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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE compiler of the following pages had ob- 
served) that no volume of selections has been 
puUlished in this country especially designed for 
the i*eading of females; and in conversation with 
several respectable Teachers in Female Aeade* 
miesy lie was informed that a book adapted to 
the first class in female schools, and to young 
ladies who had finished their school education^ 



4omote a general taste for useful reading. 



wag^uch wanted, and that it would probably 
^"^ol 
^^^Hese considerations induced him to present to 
the public, •*The American Lady's Preceptor/' 
He trusts then, that, while yielding to the ad- 
vice of several respectable friends, he shall not 
be accused of vanity, in publishing with the 
work, the following honourable testimonials ia 
its favour*. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



From the Rev. 2)octor Bend, to the Editor, 

**I have examined with great pleasure, the •Ameri- 
can Lady's Preceptor, and think it better suited, than 
any other book within my knowledge, to be put into 
the hands of joung females; as it has an obvious ten- 
dency to amuse the fancy, to inform the mindi to im- 
prove the taste, and to mend the hearts** 



From the Rev* Doctor Dubourg, President of Sf Ma- 

Ttfs College. 

"I return you, with thanks, your American Laitf*s 
Preceptor, wnich you were kind enough to leave with 
me for perusal. A better chosen, more instructive, 
more entertaining, more moral and chaste compilation, 
has not yet fallen into my hands. ** 



From the Reverend W. Staughton, D. D. of PhUor 

delphia, 

"I thank jou for the^pportunitv you have afforded 
me of perusins your Am.erxcan Lady's Preceptor. The 
selections and originails are alike chaste, elegant, and 
very instructive. 1 anticipate, with all the confidence 



BECOMHEKDATIONS-. 



that real merit can create^ the extensive diffusion of a. 
volume, which, to the tutor and the pupil, must be 
equally gratetul. You have my best wishes for your 
success, in every attempt to widen the regions of lite- 
rature and piety." 



From a number of respectable proprietors of Ladies^ 

Schools. 

"We, the subscribers, having been favoured with the 
perusal of a book, entitled The American Lady's Pre- 
ceptor, do hereby express our cordial approbation of 
the same; and would take the liberty oi recommend- 
ing it to the notice of all persons presiding in female 
seminaries, as a work eminently calculated to arrest 
the attention, inform the luind, and improve the heart 
of youth.** 

C. W. Bazeley, D. Jaudon, 

P. TucKETT, John Poor, 

Maria Rivardi, L. Mortimer, 

-^ Decourt & Baconais, J. & A. Browk.. 




From the Select Reviews, f&r Mlovember, 1811. 

"We think it unnecessary to speak in any other 
than general terms of the merits of this work. A par- 
ticular analysis is not requisite, nor would it be inte- 
resting. The work of a compilation, like the one 
before us, is of a different species from that of an origi- 
nal production; and, although of minor importance, it 
still ranks high. In the formation of an original work, 
the stores ot the mind and iraa^nation, as well as the 
taste and judgment, are called into use and operation, 
while thobe ot tlie latter two are alone in reciuisition, 
in making a compilation. The manner in wnich the 
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Vl BBG0MMEXDATIONS. 

compiler of this work has classed the different selec- 
tions, form its greatest utility: he commences by gene- 
ral reasoning on the utility of ^ proper employment of 
our time, and from that proceeds to lay down particu- 
lar directions, for the consideration of women, in the 
course of their studies; he has culled, for their peru- 
sal, extracts from the most celebrated authors, and has 
been studiously attentive, while holding up to the ab- 
horrence of youthful minds, the consequences of vi- 
cious and depraved habits, to present to tneir view, the 
most flattering and brilliant pictures of the happy ef- 
fects of an attention, while young, to virtuous and re- 
ligious principles. 

"In a chapter- of 'Historical Sketches,' that consti- 
tutes one of the most interesting portions of the volume, 
he exemplifies the precepts previously inculcated, by 
accounts of the characters, dispositions, virtues, and 
vices of a number of the most prominent female per- 
sonasres mentioned in history; and immediately de- 
scending into private life, he excites the admiration 
and emulation of his young readers, by a few biographi- 
cal sketched of the most distinguished females, that 
have brightened the horizon of literature and science, 
with the splendor of their genius, and the extt. of 
their erudition; presenting them with models, t' ,^^ 
may contemplate with delight, and imitate in safety, 
and examples of integrity ^nd virtue, they may pur- 
sue without distrust Upon the whole, we think that 
the work will be found a very useful one, if generally 
applied to the purpose fpr which it is intended. We 
aie very dad to nnd that is received with much ap- 
probation m our female academies." 
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PREFATORY ADDRESS. 



The education of women has been at all 
times* an object of the most sedulous attention 
amon^ the more enlightened nations of Europe. 
If is pleasing to remark, as it exhibits the least 
dubious proof of our progress in refinement* that 
this very important subject has, of late, excited 
scarcely an inferiour degree of interest in our 
own country. All our large cities can now claim 
a seminary for the instruction of fenv^s, in 
which the system of education is no Inngft^^ ^ j 
rowed by puritanical illiberalityy or vitiated by 
the interference of any vulgar prejudices. It 
may be truly affirmed, that the women of th« 
present age* in the United States, are not ex- 
celled by those of any country, whether we look 
to purity of morab, delicacy of deportment, or 
those delightful embellishments which give 
splendour to the face of socfety. 

The only cardinal defect in the education of 
our females, which strikes us, is, perhaps, an 
undue appropriation of time to the acquisition 
of those light accomplishments, which serve 
well to enliven and decorate the early season of 
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Ufey but which are attended with no durable ad- - 
vantages. The arts of paintingy of music, of 
aancingy are expensively and most tediously 
taught in our schools, but how seldom are they 
practised, after the lapse of a few years, even 
by tliose who have reached the greatest profi- 
ciency. 

We mean not however to detract from the 
value of personal accomplishments — they are^ 
on the contrary, in our estiniation, very essen- 
tial features to every scheme of liberal and po- 
lite education. But there are other objects to 
which, we think, they ought to be subordinate, 
and, especially, that they should never be al- 
lowed to encroach on the more important cul- 
tivation of the intellectual powers. As we ele- 
vate the mind, we enlarge the sphere both of 
female^ utility and female happiness — with an 
ini'^Wct invigorated by discipline, and properly 
>i?ed with the love of letters, a woman has 
resourees on which she may perpetually draw 
in every emergency, or vicissitude of fortune. 

Thus accomplished, she moreover becomes 
better fitted to discharge, with success, the va- 
rious complicated, and interesting duties inci- 
dent to her condition, and the pilgrimage of her 
existence is rendered not only smooth and easy, 
but dignified and useful. 

Convinced, therefore, of the importance of 
•ncouraging a fondness for elegant literature, 
in the period of childhood, and not less of the 
necessity of guiding the immature judgment of 
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XII PSSTATOBT ADDRESS. 

girls in the seleelion of a proper speeies of 
reading, the editor has, with some labour, and 
no small care, prepared a work whieh he trusts 
will be found subservient to these ends* 

Of the value of compilatioits, like the one 
now oJBIered to the publie, little need be said. 
Elegant extracts from the purer sourees^if lite- 
rature present us, (as has been happily express- 
ed by one of the first classical writers of our 
country,) ^^with wisdom in a nut shell, and the 
quintessence of sweets in the acorn bowl of the 
fairicii." They, at lea«^t, supply at a moderate 
expense, the place of many books, and insinu- 
ate a taste for reading which often lays the 
foundation of very extensive improvements in 
subsequent life. 



s 



THE 



AMEfelCAN 



LADY^S PRECEPTOR. 



THE VALUES OF TIME. 

I MET with a quotation from an old author^ 
whose name was not mentioned, on tliis subject; 
the beauty and trut!i of tbe passage struck me so 
miirjpils to induce me to lay it before my read- 

*<Hours have win.s^Sy and fly up to the author of 
time, and carry newa of our usage. All our prayers 
cannot entreat one of them either to return or 
slacken its pace. The mispense of every minute 
is a new record against us in lieaven. Sure, if we 
thought thus, we would dismiss them with better 
report and not suffer them, either to go away 
empty, or laden with dangerous in»elligence. — 
H:»w happy is it that every hour should convey up, 
n»t only the messagi*, but the truits of good, and 
stay with the Ancient of Days to speak for us 
before his glorious throne." 

Tliis ra /sr solemn and serious exhortation must 
awaken, within the btvasts of the most unconcern- 
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edf reflections of a serious nature: it shows us ii 
the beautiful simplicity of ancient language, the va 
lue of every hour, nay, every minute; that we ar 
accountable to the Almighty for the use or abus 
of every moment of our lives. Let us then endea 
vour to pass the time present in such a manner 
that we may look back on it with satisfaction 
when it becomes the past, and at the end of eaci 
day be able to say, behold a day past, but not lost 
then we may look forward with hope to that grea 
day, when at the dread tribunal, we are to deli 
ver up an account of all things committed to ou 
care, when we may say, <<0 Lord, of the hour 
thou hast granted unto me, have I lost none." 

To thee, O youth, is my exhortation chiefly ad 
dressed; thine is the sec'ison when the plant o 
truth most flourishes, which, if cultivated by 
parent's or guardian's fostering hand produce 
fruit an hundred fold. In the cheerful morn c 
life, when innocence attends thy footsteps, whe 
the cheerful temper,4he open countenance, the ur 
embarrassed air, announce the sincerity ofS^^eai 
uncorrupted by the world, open to the voi^f*^ 
counsel, and moulded into form like yielding was 
then is the time when friendly counsel should b 
poured in. 



OBSERVATIONS ON READING. 

IT is an old, but a very true observation, thj 
the human mind must ever be employed. A r< 
lish for reading, or any of the fine arts, should fc 
cultivated very early in life: and those who n 
fleet can tell, of what importance it is for the min 
^to have some resource in itself, and not to be ei 
tirely dependent on the senses for employ mei 
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and amusement. If it unfortunately is so, it must 
submit to meanness, and often to rice, in order to 
gratify them. The wisest and best are too much 
under their influence; and the endeavouring to 
conquer them> when reason and virtue will not 
give their sanction, constitutes a great part of the 
warfare of life. What support^ then, have. they 
who are all senses, and who are full of schemes, 
which terminate in temporal objects? 

Reading is the most rational employment, if 
people seek food for the understanding, and do 
not merely repeat words and sentiments, which 
they do not understand or fed. Judicious books, 
and only sucli^ enlarge the mhid and improve the 
heart. 

Those productions, which give a wrong account 
of the human passions^ and the various accidents 
of life, ouglit never to be read. Such accounts 
are one great cause of the affectation of young 
women. Sensibility is described and praised, and 
the '^•cts of it represented in a way Sf> different 
^ :Jnnature, that those who imitate it must make 
themselvt's very ridiriilous. A false taste is ac- 
quired, and sensible books appear dull and insi- 
pid after those sujH^rfirial performances, which 
obtain ttioir full end if they can keep the mind in a 
continual ferm<nt. Gallantry is make the only 
interesting subject with the novelist; reading, 
therefore, will oft^n co-operate to make his fair 
admirers insignificant. 

I do not mean to recommend only such books 
as are of an abstracted or grave cast. There arc 
in our language many, in which instruction and 
innorent amusement arc happily blended; these 
should be chosen, and may be easily selected. 

I would have every one try to form an opinion 
of an author themselves^ though modesty may re- 
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strain them from mentioning it. Many are so 
anxious to have tlie reputation of taste, that they 
only praise the authors nhose merit is indisputa- 
ble* I am sick of hearing of the sublimity of 
Miltony the elegance and harmony of Pope, and 
the original untaught genius of Shakspeare. — 
^'hese cursory remarks are made by some who 
know nothing of nature, and could not enter into 
the spirit of those authors or understand them. 

A florid style mostly passes with the ignorant 
for fine writing; many sentences are admired that 
have no meaning in them, though they contain 
<^ words of thundering sound," and others that 
have nfitiiing to recommend them, but sweet and 
miisiral teru)inations. 

The Bible should be read with particular re- 
spect, and young persons should not be taught 
reading entirely by so sacred a book; lest they 
might consider that as a task, which ought to be 
a source of the most exalted satisfaction. 

It may be observed, that I recommq|^ the 
mind^s being put into a proper train. FixecP^Jrs 
cannot be given, it must depi>nd on the natur^nff 
Strength of the understanding; and those who 
observe it can best tell what kind of cultivation 
will improve it. 'I he mind is not, cannot be cre- 
ated by the teacher, though it may be cultivated, 
and its real powers found out. 

The active spirits of youth may make time 
glide away without intellectual enjoyments; but 
when the novelty of the scene is worn off, the want 
of them will be felt, and nothing else can fill up 
the void. The mind isconfincd to the body, and 
must sink into sensuality: for it has nothing to 
do but to provide for it, «< how it shall eaf and 
drink, and wherewithal it shall be dotbed." 

I 
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All kinds of refinement have been found fault 
uitli^ for increasing our cares and sorrows; yet 
surely the contrary effect also arises from them* 
Taste and thought open many, sources of plea- 
sure wiiirli do not depend on fortune. 

No employment of the mind is a sufficiefnt ex- 
cuse for neglecting domestic duties, but I cannot 
conceive that they are incompatible. A woman 
may fit herself to be the companion and friend of 
a man of sense, and yet know how to take care 
of Jiis family. 



A DESCRIPTION 

Olg DIFFERENT READER19. 

WITHOUT attention in reading, it is impos- 
sible t«i remember, and without remembering, it 
is time and labour lost, to read, or learn. 

ReadinGT, with reflection, is the true basis of 

■^ liiWt or inattentive readers, read without under- 
standing what they read. 

Dull readerSf set themselves and their hearers 

to 8lfr|). 

Mimbling, inarticulate readers, will never make 
other people und< rstand what they read, or be 
listened to with pleasure. 

SensihUf judicums readers, will read clearly, 
distin' tly and with proper pauses, emphasis and 
cadence; in short, with a thorough understanding 
and feeling of every word they utter. 

Whoever reads a perfect or finished composi- 
tion, either in poetry or prose, on any subject, 
should read it even if alone« both audibly, distinct- 
ly and deliberately^ with a due attention to every 

B2 
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kind of stop or rest, with proper elevations and 
depressions of the voicry and whati^ver else con- 
stitutes just and accurate pronunc iation. They 
y^\m despise, neglect., or know nothing of this, 
will, in their readinj^ such composition, not only 
miss many heauties of the st^le, but (which is 
worse) will probably miss a large portion of the 
sense. 

Read therefore^ mark, learn and inwardly di- 
gest. 

Every new branch of taste, that we cultivate, 
affords us a refuge from idlf^ness: and the moi*e 
noble our employments, the more exalted will be 
our minds. 

The highest and most important branch of soli- 
tary amusements Is reading; rouch^depends on 
the choice of books; improper ones do an ih*e- 
parable injury to the mind; but in making a ju- 
dicious choice, we acquire a stock of knowledge, 
a mine which we can occasionally recur to, inde« 
pendent of outward circumstances. 

A sure way' to improve by reading is, tff^ ajte 
down your opinion of such persons and thmgii 
which occur to you in your reading, to inquire 
wherein such and sucli authors excel, or are de- 
fective, to observe liow they might have been car- 
ried on to a greater degree of perfection, and how 
they excelled or fell short of others. By thus 
digesting what you read, yoii will insensibly rise 
at proper notions of what u truly amiable. 
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REASONS AGAINST READTKIO THB 

GENERALITY OF MODERN NOVELS. 

THE more rxtfavagant, absurd and ridiculous 
tin* ncivel is, the greater is the probability of its 
pleasing youthrul minds. 

As love is (he foundation, so it is the super- 
structure of most novrJvS. But vihat is that kind 
of love which is there taugiit? Not that tender 
sympathy of two mutual hearts, whose If>ve is 
founded on reason^ prudence and virtue; hut a 
blind, violent and impetuous paRsion whicii hur- 
ries its unhappy victims into endless woes, teach- 
es childrep disobedience in their parents, inspires 
them with notions of self sufficiency, and encour* 
ages them to commence wanderers at an age in 
winch infant punishment ought to be applied* to 
bring them to their senses. Hmce it is. perhaps^ 
we may account for this mipcondect of many per- 
sonsyilio, even in the last st«ge of their lives, act 
':• *riiif«>rmity to the ideas they imbibed in their 
early days from novels and nimances. Can it 
then nasouahly be expected, that young ladies 
who have imbibed such principles, should i; »ke 
good wiv' s, prudent mothers^ or even agreeable 
companions? 

RIOHARDSON. 



AN E88AT ON WOMEN. 



THOSE who consider women, only as pretty 
iigurfs, placed heir for ornament, have hut a ve,. 
ry ioqperfect idea of the sex. They perpetually 
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say that women are lovely flowers, designed to 
heighten the complexion of nature. This is very 
true; hut, at the same time, women should not 
let themselves be perverted by such trifling dis- 
courses but take care^ not to be contentf with these 
superficial advantages. There are too many who, 
satisfied with that partition, seem to have renounc- 
ed any other accomplishment but that of cliariii- 
ing the eye. Women have quite another destlna- 
tion, and were created for more noble ends, than 
that of being a vain spectacle: the ir beauties are 
only heralds of more touching qualities; to re- 
duce all to beauty, is to degrade them, and pat 
them almost on a level with their pictures. Those 
who are only handsome, may make a pretty 
figure in an arm-chair, or may decorate a draw- 
ing-room: they are literally ^< to he seen; but to 
find in their acquaintance all the advantages we 
have a right to expect, woman must have more 
than beajity* 

Among intelligent beings, society shoulc^ot be 
bounded by a (old exhibition of their p rsonl^ or 
a dull conversation of lies and vanity. Whatev 
doth not tend to make us better, corrupts us; hutf 
if women, who are the ornaments of society, 
would strive to join justness of thought, and up- 
rightness <»f heart* to the graces of the body, the 
taste we have for them would unfold excellent 
qualities in us: let them then raise their souls to 
noble objects, and they will ripen the seeds of 
every virtue in men. 

The empire which women owe to beauty, was 
only given them for the general good of all the 
human sptcics. Men, destined to great actionSf 
have a certain fierceness which only women ran 
correct; there is in their manners, more than 
their features^ a sweetness capable of bending that 
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natural ferocity 9 whi^ onattempted^ would soon 
degenerate into brutality. 

We may well say, fhat if we were destitute of 
women, we should be all different from what we 
are. (lur endeavours to be agreeable to them^ 
pfilish and soften that rough strain so natural to 
us; their cheerfulness is a counter-balance to our 
rough austere humours. In a word, if men did 
not converse with women, they would be less per- 
fect, and less happy than they are. 

That man who is insensible to the sweetness of 
female conversation, is rarely the friend to m n- 
kind: such cherish, an insensibility, which ren- 
ders even their virtues dangerous. 

If men requii'e the tend* r application of wo- 
men to render them more tractable, those, on the 
other hand, equally want the conv<rsati«»n of men 
to awaken their vivacity, and draw them from a 
negligence into* which, if they were not stimulat- 
ed by a desire of pleasing, they would certainly 
fall. , ^Miat 4le8ire pf<idm es the allurements of the 
fac^,\lie grace of air, and the sweetness «»f voire: 
I'or whether they speak, mnVe,*or smile, they 
think of rendering thems. 'Ives agreeable. Whence 
we may conclude, that it is the men who, in some 
degree, give charms to the women, who, without 
them, would fall into a*sour, or indolent temper. 
Besides, female minds, overwhelmed with trifles, 
would languish in ignorance, if men, recalling 
them to more elevated objects, did not communi- 
cate dignity and vigour. 

•Tis thus, thai the two sexes ought to be per- 
fected by one another. The manly courage of 
the one is tempered by the soft-ness of the other, 
which, in its turn, borrows from the same cour- 
age- The one :«cquire«i, in women's company, a 
iulder tincture, while the other lose thtir female 
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levity. Their different gualities balance each 
other; and it is from thar mixture, that happy 
accord arises, which renders them both more ac- 
complished. 

I'he variety of minds, may be compared to that 
of voices, which would rather form an agreeable 
concert, than a grating discord. If men were of a 
strcmger frame, it is the more effectually to con- 
tribute to the happiness of those who are more 
delicate; one sex was not designed to be the op- 
pressor of the other; the intimate connexionbe- 
tween them is for general advantage, and those 
ridiculous debates of superiority, are an insult to 
nature, and an ingratitude for her benefits. 

We are born women's friends, not their rivals, 
much less their tyrants,* and that strength which 
was given us for thoir defence, is abused, when 
thereby we enslave them; and to banish from so- 
ciety its sweetest charm, that part of the human 
species which is most proper to animate it, would 
render it quite insipid. ^ 

The truth of this, hath been proved by the peg- . 
pie of the East, who, juining together a sense or**' 
their own weakness and brutal passion, have re- 
garded women as dangerous companions, against 
whom they must be on their guard: therefore 
they have enslaved that sex to avoid being enslav- 
ed by them, and have thought too much love 
gave them a title to misuse them: but these ty- 
rannic masters have been the first victims of their 
tyrannic jealousy. Devoted to a lonely, melan- 
choly life, they have sought for tender sensations 
in vain, amidst their fair slaves. Sensibility, With 
the delicacy, ever its companion, are only to be 
found in the reign of freedom, since they both 
necessarily shun a sctciety, void of those springs 
whence they might grow. 

LITERARY MISCELLANY. 
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EDUCATION. 

ADDISON observes, that a haman soul with- 
out education) is like marble in a quarry > which 
shows none of its inherent beauties until the skill 
of the polisher makes the surface shine^ and dis- 
covers everj ornamrntal^pot and vein that runs 
through the body of it. Education when it works 
upon a noble mind, in the same manner draws out 
to view, every latent virtue and perfection, which, 
without such help, are never able to make their 
appearance. 

Whatever you undertake in the course of your 
education, strive to excel in it. To learn things 
'by halves, is learning lo little purpose; and those 
who do not make a due progress in what they are 
taught, affmnt their teachers, disappoint their pa- 
rents, and, to their own ^hame, are suspecte^^^ of 
idleness, of Want of capacity, an imputation they 
8houl%][^wish to avoid. 



AN ESSAY ON THE 

STUDIES PROPER FOR WOMEN. 

TO prohibit women entirely from learning, is 
treating them with the same indignity that Maho- 
met did, who denied them souls; indeed the great- 
est part of women act as if they had really adopt- 
ed a tenet so injurious to the sex. 

When we consider the happy talents whicli wo- 
men in general possess, and how successfully some 
have cultivated them, we cannot without indigna- 
tion observe the little esteem they have for the 
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endowments of their mincls, which it is so easj 
for them to improve. Th<'y are, as Montaigne 
S'AySf <*flo\vers vf quick growth, and by the d^'li- 
cacy of their conception, catch readily and without 
' trouble^ the relation of things to each other." 

The charms of their pers ms, how powerful 
sotver^ may attracty but cannot fix us; something 
more th;in beauty is necessary to I'ivetthe lover's 
chain. By often Ui'hoiding a beautU'ul face, the 
impression it first m uie soon wears away. When 
the woniao ^hose person we admire, is inoapable 
of phrasing us by iier conv rsation, iangour and 
satiety s )on triumph over the relish we had for 
her chann^: hfncc arisf»s the inconstancy with 
which men are so often repr«»ached; that barren- 
ness of ideas which we find in women^ renders 
them unfaithful. 

The ladies m.iy judge of the difference there 
is among thetUy by that which they themselves 
m^^ke bi'tween a fool who teazt's them with his 
imptTtineme, and a man of litters wim entertains 
tliem agreeably; a very little labour vvoulfr equal 
them to thf* lasr; and perhaps give them the a 
vantage. Tiiis is a kind of victory which we wish 
to yii'ld them. 

The more they enlarge their ntitions, the more 
subjects of conversation will be found b tween 
them and us, and the more sprightly and affecting 
will ttiat conversation be. How many delicate 
sentiments, how manj^ nice sensibilities are lost by 
n )t being communicable^ and what an increase of 
satisfaction should we feel, could we meet with 
W'o»nen disjiosed to taste them.^ 

But what are the studies to which women may 
with propriety apply themselves? Thisqiiestirm 
I taive upon tnyselt to- answer. 1 would particu- 
larly recommend to them to avoid all abstract 
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learning;, all difficult researches^ which may blunt 
the finer edge of their wit^ and change the delica- 
cy in which they excel into pedantic coarseness* 

It is in such parts of learning only as afford the 
highest improvement that we invite women to 
share with us. All that may awaken curiosity, 
and lend graces to the imagination, suits them 
still better than us. This is a vast field, where 
we may together exercise the mind; and here 
they may even excel us without mortifying our 
pride. 

History and natural philosophy are alone suffi- 
cient to furnish women with an agreeable kind of \ 
study. The latter, in a scries of usefu] observa- \ 
tions and interesting experiments, offers a specta- | 
cle well worthy the consideration of a reasonable f 
being. But in vain does nature present her mi* j 
raclcs to the generality of women, who have no ^ 
attention but to trifles. 

Yet surely it requires but a small degree of at- 
tention to be struck with that wonderful harmony 
which reigns tiiroughout the universe, and to be- 
come ambitious of investigating its secret springs. 
This is a large volume open to all; here a pair 
of beautiful eyes may employ themselves without 
being fatigued.* Tliis amiable study will banii^k 
langour from the sober amusements of the coun- 
try, and repair that waste of intellect which Is 
caused by the dissipations of the town. Women 
cannot be too much excited to raise their eyes to 
objects like these, which Ihey but too often cast 
down to such as are unworthy of them. 

The sex is more capable of attention than we 
imagine: what they chiefly want is a well direct- 

* Resd Sturm's Reflections on the Works of GoJ and His Pr«- 
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ed application* There is scarcely a young girl 
who has not read with eagerness a great number 
of idle romances, sufficient to corrupt her imagi- 
nation and cloud her understanding. If she had 
deroted the same time to the study of history, in 
those varied scenes, she would have found facts 
more interesting, and instruction which only truth 
can give. 

V Those striking pictures, that are displayed in 
the annals of the human race, are highly proper 
to direct the judgment, and form the heart. Wo- 
men have at all times had so great a share in 
events, that they may with reason consider our 
archives as their own;- nay, there are many of 
them who have written memoirs of the several 
events of which they had been eye-witnesses. 
Christina, of Pisan, daughter to the astronoQier, 
patronized by the emperor Charles the fifth, has 
given us the life of that prince; and long before 
her, the princess Anna Commenus wrote the his- . 
tory of her own times. We call upon th^Iadies ' 
to assert their rights, and from the study of his- 
tory, to extract useful lessons for the conduct of 
life. 

This study alike pleasing and instructive, will 
naturally lead to that of the fine arts. The 
arts are in themselves too amiable, to need any re- 
commendation to the sex: all the objects they 
offer, to their view, have some analogy with wo- 
men, and are like them adorned with the brightest ^ 
colours. The mind is agreeably soothed by those 
images which poetry, painting, and music trace 
out, especially if they are found to agree with 
purity of manners. 

To familiarize oureelves with the arts, is in 
some degree to create a new sense. So agreeably 
have they imitated nature; nay, so often have 
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they enibcllislietl it^ that ^vhoever cultivates them 
Villi, in them, always fiind a frui'trul source of new 
plefasures. We ought to provide against the en- 
croachments of languor and weariness by tliis 
addition to our natural riches; and surely when 
we may so easily transfer to ourselves the posses- 
sion of that multitude of pleasing ideas which 
they have created^ it would be the highest stupi- 
dity to neglect such an advantage. 

There is no reason to fear that the ladies^ by 
applying themselves to these studies, will throw 
m shade over the natural graces of their wit. On 
the contrary, those graces will be placed in a 
more conspicuous point of view. What can equal 
ike pleasure we receive from the conversation of 
m woman who is more solicitous to adorn her mind 
than her person? in the company of such women 
there can be.no satiety; every thing becomes in- 
teresting and has a secret charm which only they 
can give. The happy aK of saying the most in- 

Snious things with a graceful simplicity is pecu- 
T to them; they call forth the [lowers of wit in 
men, and communicate to them that easy elegance 
which is never to be acquired in the closet. 

But what preservative is there against disgust 
in the society of women of unimproved under- 
standing? in vain do tiiey endeavour to fill up the 
void of their conversation with insipid gaiety: 
they soon exhaust the barren fund of fashionable 
trifles« the news of the day, and hacknied compli- 
ments; they are at length obliged to have recourse 
to scandal, and it is well if they stop there: a com- 
merce in which there is nothing solid, must be 
either mean or criminal. 

There is but one way to make it more varied 
and more interesting. If ladies of rank would 
condescend to form their taste and collect ideas 
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from our best authors, cotiversation would tak#^ 
another cast: their acknowledged merit would 
banish that swarm of noisy impertinents who flut- 
ter about tliem» and endeavour to render them as 
contemptible as themselves: men of sense and 
learning would frequent their assemblies, and form 
a circle more worthy of tlfe name qfgood company • 

In this new circle, gaiety would not be banish- 
ed but refined, by delicacy and wit. Merit is not 
austere, a calm and uniform cheerfulness runs 
through the conversation of persons of real un- 
derstanding, which is far preferable to the noisy 
mirth of ignorance and folly. The societies form- 
ed by the Sevigaes, the Fayettes, and Rochefou- 
caults, were surely more pleasing than the assem- 
blies of our days. Among them learning was not 
pedantic, nor wisdom severe; and subjects of the 
higliest importance were treated with all the 
•prightliness of Wit. 

The ladies must allow me once more to repeat 
to them, that the only means of charming, and of 
charming long, is to improve their mindil! good 
sense gives beauties which are not sul^ect to fade < 
like the lilies and roses of their cheeks, but will 
prolong the power of an agreeable woman to the 
autumn of her life. 
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THB BEST FEMALE ACQUIREMENT. 

WITHOUT religion no lady's education can 
be complete. True religion (as an elegant au- 
thor observes) is the joint refulgence of all the 
virtues. It resembles the sun, at whose sight all 
the stars hide their diminished heads. It breathes 
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ftenevolence and loye to man. The truly pious 
serve Ckid, their creator and benefactor^ with 
their whole souL They honour and love biniy 
not so much for the sake of their promised re- 
ward) as for the benefits they have received, and 
are more actuated by gratitude than hope. They 
are severe to themselves, and compassionate to 
others. They endeavour to reclaim the errone- 
ous, not by severity, but meekness. They are 
always similar to themselves, and serve Crod uni- 
formly, not by fits and starts* They are at peace 
with all men. They comfort the afflicted, support 
the distressed, and clothe the naked. They nei- 
ther exult in prosperity, nor sink in adversity, but 
remain contented with the will of Ood, and pa^ 
tiently bear those afflictions he is pleased to lay 
upon them* 'i'hey show their piety not in theory, 
but in practice; not in words, but works. They 
are not led by fear, ambition or worldly interest, 
but by love to the Author of their being. They 
strive to promote the good of all men, and labour 
Co secure eternal bliss. 



ADVICE TO A DAUGHTER. 

BY LOBJ) HALIFAX. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

[The Editor introduces Lord Halifax to the rea- 
df r, rather on account of the good sense by 
which his advice is distinguished, than on ac- 
count of his style; which abounds with the 
quaintness of former times.] 

I MUST, in particular, recommend to you a 
strict cart in the choice of your friendship. Per- 
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baps the best are not without tbeir objections, but 
however, be sure that youi*s may not stray from 
the rules which the wiser part of the world hath 
set to them. The leagues, offensive and defeu- 
sive, seldom hold in politics, and much less in 
friendships. Besides, these great attachments, by 
degrees, grow injurious to the rest of your ac- 
quaintance, and throw them'off from you. There 
is such an offensive distinction when the dear 
friend conies into the room, that it is flinging stones 
at the company, who are not apt to forgive it. 

Do not lay out your friendship too lavishly at 
first, since it will, like other things, he so much 
the sooner spent; neither let it be of too sudden 
a growth; for as the plants which shoot up too 
icist, are noi of that continuance as those which 
take more time for it, so too swift a progress in 
pouring out your kindness, is a certain sign that 
by the course of nature it will not be long lived. 
You will be responsible to the world, if you pitch 
upon such triends as at that time are under the 
weight of any criminal objection. In that case, 
you will bring yourself under the disadvantages 
of their character, and must bear your part of it. 
Choosing implies approving; and if you fix upon 
a lady for your friend against whom the world 
hath given judgm^^nt, 'tis not so well natured as to 
believe you are altogether averse to her way of 
living, since it doth not discourage you from ad- 
mitting her into your kindness. And resemblanpQ 
uf im linations being thought none of the leatrt 
inducements to friendship, you wi|l be looked up- 
on as a well wisiier, if not a partner with her in her 
faults. If you can forgive them in another^.it may 
be presumed you will not be less gentle to yourself; 
and therefore you must not take it ill, if you are 
reckoned a copier^ and condemned to :pay an 
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equal share with a friend of the reputation she 
hath lost. . \ 

If it happens that your friend should fall from 
the state of innocence, after your kindntss was 
engaged to her, you may he slow in your belief 
in the beginning of the discovery: but as soon as 
you are convinced by a rational evidence, you 
must, without breaking too roughly, make a fair 
and quick retreat from such a mistaken acquaint- 
ance: else by moving too slowly from one that is 
so tainted, tiie contagion may reach you so far as 
to give you part of the scandal, though not of the 
guilt. This matter is so nice, that as you must 
not be too hasty to join in the censure upon your 
friend when she is accused, so you are not, on the 
other side, to defend her witJi too much warmtJi: 
for if she siiould happen to deserve the report of 
common fame, besides the vexation that belongs 
to such a mistake, you will draw an ill appearance 
uiMin yourself, and it will be thouglit you pleaded 
for her, not without some consideration for your- 
self, ^he anger which must be put on to vindi- 
cate the reputation of an injured friend, may in- 
cline the company to suspect you would not be so 
zealous, if there was not a possibility that the case 
might be your own. For tliis reason you are not 
to carry your attachments so far as absolutely to 
lose your sight where your friend is concerned* 
Because malice is too quick sighted, it doth not 
follow, that friendship must br blind; tiiere is to 
be a mean between these two extremes, else your 
excess of good nature may betray you into a 
very ridiculous figure, and by degrees you may 
be preferred to such offices as you will not bq 
proud of« 

Let the good sense of your friends be a chief 
iogredient in your choice of them; else let your 
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reputation be ever so clear, it may be clouded by 
their impertinence. It is like our houses being 
in the power of a drunken or a careless neighbour: 
only so much worsr, as that there will be no in- 
surance here to make you amends, as there is in 
the case of fire. 

To con( Jude this paragraph; if formality is to 
be allowed in any instance, it is to be .put on to 
resist the invasion of such forward women as 
shall press themselves into your friendship, where, 
if admitted, they will either be a snare or an in- 
<:umbrance. 



PRIDE 

THIS is an ambiguous word; one kind of it 
is as much a virtue, as the other is a vice: but 
we are naturally s<i apt to choose the worst, that 
it is become dangerous to commend the best side 
of it. 

A woman is not to be proud of her fine gown; 
nor when she hath less wit than her neighbours^ 
to romf<»rt herself that she bath more lace. Some 
ladies put so much weight upon ornaments, that 
if one could see into their hearts, it would be 
found, that even the thoughts of death are made 
less heavy to them by the contemplation of their 
being laid out in state, and honourably attended 
to the grave. One may con>e a good deal short 
of such an extreme, and yet still be s^l'iently 
impertinent, by settinga wrong value ui>on thingSy 
which ought to be used with more indifference* 
A lady must not appear solicitous to^i'ngross re* 
spect to herself, but be content with a reasonable 
distribtttioUf anil allow it to- ethers^ that she Biay 
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have it returned to her. She is not to be trouble- 
f omely nice^ nor distinguish herself by being too 
delicate^ as if ordinary things were too coarse for 
her; this is an unmannerly and an offensive pride^ 
and where it is practised^ deserves to be mortifi« 
ed» of which it seldom fails. ^ She is not to lean 
too much upon her quality^ much less to despise 
those who are below it* Some make quality an 
idol^ and then their reason must fall down and 
worship it. They would have the world thinks 
that no amends can ever be made for the want of 
a great title^ or an ancient coat of arms: they 
imagine, that with these advantages they stand 
upon the higher ground, which makes them look 
down upon merit and virtue, as things inferior to 
them. — ^This mistake is not only senseless, but 
criminal too, in putting a greater price upon that 
which is a piece of g^od luck, than upon things 
which are valuable in themselves. Laughing is 
not enough for such a folly, it must be severely 
whipped, as it justly deserves. It will be confessed 
there fCre frequent temptations given by pert up« 
starts to be angry, and thereby to have our judg- 
ments corrupted in these cases; but they are to be 
resisted; and the utmost that is to be allowed, is, 
when those of a new edition will forget them- 
selves, io as either to brag of their weak side, or 
endeavour to hide their meanness by their inso- 
lence, to cure them by a little seasonable raillery, 
a little sharpness well placed^ without dwelling 
too long upon it. These and many other kinds 
of pride are to be avoided. ^ 

That which is to be recommended to you, is an 
emulation to raise yourselves to a character, by 
which you may be distinguished: an eagerness 
for precedence in virtue, and all such other tilings 
as may gain you a greater share of the good opi- 
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nion of the world. Esteem to virtue is like a cher- 
ishing air to plants and flowers^ which makes 
them blow and prosper; and for that reason it 
may be allowed to be^ in some degree* the cause 
as well as the reward of it. That pride which 
leadeth to a good end, cannot be a vice^ since it is 
the beginning of a virtue; and to be pleased with 
just applause; is so far from a fault, that it would 
be an ill symptom in a woman, who should not 
place the greatest part of her satisfaction in it. — 
Humility is no doubt a great virtue; but it ceas- 
eth to be so, when it is afraid to scorn an ill thing. 
Against vice and folly it is becoming youir sex to 
be haughty; but you must not carry the contempt 
of things to arrogance towards persons, and it 
must be done with fitting distinctions, else it may 
be inconvenient by being unseasonable. A pride 
that raises a little anger to be outdone in anything 
that is good, will have so good an effect, that it is 
Tery hard to allow it to be a fault. 

It is no easy matter to carry even between these 
different kinds so described; but remember that 
it is safer for a woman to be thought too proud, ^ 
than too familiar. 



DIVERSIONS. 

THE next thing I shall recommend to you, 
is a wise and a safe method of using diversions. 
To be too eager in tlie pursuit of pleasure whilst 
you are young, is dangerous; to catch at it in ri« 
per years, is grasping a shadow; it will not be 
held. Besides, that by being less natural, it grows 
to be indecent. Diversions are the most proper- 
ly applied^ to ease and relieve those wh^ are 
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oppressed) by being too much employed. Those 
that are idle have no need of theniy and yet they 
above all others, give themselves up to them. — 
To unbend ourthoughts, when they are too much 
stretched by our cares, is not more natural than 
it is necessary, but to turn our whole life into a 
holyday, is not only ridiculous, but destroys plea- 
sure^ instead of promoting it. The mind, like 
the body, is tired by being always in one posture, 
too serious breaks, and too diverting loosens it: 
it is variety that gives the relish/ so that diver- 
sions too frequently repeated, grow first to be in- 
different, and at last tedious. Whilst they are 
well chosen and well timed, they are never to be 
blamed^ but when they are used to an excess, 
though very innocent at first, they often grow to 
be criminaJ, and never fail to be impertinent. 

Some ladies are bespoken for merry meetings. 
They are engaged in a circle of idleness, where 
they turn round for the whole year, without the 
interruption of a serious hour. They know all 
the players' names and are intimately acquainted 
^with all the booths in Bartholomew fair. No 
soldier is more obedient to the sound of his cap- 
tain's trumpet, than they are to that which sum- 
mons them to a puppet, play, or monster. Tlie 
spring that brings out flies and fools, makes them 
inhabitants of Hyde Park: in the winter they are 
incumbrances to the play house and the ballast of 
the drawing-room. The streets all the while are 
so weary of these daily faces, that men's eyes 
are overlaid with them. The sight is glutted 
with fine things, as the stomach with sweet ones; 
when a fair lady will give too much of herself to 
the world, she oppresses, instead of pleasing. — 
These ladies so continually seek diversion, that 
in little time they grow into a jest, yet are un- 
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billing to rememberf that if they are seldomep 
•een they would not be so often laughed at. Be- 
sides^ they make themselves cheap, than which 
there cannot be an unkinder word bestowed upon 
your sex. 

To play so as to be called a gamester is to be 
avoided next to the things that are most criminal. 
It hath consequences of several kinds not to be 
endured: it will engage you into a habit of idle- 
ness and ill hours; draw you into ill mixed com- 
panyf make you neglect your civilities abroad and 
your business at home, and impose into your ac- 
quaintance such as will do you no credit. 

To deep play there will be yet greater objec- 
tions. It will give occasion to the world to ask 
spiteful questions. How you dare venture to 
loose, and what means you have to pay such 
large sums? If you pay exactly, it will be in- 
quired from whence the money comes? If you 
owe, and especially to a man, you must be so 
very civil to him for his forbearance/ that it 
lays a ground of having it farther improved^ 1^ 
the gentleman is so disposed. Besides, if a lady 
could see her own face upon an ill game, at a 
deep stake, she would certainly forswear any 
thing that could put her looks under such a dis- 
advantage. 

To dance sometimes will not be imputed to 
you as a fault; but remember, that the end of 
your learning it, was, that you might the better 
know how to move gracefully. It is only an ad- 
vantage so far. When it goes beyond it, one 
may call it excelling in a mistake which is no 
very great commendation. It is better for a wo- 
man never to dance, because she bath no skill 
in it, than to do it too often, becauiSe she doth it 
well. The easiest^ as well as the safest method 
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of doing thiS) is in private companies, amongst 
particular friends and then carelessly, like a di- 
versionf rather than with solemnity, as if it was a 
business, or had any thing in it to deserve a 
month's preparation by serious conference with a 
dancing master. 

Much more m*ght be said on all these heads, 
and many more might be added to them. But I 
must restrain my thoughts, which are full fur my 
dear chihl* and would overflow into a volume 
which would nut be fit for a new veai*'s gift, t 
will conclude with my warmest wishes for all that 
is good to you. That yi>u may live so as to bo 
au ornament to your family, and a pattern to 
your sex. 



AK EXTRACT FROM DR. FORDYOE's SERMONS, 

TO YOUKG WOMEN. 

THAT admired maxim of heathen antiquity, I 
'•reverence thyself," seems to me peculiarly pro- / 
per for a woman. Slie that does not reverence 
herself must not hope to be respected by others. 
1 would therefore remind ^ou of your own value. 
By encouraging you to entertain a just esteem for 
yourselves, I would on one hand guard you 
against every thing degrading, and on the other 
awaken your ambition to act upon the best 
standard of your sex; to asriireat every amiable, 
every noble quality that is adapted to your state, 
or that can insure tlie affection and preserve the 
importance to which you were born. Now this 
importance is very great, whether we consider 
you in your present single condition, or as after- 
wards connected in wedlock. 

D 
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Considering joUf in your present single condi- 
tion, I would b^gin wliere your duty in society 
begins, ,by putting, you in mind how deeply your 
parents are interested in your bebaviour. For the 
sake of the argument.^ 1 suppose your parents to 
be alive. Those, that have had the misfortune to 
be early deprived of theirs^ are commonly left to 
the care of some friend or guardian, who is un- 
derstood to supply their place; and to such my 
remarks on this head will not be altogether inap« 
plicable. 

Are you,, who now hear me, blest with pirents^ 
tliat even in these times^ and in this metropolis^ 
where all the corruption and futility of the times 
are concentred, discover a zeal for your improve- 
ment and salvation? How thankjTul should you be 
for the mighty blessing! Would you show ths^t 
you are thankful? Do nothing to make them un- 
happy; do all in yoiir power to give them delight. 
Ah, did you but know how much it is in your 
power to give tliemf — But who can describe the 
transports of a breast truly parental, o» behold- 
ing a daughter shoot up like some fair, but mo- 
dest flower, and acquire day after day, fresh, 
beautiful, and growing sweetness, s« as to fill 
every eye with pleasure, and every heart with ad- 
miration; while, like that same flower, she ap- ^ 
pears unconscious of her opening charms, and 
only rejoices in tUe sun t^iat cheers, and the hand 
that shelters her? In this manner shall you, my 
lovely friend, repay most acceptably a part (you 
never can repay the whole) of that immense debt 
your owe for all the pains and fears formerly suf- 
fered, and for all the unntterabte anxieties daily 
experienced on your account. 

Perhaps you are the only daughter, perhaps the 
only child of your mother^ and she a widow. All 
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her careSf all her sensations point to you. Of tlie 
tenderness of a much loved and much lamented 
husband you are the sole remaining pledge. On 
you sheoften fixes her earnest melting eye; with 
watchful attention she marks the progress of your 
rising virtues; in every softened feature she 
fondly traces your father's sense^ your father's 
probity. Something within her whispers; you 
shall live to be the prop and comfort of her age^ 
as yoo are now her companion and her friend. — 
Blemed Lord, what big emotions swell her labour- 
ing soaf! butlestf'by venting them in your com- 
pany she should affect you too much, she silently 
withdraws to poor them forth in tears of rapture; 
a rapture only augmented by the sweetly sad re- 
membrance that minxes with it^ ^vhile at the 
same time it Js exalted andconsccrated doubly by 
ardent vows'^to'Heaven for your preservation and 
prosperity. Is there a young woman tliat can 
think of this with indifference? is there a young 
woman that can reverse the description, suppose 
herself the Impious creature that codld break a 
widowed mother's hearty and support the thought? 
When a daughter^ it may be a favourite daugh- 
ter, turns out unrtlly, foolish, wanton; when she 
di8obc78 her parents, disgraces her education, 
dishonours'hersex, disappointsthe hopes she had 
raised; when she throws herself away on a man 
unworthy of her, or unqualified to make her hap- 
py; what her parents in any of these cases must 
necessarily suffer^ we may conjecture, they alone 
can feel» 
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A father's legacy 

TO HIS 

DAUGHTERS. 

BT DR. OREOORT. 

ONE of the chief beauties in a female charac- 
ter is tljat modest reserve, that retiring delicacy 
wliich avoids the public eye, and is disconcerted 
even at the gaze of admiration. I do not wish 
you to be insensible to applause; if you were, yoa 
must become, if not worse, at least, less amiable 
women. But you may be dazzled by that admi- 
ration which yet rejoices your he-arts. 

When a girl ceases to blush, she has lost the 
most powerful charm of beauty. That extreme 
sensibility which it indicates, may be a weakness 
and incumbrance to our sex, as I have too often 
felt; but in yours it is peculiarly engaging. Pe- 
dants, who think themselves philosophers, ask 
why a woman should blush when she is conscious 
of no crime? it is a sufficient answer, that nature 
has made you to blush when you are guilty of no 
fault, and lias forced us to love you becrause you 
do so. Blushing is so far from being a necessary 
attendant on guilt, that it is the usual companion 
of innocence. 

This modesty which I think so essential in your 
sex, will dispose you to be rather silent in compa- 
ny, especially in a large one. People of sense and 
discernment will never mistake such silence for 
dullness. One may take a share in conversation 
without uttering a syllable. The expression in 
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tlie countenance shows it^ and this never escapes 
an observing eye. 

1 should be glad that jou had an easy dignity 
in your behaviour at public places, but not that 
conftflent ease* that unabashed countenance, which 
seems to set the company at defiance. If, while 
a gentleman is speaking to you, one of superior 
rank addresses you, do not let your eager atten- 
tion and visible preference, betray the flutter of 
your heart. Let pride on this occasion preserve 
you fW>m tliat meanness into which your vanity 
would sink you. Consider that you expose your- 
self to the ridicule of the company, and affront 
one gentleman only to swell the triumph of ano- 
ther, who perhaps thinks he does you honour in 
speaking to you. 

" Converse with men even of the first rank, with 
that dignified mod<'Sty, whi(!h may prevent the 
approach of the most distant familiarity, and con- 
seffuently prevent them from feeling themselves 
your superiors. 

Wit is the most dangerous talent you can pos- 
sess. It must be guarded with discretion and 
good nature, othemvisc it will create you many 
enemies. Wit is perfectly consistent witli soft- 
ness and delicacy, yet they are seldom found 
united. Wit is so flattering to vanity, that they 
who possess it become intoxicated and lose all 
self command. 

Humour is a different quality. It will make 
your company much solicited; but be cautious 
how you indulge it. It is often a great enemy to 
delicacy, and a still greater one to dignity of cha- 
racter. Sometimes it may gain you applause but 
Hill never pnicure you respect. 

Be ever cautious in displaying your good sense. 
It will bo thought you assume a superiority over 
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the rest of the company. But if you happen to 
have any learning, keep it a profound secret, es- 
pecially from the men, who generally look with a 
jealous and a malignant eye on a woman of great 
parts and cultivated understanding. 

A man of real genius and candour is far supe- 
rior to this meanness; but such a one will seldom 
fall in your way; and if by accident he should^ 
do not be anxious to show the full extent of your 
knowledge. If he has any opportunity of seeing 
you, he will soon discover it himself; and if you 
have any advantages of person or manner, and 
keep your own secret, he will probably give you 
credit for more than you possess. The great art 
in conversation, consists in making the company 
pleased with themselves. You will more readily 
hear than talk yourselves into their good graces. 

Beware of detraction, especially wliei-e your 
own sex is concerned. You are generally accus- 
ed of being particularly addicted to this vice. — 
I think unjustly. Men are full as guilty of ity 
when their interests interfere. As your interests 
more frequently clash, and as your feelings are * 
quicker than ours, your temptations to it are more 
frequent. For this reason be particularly tender 
of tlie reputation of your own sex, especially 
when they happen to rival you in our regards.-<- 
We look on this as the strongest proof of dignity 
and true greatness of mind. 

Show ^compassionate sympathy to unfortunate 
w^oraen, especially to those who are rendered so 
by the villany of men. Indulge a secret plea- 
sure, I may say pride, in being the friends and 
refuge of the unhappy, but without the vanity of 
showing it. 

Consider every species of indelicacy in conver- 
sation as shameful in itself, and as hi|;hly disgust- 
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mg to us. As double entendre is of this sort.-^ 
Tlie dissoluteness of men's rducation alloi^s ^hrm 
to be diverted with a kind of wit, which yet they 
have deUf ary enough to be shocked at when it 
comes from your mouths^ or even when you hoar 
it without pain and contempts Virgin purity is 
of th^t deUcate nature that it cannot hear certain 
things without fontaminatiofu It is always in 
your power to avoid these. No man, but a brute 
or a fooly will insult a woman with conversation 
which he sees givi-s her pain; nor will he dare to 
do ity if she resent the injury with a becoming 
spirit. There is a dignity in conscious virtue, 
which is ahle to awe the most shameless and 
abandoned of men. 

You will be reproached perlraps with prudery. 
By prudery is usually meant an affectation of de- ( 
Hcacy. Now I do not wish you to affect delica- 
cacy: I wish you to possess it. At any rate, it is 
better to, run the risk of being thought ridiculous 

tlian disgusting. ^ 

********* 

********* 
* ********* 
********* 

Every man who remembers a few years back, is 
sensible of a very striking change in the attention 
and respect formerly paid by the gentlemen to the 
ladies. Their drawing-rooms are now deserted, 
and after dinner and supper, the gentlemen {ire 
impatient till they retire. How they came to lose 
this respect, which nature and politeness so well 
entitled them to, I shall not here particularly in- 
quire. The revolutions of nature in any coun- 
try, depend on causes very various and compli- 
cated. 1 fihall only observe, that the behaviour 
of tlie ladies in the last age was very reserved and 
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Stately. It would now be reckoned ridiculously 
stiff and formal. Whatever it was, it had certain- 
ly the effect of making them more respected. 

A fine woman, like other fine things in nature, 
has her proper points of view, from which she 
may be seen to most advantage. 

To fix this point requires great judgment, and- 
an intimate knowledge of the human heart. By 
the present mode of frmale manners, the ladie0 
seem to expect that they shall regain their ascen- 
dancy over us b^ the fullest display of their per- 
sonal charms, by being always in our eye at pub- 
lic places, by conversing with us with the samt 
unreserved freedom we do with one another; in 
short, by resembling us as nearly as they possibly 
can. fikit a little time and experience will show 
the folly of their expectation and rondurt. 

The power of a fine woman <iver the hearts of 
men of the finest parts, is even beyond what she 
conceives. They are sensible of the pleasing il- 
lusion, but they cannot, nor do they wish to dis- 
solve it. But if she is determined to dispel the 
charm, it certainly is in lier power. Slic may, 
soon reduce the angel to a very ordinary girl. 

There is a native dignity and ingenuous mo-* 
desty to be expected in your sex, which is your 
natural protection from the fai^iiliarities of men 
and which you should feel previous to the reflec- 
tion, that it is your interest to keep yourselves 
sacred from all personal fivedom. The many 
nameless charms and endearments of beauty 
should be reserved to bless the happy man to 
whom you give your hearts. The sentiment, that 
a woman may allow all innocent freedoms, pro- 
vided her virtue is secure, is botli grossly in- 
delicate and dangerous^ and has proved fatal to 
many of your sex. 
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Let me now recommend to your attention, that 
elegance, which is not so much a quality of itself, 
as the high polish of every otiier. Itjs what dif- 
fuses an ineffable grace over every look, every 
motion, every sentence you utter. It gives that 
charm to beauty, without which it generally fails 
til pleaso,* It is partly a personal quality, in which 
respect it is the gift of nature: but I speak of it 
principally as a quality of the mind. In a word, 
it is the perfection of taste in life and manners; 
every virtue and every excellence, in their most 
graceful and proper forms. 

Tou may perhaps think I want to throw every 
spark of nature cuit of ^ouv o.nmpositioD, and to 
make you entirely artificial. Far from it, 1 ^ish 
you to possess the most perfect simplicity of heart 
and manners. I think you ngay possess dignity 
without pride, affkbility without meanness, and 
simple elegance without affectation. Milton had 
my idea, when he says of Eve, 

Graee wm in aU her steps, heav*n in her eyet 
Im eTory geftnrc dignity and love. 



THE PASSION FOE GAMING IN LADIES, 

BidkuUd in a Letter from a Chinese Philosopher, 

to his fnend in the East* 

BY GOLDSMITH. 

THE ladies here are by no means such ardent 
gamesters as the women of Asia. In this respect 
I must do the English justice; for I love to praiso 
where applause is justly merited. Nothing is 
more common in China, than to see two women 
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t>f fashion continue gaming till one has won ail 
the other's clothes, and stript her quite naked; 
the winner thus marching off in a double suit of 
ftnerjr, and the loser shrinking behind in the pri- 
mitive simplicity of natare. 

No doubt you remember when 8hang, our 
maiden aunty played with a sharper. First her 
money went; then her trinkets were produced; 
her clothes followed^ piece by piece* soon after; 
when she had thus played herself quite naked* 
being a woman of spirit* and willing to pursue 
her own^ she staked her teeth; fortune was 
against her erenliere* and her teeth followed her 
clothes; at last she plajoO tor hor lc£t eye* and* 
oh! hard fate, this too she lost; however* she had 
the consolation of biting the sharper* for he never 
perceived that it was made of glass till it became 
bisowD« 

How happy* my Friend* are the English ladies* 
who never rise to such an inordinance of passion! 
Though the sex here are naturally fond of games 
of chance and are taught to manage games of 
skillfrom their infancy, yet they never pursue ill 
fortune with such amazing intrepidity. Indeed I 
may entirely acquit them of ever playing — I mean 
of playing for their eyes or their teeth. 

It is true they often stake their fortune* their 
beauty* health and reputations at a gaming-table. 
It even sometimes happens that they play their 
husbands into a jail; yet still they prrserve a de- 
corum unknown to our wives and daughters of 
China. I have been present at a rout in this 
country* where a woman of fashion* after losing 
her money, has sat writhing in all the agonies of 
bad luck; and yet* after all* never imce attempted 
to strip a single pettinoatf or c<iver the board* as 
her last stake* with her head-clothes. 
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However, tboagli I praise their moderation at 
play, 1 must not conceal their assiduity. In Chi- 
na, our women, except upon some great days, are 
never permitted to finger a dice-boxf but here, 
tvery day seems to be a festival; and night itself, 
which gives others rest, only serves to increase 
the female gamester's industry. I have been told 
of an old lady in the country, whu being given 
over by the physicians* played with the curate of . 
her parish to pass the time away: having won all 
his money, she next proposed playing for her fu- 
neral charges, the proposal was accepted; but 
unfortunately, the lady expired just as she had 
taken in her game. 

There are scmie passions, which, though differ- 
ently pursued, are attended with equal conse- 
quences in every eountry: here they game with 
more perseverance, there with greater fury; here 
tliey strip their families, there they strip them- 
selves naked. A lady in China who indulges a 
passion for gaming, often becomes a drunkard; 
and by flourishing a dice-box in one hand, she 
^nerally comes to brandish a dram cup in the 
other. Far be it from me to say there are any 
who drink drams in England; but it is natural to 
suppose, that when a lady has lost every thing 
but her honour, she will be apt to toss that into 
the bargain; and, grown insensible to nicrr feel- 
ings, behave like the Spaniard, who, when all his 
money ^^as gone, endeavoured to borrow more> 
by offering to pawn his whiskers. 



LETTER 

FROM MUSTAFHA DUB-A-DUB KELI KHAN. 

To •isem Htxcchem^ jfrincipal slave-driver to his 
highness the hashaw of Tripoli. 

[The works of education in comm in use, are made 
up of selei tinns from truns-allantir writers. 
Tounj^ persons being iic( ustom»:d to regard 
English literature as oxrlusivelj^ deserving their 
applause and iinitatiouy acquire a disrelish aiid 
disrespect for the productions of oui own coun- 
try. This disrespect results so miich from early 
prejudice, that elementary compilers should 
exert themsilves to vindicate their national 
character. We are consc ious that flowtirs of 
genius have bet n born (but •<born to blush un- 
seen") in the American republic, which needed 
only the fostering MecsBnas% (o display their 
beauties, and force them into public view. It 
is not enough that men write; excellence, in 
any shape, must be thrust into immortality, or 
that ex( ellence is forgotten. We acknowledge 
that the distinguished authors from whom we 
select the following, cannot co nplain of popula? 

" neglect. The satires of the Cogexokt Famii<t 
have circulated eVer^ where, and at one time 
the little volumes of Salmagunui were thought 
an indispensable part of the tea-table furniture 
of every fashionable house in America. But 
this kind of celebrity is most pdrishalile. The 
works of Launcelut Langstaff, and his noble 
brothers, have been too much regarded as mere 
amusing trifles, while th^ty are adorned by all 
the graces of style and s( ntiment. The editor 
of the Lady's Preceptor wislies to convince 
youth, that American productions exist, which 
they may admire and imitate. He wishes also 
to adduce the works of Langs taff and Co, 
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as choice specimens of national literature. He 
is satisfied, that females will not be flis()lease(I 
"with the selectionf and confess that Salma- 
gundi shines not only on tlie toilet and tlir tea- 
tablef but that its lustre is bright amidst tlic 
surrounding glare of British erudition.] 

THOUGH I am often disgusted, my good 
Asem^ with the vices and absurdities of ilio men 
of this country: yvt the women aflord me n wnrid 
of amusement. Tlieir lively prattle is as divcrN 
ing as the chattering of the red-t<Mlpd parrot: nor 
can the green-headed monkey of Timandi, equal 
them in whim and playfulness. But, notwitli- 
standing these valuable qualifications, 1 am sorry 
to obstTve they are not treated witli half the at- 
tention bestowed on the before mentioned animals. 
These infidels puttheir. parrots in cages, and chain 
their monkies; but their women, instead of being 
carefully shut up in harams and seraglios, arc 
abandoned to the direction of their own reason, 
and suffered to run about in perfect freedom, like 
other domestic animals; this comes, Asem, of 
treating their women as rational beings, and al- 
lowing them souls. The conssrjuenre of this pi- 
teous neglect may easily be imagined — they have 
degenerated into all their native wildness, are sel- 
dom to be caught at home, and at an early age 
take to the sti'eets and higliways, where they rove 
about in droves, giving almost as much annoyance 
to the peaceable people, as the troops of wild dogs 
that infest our great cities, or the flights of locusts 
that sometimes spread famine and desolation over 
"whole regions of fi*rtilit.y. 

This propensity to relapse into pristine wild- 
ness, convinces me of the untameahte disposition 
of the seXf who may indeed b<^ partially domes- 

£ 
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ticated by a long course of refinement and re- 
straint, but the moment they are restored to per- 
sonal ireedom, become wild as the young partridge 
of this country, which, though scarcely half hatch- 
ed, will take to the fields and run about with the 
shell upon its back. 

Notwithstanding their wildness* however, they 
are remarkably easy of access, and suffer them- 
selves to be approached at certain hours of the 
day, without any symptoms of apprehension; and 
I have even happily succeeded in detecting them 
at their domestic occupations. One of the most 
important of these consists in thumping vehe- 
mently on a kind of musical instrument^ and pro- 
ducing a confused, hideous, and indi-finable up- 
roar, which they call the description of a battle — 
a jest, no dotiht« for they are wonderfully facetious 
at times, and make great practice of passing jokes 
upon strangers. Sometimes they emphiy them- 
selves in painting little caricatures and landscapes, 
wherein they will display their singular drollery 
in bantering nature fairly out of countenance — 
representing her tricked out in all the tawdry • 
finery of copper skies, purple rivers, calico rorks, 
red grass, clou^'i that look like old clothes set 
adrift by the tempest, and foxy trees, whoate mc- 
lanciioly foliage, drooping and curling most fan- 
tastically, reminds me of an nndnssed periwig 
that I have now and then seen hang on a stick in 
a barber's window. At other times they employ 
themselves in acquiring a smattering of languages 
spoken by nations on thf^ other side of the globe, 
as they find th«'ir own language not sufficiently 
copious to supply their constant (U>niands, and ex- 
press their multifarious ideas. But their most im- 
portant domestic avocation isto embroider on satin 
or muslin, flowei*fl of a non-descript kind^ in whick 
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the great art is to make them as unlike nature as 
possible — or to fasten little bits of jsilvc^r, gold^ 
tinsel and glass, on long strips of muslin, which 
they drag after tliem with much dignity whenever 
they go abroad — a fine lady, like a bird of para- 
dise, being estimated by the length of her taiL 

But do not, my friend, fall into tlie enormous 
error of supposing, that the exercise of these arts 
is attended with any useful or profitable result — 
believe me, thou couldst not indulge an idea 
more unjust and Injurious; for it appears to be an 
established maxim among the women of this coun- 
try that a lady loses her dignity when she conde- 
scends to be useful; and forfeits all rank in society 
the moment she can be convicted of earning a 
farthing. Their labours, therefore, are directed 
not towards supplying their household, but in 
decking their persons, and — ^gcnerous souls! — 
they deck their persons, not so much to please 
themselves, as to gratify others, particularly 
strangers. 1 am confident thou wilt stare at this, 
my good Asem, accustomed as thou art to our east- 
ern fcmsjes, who shrink, in blushing timidity, 
even from the glances of a lover, and are so chary 
of their favours that they even seem fearful of la- 
visliing their smiles too profusely on their hus- 
bands. Here, on the contrary, the stranger has 
the first place in female regard, and so far do they 
carry their hospitality, that I have seen a fine la- 
dy slight a dozen tried friends and real admirers, 
who lived in her smiles and made her happiness 
their study, merely to allure the vague and wan- 
dering glances of a stranger who viewed her per- 
son with indifference and treated her advances 
with contempt. By the whiskers of our sublime 
bashaw, but this is higlily flattering to a foreigmr! 
and thou maycst judge bow particularly pleasing 
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to one^ who is, like myself, so ardent an admirer 
of the sex. Far be it from me to condemn this 
extraordinary manifestation of good will— let their 
own countrymen look to that. 

Be not alarmed, i conjure thee, my dearAsem, 
lest I should be tempted by these beautiful barba- 
rians to break the faith I owe to the tfaree-and- 
twenty wives from whom my unhappy destiny has 
perhaps severed me for ever — no Asem; neither 
time nor the bitter succession of misfortunes that 
pursues me, can shake from my heart the memory 
of former attachments. I listen with a tranquU 
heart to the strumming and prattling of these 
fair syrens-^their whimsical paintings toiuch not 
the tender chord of my affections; and f would 
still defy their fascinations, though they trailed 
' after them trains as long as the gorgeous trap- 
pings which are dragged at the heels of the holy 
camel of Mecca; or as the tail of the great beast 
in onr prophei*^ Vmioh, which measured three 
hundred and forty-nine leagues, two miles, three 
furlongs, and a hand's breadth in longitude. 

The dress of these women is, if possible, more ^ 
eccentric and whimsical than their deportment, 
and they take an inordinate pride in certain orna- 
ments, which are probably derived from their sa- 
vage progenitors. A woman of this country, 
drcss'd out for an exhibition, is loaded with as 
many ornaments as a Circassian slave when 
brought out for sale. Their heads are tricked out 
with little bits of horn or shell, cut into fantastic 
shapes, and they soem to emulate eacli other in the 
number of these singular baubles — like the wo- 
men we have seen in our journeys to Alleppo, who 
cover tlieir heads with the entire shell of a tortoise, 
and thus equipped are the envy of all their less 
fortunate acquaintance. They also decorate their 
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necks and ears with coraU gold chains, and glass 
beads, and load their fingf-rs with a variety of 
rings; though, 1 must confess, 1 have never per- 
ceived Hiat they wear any in their noses — as has 
been affirmed by many travellers. We have heard 
much oftheir painting themselves most hideously, 
and making use of bear's grease in great profu- 
sion; but this I solemnly assure thee is a misre- 
presentationf civilization, no doubt, having gra- 
dually extirpated these nauseous practices. It is 
true, I have seen two or three of tliese females, 
who had disguised their features with paint; but 
then it was merely to give a tinge of red to their 
cheeks, and did not look very frightful— -and as to 
ointment, lliey rarely use any now, except occa- 
sionally a little Grecian oil for their hair, which 
gives it a glossy, greasy, and (as tliey thinkj very 
comely appearance. Tiie last mentioned class of 
females, I take, for granted, have been hut lately 
caught, and still retain strong traits of their ori- 
ginal savage propensities* 

The most flagrant and inexcusable fault, how- 
ever, wliich 1 find in tiiese lovely savages, is the 
shameless and abandoned exposure of their per- 
sons. Wilt thou not suspect me «if exaggeration 
when I affirm — wilt thou not blusli for them, most 
discreet musselman, wlien I de< lare to thee, tliat 
they are so lost to all sense of modesty as to ex- 
pose the whole of their fates from the forehead to 
the chin, and that they even go abroad with their 
hands uncovered! — Monstrous indelicacy] 

But what I am going to disclose, will doujtless 
appear to thee still more incredihlo. Tiiough ( 
*annot forbear paying a tribute of admiratinii to 
die beautiful faces of these fair infidels, yet I must 
jive it as my firm opinion that their persons are 
iireposterously unscerv'iy in vain did I look 
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around me on my first landings for those divine 
* torniH of redundant pruportionn which answer to 
f he true standard of eastern beauty — not a single 
fat fair one could 1 behold among the multitudes 
that thronged the s^reets^ the females that passed 
in review be fore me, tripping sportively along, 
resembled a procession of shadows, returning to 
their graves at the crowing of the cock. 

This meagerncss I at fii*st ascribed to their ex- 
cessive volubility; for 1 have somewhere seen it 
advanced by a learnt'd doctor, that the sex were 
endowed with a peculiar activity of tongue, in 
order that they might practice talking as a health- 
ful exercise, necessary to their confined and seden- 
tary mode of life. This exercise, it was natural 
to suppose, would be carried to great excess in a 
logocracy. <«Too true," thought I, "they have 
converted what was undoubtedly meant as a be- 
neficent gift, into a noxious habit that steals the 
flesh from their bones and the roses from their 
cliceks; they absolutely talk themselves thin!'* 
Judge then of my surprise when I was assured, 
not long since, that this meagerncss was consi- 
dered the perfection of personal beauty, and that 
many a lady starved herself with all the obsti- 
nate perseverance of a pious dervise — into a fine 
figure! "nay more," said my informer, "they 
will often sacrifice their healths in this eager pur- 
suit of skeleton beauty, and drink vinegar, eat 
pickles, and smoke tobacco to keep themselves 
within the scanty outlines of the fashion."— 
Faugh! Ailali preserve me from such beauties^ 
who contaminate their pure blood with noxious 
recipes: who impiously sacrifice the best gift of 
heaven, to a preposterous and mistaken vanity* 
Ere long I shall not be surprised to see them scar- 
ring their faces like the negroes of Congo, flatten- 
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ing their noses in imitation of the Hottentots, or 
like tho barbarians of Ab-at Tiniar, distorting 
thfir lips and ears out of all natural dimensions. 
Since 1 nTeived this information, I cannot con- 
template a fine figure, without thinking of a vine- 
gar cruet: nor htuk at a dashing belle >\i(hout fan- 
cying her a pot of pickled cucumbers! \Vhat a 
difference, my friend, between these shades, and 
the plump beautii'S of Tripoli; what a contrast 
between an infidel fair oine ^nd my favourite wife, 
Fatima, whom I bought b^ the hundred weight 
and had trundled home in a wheel- barrow. 

But enough for the present; I am promised a 
faithful account of the arcana of a lady*s toilet — 
a cimiplete initiatif»n into the arts, mysteries, spi-lls 
and potions: in short, the whole chemical process 
by which she- reduces herself down to the most 
fashionable sttfiulard of insignificance; together 
with specimens of the strait waistcoats, the lacings, 
the bandagrs, and the various ingenious instru- 
ments with M hich she puts nature to the rack, and 
tortures lirrsi If into a prciper figure to be iuimired. 

Farewell, th<»u sweetest of slave-drivers! the 
erhors that rejieat to a lover's ear thesotig nf his 
mistress, are not more soothing than tidings from 
those we love. Let thy answers to my letti^rs be 
speedy; and never, I pray thee, for a moment cease 
to watch over the prosperity of my house, and the 
welfare of mv bfloved wives. Let thrm want for 
nothing, my friend; but feed them plentifully on 
honey, boiled rice and water gruel, so tltat whvn I 
return to the blessed land of my fathers (if that 
can ever be!) I may find them improved in size 
and loveliness, andsh-ek as the graceful elephants 
that range the gn-eti vall«'y of Abimar. 

Ever tliine, 

MUSTAPIIA. 
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ledyard's character of women. 

[LEDTARD9 the celebrated travdierf who is quot- 
ed in the ensuing extract from one of the es- 
says of an occasional correspondent with the 
Port FoliOf was a native of Ci>nnecticut. At 
the early ag** of eighteen* with no other advan- 
tages than those which a grammar school had 
afforded, his ardent curiosity and enterprising 
genius were displayed. Alone in a canoe^ the 
work of his own hands^ and with provisions for 
which he was indebted to the kindness of his 
village frit nds, he performed iiis first voyage, 
by descending the Connecticut river from Dart- 
mouth to Unrtfordy witliout any previous know- 
ledge of its navigation. In 1771 9 he sailed to 
London as a common saiiorf and accompanied 
captain Cook, witli whom he was a favourite, in 
his tliird voyage of disiovery. A narrative of 
his various adventures, a description of the fa- 
tigues, the p* rils and the disappointments wliich 
this indefatigable traveller encountered, though 
highly interesting, would not be within the scope 
of this work. We shall merely add, that he died 
at Cairo, in the year 1789, while (m a journey 
to explore the interior parts of Africa. 

In the year 1781, he published an account of 
Cook's voyage; and his pilgrimage through va- 
rious regions of the globe, may be traced in his 
communications to the African Assoriation at 
L'mdon. In one of these, he has borne a tes- 
timony in behalf of the sex, which is ^t once 
elegant, grateful and just. 

I CONFESS I am not one of those who endea- 
vour to establish a fancied superiority by reviling 
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the female character, and I think these midnight 
lucubrations have borne testimony to my sincere 
fondness and undissembled |;espect for its loveli- 
ness and dignity. Milton has acknowledged tliat 
<<iove is one of the lowest ends of human life;'' 
and I readily believe that this world, without tiie 
sweet intercourse of looks and smiles, would be but 
a wide waste indeed. Why is it that, in tlic hour 
of distress, we forget all our vaunted heroism, 
and fly to the arms of female kindness for that 
consolation, which we in vain seek in our own re- 
flections? And why is it that the tears of a wo- 
man have more effect in arousing nur feelings, 
than the loudest call of the clarion? It is that all- 
X^ervading influence, which moves every passion 
of the human breast, it is that which melts the 
most fierce into docility, and inspires even cow- 
ardice with bravery. 

Spencer, a favourite poet with me, has a pas- 
sage on the influence of women in distress^ which 
I wish every one to read and admlire: 

Nought is there under Heaven's hollow nesse. 
That moves more dear compassion of the mind. 
Than beautj broaght t' iinworthie wretchedncsse. 
Through envie's snare, or fortune's freaks unkind; 
I, latdy, whether through her brightness bljnd, 
Or, thro' allegiance and part fealty, 
"Which I do owe unto all woman kind. 
Feel my heart prest wiUi so great agony. 
When such I see, that all for pity i could dy. 

But whilst I admire, and praise and defend* let 
jiie not be supjiosed to be so blind as to see all 
their virtues and tlieir vires, -their beauties and 
deformities in the same partial light. No; the 
canvas so alluring to the eye is yet tarnished by 
*nany a stain. The sickly mein of afiectation, the 
roUy of a weak mind; <"'( ^^'*' ungenial chill of 
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prudery, the vice of an impure mind, witii many 
other frailties that female^e^A is heir to, must be 
corrected before woman ran be called perfect. 
Yet with all these imperfections, how infinitely 
do they surpass us in virtue, friendship, constan- 
cy, fortitude, genuine good sense, and unaffected 
good nature! 

Let me add a grateful testimony of older ex- 
perience, of which I have been reminded by thest 
reflections. In the travels of Ledyard, thfs cele- 
brated traveller says, he has <<always remarked 
that women in all countries, are civil, obliging, 
tender and humane; that they are ever inclined 
to be gay and cheerful, timorous and modest; and 
that they do not hesitate^ like men, to perform a 
kind or generous action. 

<«Not haughty, not arrogant, not supercilious; 
they are full of courtesy, and fond of society. 
More liable in general to err than man, but in 
general also more virtuous, and performing more 
good actions than he. Xo a woman, whether ci- 
vilized or savage, I never addressed myself in the 
language of friendship and decency, without re- 
ceiving a friendly and decent answer; with man 
it has often been otherwise. 

"In wandering over the barren plains of inhos- 
pitable Denmark, through honest Sweden and fro- 
zen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, unpriu- 
cipled Russia, and the wide-spread regions of the 
wandering Tartars; if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or 
flick, the women have ever been friendly to niCf 
and uniformly so; and to add to this virtue, 8» 
worthy the appellation of benevolence, these ac- 
tions have been performed in so free and kind a 
manner, that if I was thirsty, I drank th« sweet- 
est draught, and if hungry^ I ate the coarsest 
meal with a double relish.'' 
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ON FEMALE ATTRACTIONS. 

FLAYELLA has a multitude of charms. She 
18 scnaribley affkUlf*^ modest and good humoured. 
She is tall without beinjs^ awkward, and as straight 
as an arrow. She has a clear complexion^ lively 
eye.s, pretty mouth, and white, even teeth; and 
will answer the description which any rhyming 
luver can give of the mistress of his affections, 
after having ransacked heaven and earth for simi- 
lies; and yet I cannot admire her. She wants, in 
my opinion, th^t'nameless sanuthingf or Je ne scai 
quoif which is far more attractive than beauty. — 
It is, in short, a peculiar manner of saying the 
most insignificant things, and doing the most tri- 
fling actions which captivates us, and takes our 
heai*ts by surprise. Though I am a strenuous 
advocate for a modest, decent and unaffected de- 
portment in the fair sex, I would not, however, 
have a fine woman altogether insensible of her 
personal charms, for she would then be as insipid 
as Flavella. I would only have her conscious 
enough of them to behave with modest freedom, 
and to converse with fluency and spirit. When a 
woman stalks majestically into a room, with tho 
haughty airs of a first rate beauty, and expects 
every one whf» sees her to admire her, my indig- 
nation rises, and I get away as fast as I can, in 
order to eryoy the ( onversation of an easy, good 
humoured creature, who is neither beautiful, nor 
conceited enough to be troublesome, and who is 
as willing to give pleasure^ as desirous to re- 
Gtive it* 
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TENDERNESS TO MOTHERS. 

MARK! that parent hen^ said a father to his 
beloved daugliter. With what anxious rare docs 
she call together tier little offspring, and cover 
them with her expanded wings. The kite is ho- 
vering in the air, and disappointed of his prey, 
by the care the hen takes of her brood, may per- 
haps, dart upon the hen herself, and bear her off 
in his talons. 

Does not this sight suggest to you the tender- 
ness and affection of your mother? her watchful 
care protected you in the helpless p<Tiod of your 
infancy, when she nourished you with ht-r milk, 
taught your limbs to move, and your tongue to 
lisp its unformed accents. In childhood, she has 
mourned over your little griefs, has rejoiced in 
your innocent delights, has administered to you 
the healing balm in sickness, and has instilli'd into 
your mind the love of truth, of virtue, and of 
wisdom. Oh! cherish every sentiment of respect 
to such a mother: she merits your warmest gra- 
titude, esteem and veneration. 

FEROIVAL. 



CHARACTER OF TWO SISTERS. 

FLIRTILLA is a gay, lively, giddy girl; she 
is what the world calls handsome; she dances and 
sings admirably, has something to say upon every 
fashion, person, play, opera, masquerade, or pub- 
lic exhibition, and has an easy flow of words, that 
pass upon the multitude for. wit. In shorty the 
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whole end of her existence seems to be centered 
in a love of company and the fasliion. No won- 
der she is noticed only by the less worthy part of 
the world. Amelia, the lovely Amelia, makes 
home her greatest happiness. Nature has not 
been so lavish of her charms, as to her sister; but 
she has a soft pleasing countenance, that plainly 
indicates the gdodness of her heart within. Her 
person is not sirikinje^ at first, but as it becomes 
familiar to the beholder, is more so than that of 
her sister. For her modest deportment, and her 
sweet disposition, will daily gain ground on any 
person who has the happiness of conversing with 
her. She reads much, and digests what she reads. 
Her serenity of mind is not to be disturbed by the 
disappointment of a party of pleasure, nor her 
spirit agitated by the sliaiie of a cap, or the co- 
lour of a ribbon. Slie speaks but little when in 
company, but when she does, every one is silent, 
and attends to her as an oracle, and she has one 
true friend with whom she passes her days in 
tranquillity. The reader may easily judge which 
of these two sisters is the most amiable. 



FAMILY LOVE AND HARMONY. 

I WILL amuse you with a little experiment, 
said Charles one evening to Lucy, Emilia, and 
James, and rising from the table, he took the can- 
dles and held tliem about half an inch asunder^ 
opposite to a medallion of Dr. Franklin, about two 
yards distant fmm it. The motto round the figure 
—••Unhurt amidst the war of elements," was but 

{'ust distinctly visibh ; when the di^gree of light 
lad been sufficiently observed, he united ths 

p 
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flames of the two candleR, by putting them close 
together* and the whole figure with the inscription 
became instantly illumipated in a much stnmger 
manner than before. They were all pleased and 
struck with the effect* and they desired Euphro- 
iiiusy who now entered the parlour* to explain to 
them the cause of it. He commended their enter- 
tainment* and informed them that a greater degree 
of heat is produced by the junction of the two 
flames* and consequently a farther attention^ and 
more coinous emission of the particles of which 
light consists. But* my dear young friends* con- 
tinued he* attend to the lessons of virtue* as weU 
as of science* which the experiment you have seen 
aff »rds» Mature has implanted in your heaHs, 
benevolence* friendship* gratitude* humanity and 
generosity; and these social afftTtions are sepa- 
rately shining lights In the world; but* they bum 
with peruliar warmth and lustre* when moi*e con- 
centered in the kindred charities of brother* sister^ 
child and parent; and harmony* peace, sympathy 
in joy and grief* mutual good offices* forgiveness 
and forbearance are the bright emanaticms of do- % 
mestic love. May the radiance of such virtues 
long illuminate this happy household. 

. FERCITAL. 



PENELON ON EDUCATION. 

IF girls do not apply early to things of some 
solidity* they will have neither taste for them, 
nor pleasure in them* afterwards. A mother 
should by degrees represent to her daughter the 
advantage of rational application; but she should 
rather make the acquisition of knowledge a re- 
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creatioTiy than a toil, otherwise siiewill cause the 
child to be disgusted with all improyeinent. 

Begin to teach children history, by relating lit- 
tle tales of interesting and noble actions, which 
will engage their attention, enlarge their ideas, 
and give them a taste for virtue: this method will 
lead them as they grow older, to wish to acquire 
general knowledge, and will render them }4eas- 
ing companions. 

But endeavour to guard against presumption, 
and self-conceit, always praise them more when 
they doubt or ask for information, than when 
they «eem certain <^ their knowledge: this is the 
best means of infusing into them gently a proper 
modesty of opinion, and of discouraging an argu- 
mentative manner, which is extremely disgusting 
in young females. 

Let not girls mistake vivacity of imagination 
and facility nf speaking for wit; thoy will other- 
'wise interfere upon all occasions, and talk and de- 
cide up<m subjects the least suited to their capa- 
city. Tell them that quickness of repartee, and 
a readiness of expressing themselves with ease 
and grace, are not ess(*ntial talents, because they 
are frequently p<Misessed by women who are de- 
ficient in solidity of understanding; but imprint 
strongly on their minds, that a discreet and regu- 
lar c>indurt, and a knowledge when to be silent 
and when to deliver their sentiments ^ith pro- 
priety, are essential qualifications which com- 
mand resprct and conciliate esteem. 

Pan'nts frequently encourage girls in softness 
and timidity, bordering on weakn«'ss, which ren- 
der them imapiihle of being firm and uniform 
characters. They are perhaps naturally fearful, 
and they affect to be so still more, and thus cns- 
lom confirms this failing: if you show contempt 
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for these fears and affectations, it will be the 
most effectual way to correct them. 

As an extreme love of refinement is too apt to 
iniiuence the sex, represent to a young lady, the 
utility of an accommodating disposition. Since 
we must frequently associate with persons who 
are not very refined, and enter into occupations 
not suitable to our tastes: reason, which is true 
good sense, points out fastidiousness as a weak* 
ness of character. A mind tliat understands true 
politeness, and knows how to descend to ordinary 
occupations, is infinitely superior to those exce,9- 
sively delicate minds, that are overcome with dii^ 
gust upon every occasion. 

Endeavour to persuade young ladies not to ima- 
gine that great beauty is the most desirable gift. 
A beauty idolizes her own p: rson more than the 
most passionate lover. Inform them, that beauty 
de(!eives the person who possesses it much more 
than those who are its admirers; and lead them 
to reflect, that a very few years will rob them of 
all their charms. 

Beauty without merit is very little serviceable 
to a girl; she can only expect to draw in a young 
coxcomb to marry her, with whom she must be 
wretched. But when modesty and virtue are 
joined with beauty, the possessor ot these quali- 
fications may aspire to an union with a man of 
real merit. 

As there are no regulations for dress, equipa- 
ges, or way of living, thire are in effect none for 
the general situations in life. Most women are 
disposed to love an ostentations display, and are 
foud of leading the fashions: this vain ambition 
frequently ruins families, and the ruin of families 
must draw on the corruption of morals. On one 
side, this parade excites in persons of a low con- 
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dition the desire of appearing above their sitna- 
tiony which leads them to commit dislionest ac- 
tions; on the other hand, it induces persons of 
quiiiityt who find themselves without resources^ 
to be guilty of mean and scandalous actions to 
suppoil: their exp ns**s; by these means are extin- 
guished good faith, probity and ingenuousness, 
€ven amongst tho nearest relations. Endeavour, 
therefore, to convince young ladies how much 
more estimable that honour is, wiiich is derived 
from a right conduct and cultivated understand- 
ing, than from any ostintatious display. 

Endeavour ti» giv a young woman a proper 
flense of the part she is to art if she marries. — 
She is to have the care «)f educating her children; 
of the boys to a certain age, of the girls till they 
marry. She ought to have a quick discernment 
to find out the natural genius and disposition of 
«acli child, to conduct hers If pr>|>erly* towards 
tlM*m, to discover their inclinations* tah^nts and 
tempers, to porsuade them by good advice, and 
to correct their errours. She should carefully ac- 
quire and preserve her authuritj, without losing 
tli«'ir love and confidence. 

A mother of a family should have a proper 
flense of religion, to be able to intil good princi- 
ples into her children. St. Paul assures women 
that their salvation depends upon well educating 
their children. 

Many women too much neglect economy, par- 
ticularly those in higher stations of life; accus- 
tom- d to aiBuence and indolence, they disclaim 
this virtue, as involving th(*m in unworthy occu- 
pations. Teach young ladii'S* that a mistress of 
m family should accustom herself to keep an ac- 
c«ttut of her expenses^ to know the value of the 

72 
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necessaries of life as well as the articles of dresd^ 
that she may prevent waste and imposition. But 
thouj^h she should avoid prodigalitv, 1 't her not 
run into the opposite extreme. Avarice i^ains 
little, and greatly dishonours those who are under 
its influence. A reasonable woman only practises 
frugality to avoid the shame and injustice attend* 
ing an expensive and ruinous conduct; she re* 
trenches superfluous t^xpcnsesy that she may have 
it in her power tlie more libi^rally to perform acts 
of friendship^ benevolence^ and charity. 
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dccommodated to the present state of society, tfian* 
ners^ and government, in the United States of 
America. Addressed to the Visiters of the Faung 
Ladies^ Academy in Philadelphia/ 2Sth July^ 

1787^ by BKNJAMIN RUSU5 M. D. 

THE branches of literature most essential for 
a young lady in this country* appear to be» 

1st. A knowledge of the English languagt).--* 
She should not only read* but speak and spell it 
correctly. And to enable her to do this, site 
should be taught the English grammar, and be 
frequently examined in applying its rules in com- 
mon conversation. 
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dd. Pleasure and interrgt conspire te make the 
writing of a fair and legible hand, a necessary 
branch of a lady*s education. For this pur])ose 
she should be taught not only to shape every let- 
ter pro|M'rly9 but to pay the strictest regard to 
points and capitals. 

I once heani of a man who prof* ssed to dis- 
cover the tempers and dispositions of persons by 
looking at their hand writing. Without inquir- 
ing into the probability of this story; I shall only 
remark, that there is one thing in which all man- 
kind agree upon this subject, and that is, in con- 
sidering writing that is blotted, crooked*br ilkgi- 
ble, as a mark of vulgar education. 1 know of 
few things more rude or illiberal, than to intrude 
a letter upon a person of rank or business, which 
cannot, be easily read. Peculiar care should be 
taken to avoid every kind of ambiguity and affec« 
tation in writing mimes. I have now a letter in 
my p'sst'ssion u|>on business, fnim a gentleman 
of a liberal proft'ssion in a neighbouring state, 
which I am unable to answer, because I cannot 
dim'over the name which is subscribf^d to it. For 
ehvious n^asons I would recommend the writing 
of tlie first, or christian name, at full length, 
wht*re It does not consist of more than two s\na- 
bIcA. — Abbreviations of all kind in li tter writing, 
which aluays denote cither haste or carelessness, 
should likowise be avoided. 1 have only to add 
under this head, that the Italian and inverted 
hanils which are read with difficulty, are by no 
means accommodated to the active state of husi- 
nesA in AmeHca, or to the simplicity of the citi- 
sens of a ri'public. 

Sd. Some knowledge o{ figures and bookkeep- 
ing is absoluti'ly necessary to qualify a young 
lady for the duties which await ber in this coun- 
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try. There are certain occupations in which she 
may assist her husband with this knowlodgf^; and 
should she survive him» and aj^n^c ably to the «iis- 
torn of our Ci>untry be the executrix of his will, 
site cannot fail of deriving immense advantages 
from it. 

4th. An acquaintance with geos^raphy and some 
instru(*tion with rhr'»n(»1ogy will enable a young 
lady to reiid history, biography and travels, with 
advantage; and thereby «|ualify lier not only for 
a general intercourse with the world, but to be 
an agreeable compaiiifHi f<ir a sensible man« To 
these branrhes of knowledge may be added, in 
some instanceHy a general acquaintance with the 
first prinriples of HStron(»niy« natural philosophy 
and cli* mist.ry* particulaily with such parts of 
tliein as are calculated to prevent superstition, by 
explaining the causes, or obviating tlie effects of 
natural evil, and such, as are capable of being ap- 
plied to dom' sth*, and cuilinary purposes. 

5th. Vocal music should never be neglected in 
the education of a young lady in this country.-— 
Besides preparing her to join in that pnrt of pub- 
lic worship which consists in psalmody, it will 
'enable her to sorjthe the cares of domestic life, 
Tlie distress and vexation of a husband — the noise 
of a nursery, and even the sorrows that will some« 
times intrude into her own bosom, may all be re- 
lieved by a si»ng. where sound afid sentitT<ent 
tiniti* to act upon the mind. I hope itVill not be 
thought foreign to this part of our subject to in- 
troduce a fact bore which has been suggested to 
me by my profession, and that is, that the exer- 
cise of the organs of the breasts by singing, con- 
tributes very much to defend them from th<»se dis- 
eases to which our climate and other causes, 
liave of late exposed theuu Our Gtrman fellow 
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citizens are seldom afflicted with consumptions^ 
noi' have I i^ver known but one instance of spitting 
of blood among them. I'his, I beli<*ve, is in part 
occasioned by the strength which their lungs ac- 
quire^ by exi r* ising thrm frequently in vocal 
musicy for this constitutes an essential branch of 
their education. The music-master of our acade- 
my has furnished me with an observation stiU 
BW»re in favour of this o])inion He informed me 
that he had known several instances of persons 
who were strongly dispiised to tlie consumption^ 
who were restored to health, by the moderate ex- 
ercise of their lungs in singing. 

6th. Dancing is by no means an improper 
branch of education for an American lady. It 
pr<imotes healih» and rendi^rs the figure and mo- 
tions of Uie body easy and agreeable. I antici- 
pate tlie time when the resources of conversation 
shall be so far multiplied, that the amus(*ment of 
dancing shall be wholly confined to children. 
But in our present state of society and knowledge^ 
I conceive it to be an agreeabln substitute for the 
ignoble pleasures of drinking and gaming, in our 
assemblies of grown people. 

rth. The attention of our young ladies should 
be directed, as soon as they are prepared for it, 
to the reading of history — travels — poetry — and 
moral essays. These studies are accommodated, 
in a peculiar manner, to the present state of so- 
ciety in America, and when a relish is excited for 
them in early life, tliey subdue that passion for 
reading novels, which so generally pn^vails among 
the fair sex. I < annot dismiss this species of writ- 
ing and n*a(ling without observing, that the sub- 
jecls «f novels are by no means nccouimodated to 
our pr>-sent manners. They hold up /f/e, it is 
true^ but it is not as yet life in America. Our 
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passions have not as yet ^'overstepped the modes* 
ty of nature," nor are they ♦♦torn to tatters," to 
use tlie expressions of the poet, by extravag-'^nt 
Icive, jealousy, ambition, or revenge. As yet the 
intrigues of a British novel are as foreign to our 
manners, as the refinements of Asiastic vice. Let 
it nut be said^ that the talf*s of distress, which fill 
Bodern novels, have a tendency to soften the fe- 
male heart into acts of humanity. The fact is the 
revcrs' of this. The abortive sympathy which 
is excited by the recital of imaginary distress, 
blunts the heart to that which is real; and, hence^ 
we sometimes see instances of young ladies, who 
weep away a whole forention over the criminal 
sorrows of a fictitious Charlotte or Werter, turn- 
ing with disdain at three o'clock from the sight 
of a beggar, who solicits in feeble accents or 
signs, a small portion only of the crumbs which 
fall from their father'^ tables. 

8th. It will be necessary to collect all these 
branches (»f education with regular instruction in 
the christian religion. For this purpose the prin- 
ciples of the different sects of christians should be 
taughf^ and explained, and our pupils should ear* 
ly be furnished with some of the most simple ar- 
guments in favour of the truth of Christianity.* 
A portion of the Bible (of late improperly banish- 
ed from our schools) should be read by tliem every 
day* and such questions should be asked, after 
reading it, as are calculated to imprint upon their 
min<ls the interesting stories contained in it. 
' Rousseau has asserted that the great secret of 
•education consists in <♦ wasting the time of children 

* Ramn Haller's letters to his dauehter, on the truths of the 
•hristtan religioi., and Dr. Heattie's "Evidencf ot'the ' hristian Ile- 
ligion briefly a»d plainly stated," are excellent little tracts, and well 
Adapted for this purpose. 
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profitably.'' There is some truth in this observa- 
tion. [ believe that we ofton inipnir their healthy 
and weaken their capacities by iin|)<ising studies 
upon them, whi^ h are not proportione<l to their 
years. But this objection (iot-H not apply to reli- 
l^ous instruction. Th.re are certain simple pro- 
positions in the christian religion, whit h are suit- 
ed in a peculiar manner, to the infant state of r«'a- 
8on and moral Sinslbiliiy. A rlersi;ynian of long 
experience in the instruction of youth inform d 
me, that he always f /und children acquired reli- 
|[pous knowled.^e 'nore easily than knowledge up- 
on other subjects; and th<%t young girls acquired 
this kind of knowledge moi*e readily than boys. 
The female beeast is the natural soil of ( hristian- 
ity; and while our women are taught to believe 
its dt)ctrines and obey its precepts, the wit of ViJ- 
taire, and the style of B dinghroke, will never be 
able to destniy its influent e upon our citizens. 

I cannot help remarking in this place, that Chris- 
tianity exerts the most friendly influence upon 
science, as well as uptm the morals and manners 
of mankind. Whether this be occasioned by the 
unity of truth, and the mutual assistance which 
truths upon different subjects aff »rd each other^ 
or whether the faculties of the mind be sharpened 
and corrected by embracing the truths of revela- 
tionf and then^by prepared to investigate and per- 
ceive the truths upon the subjects, I will not de- 
termine, but I believe that tJie greatest discove- 
ries in science have been made by christian philo- 
sophers, and that there is the most knowledge in 
th«>8e countries where there is the most Christian- 
ity. If this remark be well founded, then those 
philfMMiphers wh4> rejected Christianity, and I hose 
christians, whetherparentsorsclioolmasters, who 
neglect the religious insti'uction of their cbildreii 
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themselves or their Trionds with them, after they 
become mistresses of f;imilies! their harpsicords 
serve only as side-boards for their parloiirs, and 
jirovc by their silence, that necessity and cirt iim- 
stances, will alw ays prevail over fashion and false 
maxims of education. 

Let it not be supposed from those observations 
that 1 am insensible of the charms of instrumen- 
tal niHsiry or that I wish to exclude it from the 
education of a lady where a musical ear irresist- 
ibly disposes to it, and affluence at the same time 
affords a prospect of sucli an exemption from the 
usual cares and duties of the mistress of a fami- 
ly, as will enable her to practice it. These cir- 
cumstances form an exception to the general con- 
duct that should arise upon this subject, from the 
present state of society and manners in America. 

It is agreeable to obsi rve how differently mo- 
dern writers and the inspired author of the Pro- 
verbs describe a fine woman. Tiie former con- 
fine their praises chiefly to perscmal charms and 
ornamental accomplishments, while tlie latter cel- 
ebrates only the virtues of a valuable mistress of 
a family and a usrful member of society. Tho 
one is perfectly acquainted with all the fashion- 
able languages of Europe; tho other, <<opens her 
inoutli with wisdom,*' and is pei'fectly aHfuainted 
with all tiic uses of the needle, Die distaff and the 
loom. The business of the one, is ])leasure; the 
pleasure of the oilier, is business. The one is ad- 
mired abroad; the other is honoured and beloved 
at home. •<iler children rise up and call her 
blessedy her husband also, and he praisoth her." 
There is no fame in the world er|ual to tliis; 
iior is there a note in music half so delightful 
u tho respectful language with which a gratc- 
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fill son or daii.&;litor perpetuates the memory of a 
seiisililc and attec lion ate mother. 

It slniuid not surprise, us that British customs, 
^vith ri'spert tu femaiu education, have been trans- 
planttd into our Anr-ricaii schools and families. 
S\\' see marks of the saine incongruity^ of time 
and place, in njany other things. We behold our 
houses accommodatt d to the clfmate of Great 
Britain, by eastern and western dirictions. We 
behold our ladi* s panting in a heat of ninety de- 
groesy under a hat and cushion, which were calcu- 
lated for the temperature of a British summer. 
We behold our ( itiz>'ns condemned and punished 
by a criminal law, which was eopied from a coun- 
try, wliere maturity in corrupticm renders public 
executions a part of tfie amusements of the nation. 
It is high time to awake from this servility — ^to 
study our own c haracter — to examine the age of 
our country — and to adopt manners in every thing 
that shall he accommodated to our state of socie- 
ty, and to the forms of our government. In par- 
ticular it is incumbent upon us to make ornamen- 
tal aiTomplishments yield to principles and know-^ 
ledge, in the edocatioo of our women. 

A philosopher once said <<let me make all the 
balliids of a country, and 1 care not who makes its 
laws." lie mi.a:ht with more propriety have 
said, let tlie ladies of a country be educated pro- 
perly, and tiiey will not only make and adminis- 
ter its laws, but form its manners and character. 
It would require a livtjy imagination to describe, 
or even to ( ()m])rehend, the happiness of a coun- 
try; where knowledge and virtue \\ere generally 
diifused among the female sex. Our young men 
would Mien be restrained from vice by the terronr 
1)1* h<'ing banished tV(»m their company. The loud 
~ uigh, and the malignant smile, at theexpence of 
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innocence, or of personal infirmities — tlic feats of 
successful mimickry — and tlie low-priced wit, 
whitli is borrowed from a misapplication of scrip- 
ture phrases, would no more be considered as re- 
commendations to the society of the ladies. A 
double entendre in their presence, would then ex- 
clude a gentleman for ever from the company of 
both sexes, and probably oblige him to seek an 
asylum from contempt in a foreign country. — 
The influence of female education would be still 
more extensive and useful in domestic life. The 
obligations of gentlemen to qualify themselves 
by knowledge and industry to discharge the du- 
ties of benevolence, would be increased by mar- 
riage; and the patriot — the hero — and the legis- 
lator, would find the sweetest reward of their 
toils, in the approbation and applause of their 
wives. Children would discover the marks of 
maternal prudence and wisdom in every station 
of life; for it has been remarked that there have 
been few great or good men who have not been 
blessed with wise and prudent mothers. Cyrus 
• \«'as taught to revere the gods by his mother 
Mandane— -Samuel was devoted to his ]>rop}ietiG 
office before he was born by his mother Hannah — 
Constantine was rescued from paganism by his 
mother Constantia — and Edward the sixth inhe- 
rited those great ami excellent qualities, which 
made him the delight of the age in which lie lived, 
from his mother, lady Jane Seymour. Many 
other instances might he mentioned, if necessary, 
from ancient and modern history, to establish the 
truth of this proposition. 

I am not enthusiastical upon the subject of 
education. In the ordinary course of human af- 
fairs, we shall probably too soon follow the foot- 
steps of the nations of Europe in manners and 
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vices. The first marks we shall perceive of our 
declension, will apj)ear among our women. Their 
idleness, ignorance and profligacy will be the har- 
bingers of our ruin. Then will the character and 
performance of a buffoon on the theatre, be the 
subject of more conversation and praise, than the 
patriot or the minister of the gospel — then will 
our language and pronunciation be enfeebled and 
corrupted by a flood of French and Italian words; 
then will the history of romantic amours, be pre- 
ferred to the pure and immortal writings of Ad- 
dison, Hawkesworth and Johnson; — ^then will 
our churches be neglected* and the name of the 
Supreme Being never be called upon, but in pro- 
phane exclamations — then will our Sundays be 
appropriated only to feats and concerts — and 
then will begin all that train of domestic and po- 
litical calamities — But, I forbear. The pros- 
pect is so painful, that I cannot help, silently, im- 
ploring the great Arbiter of human affairs, to in- 
terpose His almighty goodness, and to deliver us 
from these evils, that, at least, one spot of the 
earth may be reserved as a monument of the ef- 
fects of good education, in order to show in some 
degren, wliat our species was before the fall; and 
what it shall be after its restoration. 



DRESS. 



BY far too much of a glvVs time is taken up in 
<Iress. This is an external accomplishment; but 
I choose to consider it by itself. The body hides 
tlie mind, and it is in its turn obscured by the dra- 
pery. I hate to see the frame of a picture so 
glaring as to catch the eye and divide the attcn- 
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tion — dress ought to adorn the person, and not 
rival it. It may be simple, elegant and bef om- 
ingy without being expensive: and ridiculous fa- 
shions disregarded, while singularity is avoided. 
The beauty of dress (I shall raise astonishment 
by saying so) is its not being conspicuous one way 
or the other; when it neither distorts or hides the 
human form by unnatural protuberances. If or- 
naments are much studied, a consciousness of be- 
ing well ^Iressod Will appear in the face; and sure- 
ly this mean pride does not give much sublimity 
to it. <<Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speakeih." And how much conversation 
does dress furnish, which surely cannot be very 
improving or entertaining. 



BENEVOLENT EMPLOYMENTS. 

I BEG leave to recommend a branch of chari- 
ty which is too much niN2:K*cted amongst us; I 
mean that of visiting poor persons in sickness and 
affliction at their own house's. 

The pleasure which accompanies benevolent 
actions, almost evry woman^ whin in health, can 
in some measure pun base for iiersell'; and the 
calls on our iiumanity are more trequent than on 
that of the other six, as there are a variety ol' 
distresses which we only can pirsonally relieve. 

Let us begin with childing-women. We will 
suppose tliat tiie poor, enured to hardships from 
their inlancy, have in general more strength than 
persons in superior stations to sup]»ort tlie evils 
Which arCf in some degree, the allotted portions of 
all mothers: but they certainly are not exempted 
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from the curse denounced on their sex — tbejr feel 
it in its full force. <«ln sorrow* (in accumulated 
sorrow) they bring forth children." It is there- 
fore, an act of compassion, becoming all women, 
who have ability to do it, to mitigate tho dfeadful 
suffprinsrs wiiiiJi fall to the lot of manv of their 
fellow c reatures. It must be acknowledged that 
ladies in general are ready to afford pecuniary as- 
sistance whenever a poor woman can find a friend 
to represent her horrid situation; but instead of 
sending money, which may be misapplied by a 
drunken or sordid nurse, or even by a sottish hus- 
bandf it would answer a better pnrpose if some, 
who can judge by sympatliy of the feelings of 
these poor wretches, would cntir their miserable 
dwellings^ and view thtm in their uncomfortable 
beds. 



BK. BEATTIE^S 
OPINION OF R0MANCE8. 

ROMANCES are dangerous recreations. A 
tVw, no doubt, of the best may be friendly to good 
taste and good mf)ral.s; but far the greater part 
are unskilfully written, and tend to c<»rrupt the 
heart and stimuiate the passions. A habit of 
reading them breeds a dislike to history, and all 
tlie substantial parts of knowledge, withdraws 
tiie attention from nature and truth; and fills the 
mind with extravagant thoughts, and too often 
with criminal propensities. I would, therefore, 
caution my young reader against Ihem: or, if he 
must for the sake of amusement^ and that he may 
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have sometliing to say on the fiiubjortf indulge 
himsolfin this way^ now and then^ let it be spar- 
ingly and seldom. 



THE ART OF IMPROVING BEAUTY. 

MONSIEUR ST- EVREMONT, lias con- 
eluded one of his cssajs by affirming that the 
last sighs of a handsome woman are not so much 
for the loss of her life as of her beauty. Perhaps 
this raillery is pursued too far: yet it is turned 
upon a very obvious remark, that a woman's 
strong**st passion is for her own beauty, and that 
she values it as her favourite distinction. From 
hence it is that all arts which tend to improve or 
preserve it, meet with so general a reception 
amongst the sex. To say nothing of many false 
helps, and contraband wares of beauty, which 
arc daily vended in this great mart, there is not a 
maiden gentlewdman of a g()r>d family in any 
county in South Britain, who has not heard of the 
virtues of May-dew, or is not furnished with 
some receipt or other in favour of her complex- 
ion; and 1 fiave known a physician of learning 
and sense, aft* r eight years study at the univer- 
sity, and a course*, of travels into most countries 
of Europe, owe the first raising of his fortunes to 
a cosmetic wash. 

This has given me occasion to consider how 
so universal a disposition in womankind, which 
springs from a laudable motive, the desire of 
pleasing, and proceeds upon an opinion not altoge- 
ther groundless, that nature may be helped by art, 
may be turned to their advantage: and methinks 
it would bo au acceptable service to take them out 
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of the hands of quacks and pretenders, and to 
prevent their imposing upon themselves, by dis- 
Cdv^^riiig to them the true secret and ai-t of im- 
proving beauty. 

In order to this, before I touch upon it direct- 
ly, it will be necessary to la^ down a few preli- 
minary maxims, viz. 

That no woman ran he handsome by the force 
of features alone, any more thun she can be witty 
only by the help of speech. 

That pride destroys all symmetry and gracp, 
and affxtation is a more terrible enemy to faces 
than the small-pox. 

Tii:u xiM woman is capable of being beautiful 
who is not inc apable of being false. 

And, that wiiat would be odious in a friend is 
deformity in a mistress. 

From these fvw principles, thus laid dowHf it 
will be easy to prove that the true art of assisting 
beauty consists in embellishing the whole person 
by tiie proper ornaments of virtuous and com- 
mendable qualities. . By this help alone it is that 
those who are the favourite works of nature, or, 
as Mr. Drydi^n expresses it, the porcelain fJay of 
human kind, become animated, and are in a capa- 
city of exerting their charms; and those who 
seem to have been neglected by her, like models 
M^rought in haste, are cajmhle, in a great measurey 
of finishing what she has left imjx rfer t. 

It is, m^'ihinks, a low and degraded idea of that 
sex, which was created to refine the joys and sof- 
ten ttie cares of humanity by the most agreeable 
paeticipation, to consider them merely as objects 
of sight. This is abridging them of their natural 
extent of power, to put them on a level with 
their pictures at Kn<ller's. How mueh nobler ifi 
the contemplation of beauty heightened by vir- 
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tuc, and commanding our esteem and love, while 
it draws out* observation! How faint and spirit- 
less are the charms of a coquet, when compared 
with the real loveliness of Sophronia's innocence, 
V^^'ty, good-humour and truth: virtues whicli add 
a new softness to her sex, and even beautify her 
beauty! Colours beautifully spread upon canvas, 
may entertain the eye but not affect the ]ieart; and 
she who takes no care to add to the natural graces 
of her person any excelling qualities may be al- 
lowed still to amuse as a picture, but not to tri- 
umph as a beauty. 

When Adam is intrpduced by Milton describ- 
ing Eve in Paradise, and relating to the angel the 
impressions he felt upon seeing her at her first 
creation, he does not represent her like a Grecian 
Venus, by her shape or features, but by the lus- 
tre of her mind, which shone in them, and gave 
them their power of charming. 

Grace was in all her steps, hcav'n in her eye. 
In all her gestures dignity and love. 

• Without this irradiating power the proudest fair 
one ought to kqow, whatever her dress may tell 
her to the contrary, that her most perfect features 
are uninformed and dead* 
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tered their motlier's apartment, she said to the 
lady her coinpaiiioiiy pDintin^ to them with her 
hand, ^^these are my jewels ami tht only ornaments 
I admire.^^ And such ornamonts, whicli »re the 
strength and support of socio ty, add a brighter 
lustre to tlie fair^ than all the jewels of the east. 



CONJUGAL AFFECTION 

EXEMPLIFIED IN THE STORY OF CYRUS, RING OF 

PERSIA. 

OF all the pleasures which endear human life, 
there are none more worthy the attention of a ra- 
tional creatuns tiian those that flow from the mu- 
tual return of conjugal love. 

When two minds are thus engaged by the ties 
of reciprocal affection, each alternately receives 
and communicates a transport, inconceivable to 
all but those w ho are in this situation: whence 
arises that )if*art-ennob.Iing solicitude, for one ' 
another's welfare; that tender sympathy, which 
alleviates aflliciion; and that participated plea- 
sure, which heightens prosperity and joy itself. 

The fallowing is a beautiful instance of this 
exalted passion. 

C} rus, king of Persia, had taken captive the 
young prince of Armt^nia, together with his beau- 
tiful and blooming princess, whom he had lately 
married, and of whom he was passionately fond. 
When th'»y, along with other prisonci-s, were 
brought helorc the tribunal, Cyrus asked the 
prinr#s <«What he would give to be reinstated in 
his kingdom?'' He answered with an air of in- 
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difference, «Tiiat as for liis crown, and liis own 
liberty, he valued them at a very low rate: but 
if Cyrus would restore liis beloved princess to 
her -native dignity, and hereditary possessions, 
he should infinitely rejoice, and would pay,** this 
he uttered with tenderness and ardour, <«would 
willingly pay his life for the purchase." 

When all the prisoners were dismissed with 
freedom, it is impossible to express how much 
they were (harmed with their royal benefactor. 
Some celebrated his martial abilities, some ap- 
plauded his social virtues; all were prodigal of 
their praises, and lavish in grateful acknowiodg- 
ments. «*And you," said the prince, addressing 
himself to his bride; <«Wh5it think you of Cy- 
rus?" *<1 did not observe him," said the princess. 
«<Not observe him! Upon wliat then was your at- 
tention fixed?" — <»Upon that dear and generoti* 
man, who declared, that he would purchase my 
liberty at the expense of his own life/ 
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THE WOMEN OF HENSIIERG. 

WHEN the emperor Conrad IIL had beseig- 
ed Gullphus* duke of Bavaria, in tlic city of 
Hensberg, the women finding tliat the town could 
not possibly hold out, petitioned tlie emperor, that 
they might depart out of it with as much as each 
of them could carry. The emperor knowing they 
could not take away any great quantity t»f their 
effects, granted their petition; wlien the women, 
to his great surprise, came out of the place, each 
of them with their husband upon her bar k. Tiie 
emperor was so moved at the sight, that he burst 
into tears, and after having much extolled the 
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■E-cd thHr iii<>tlii'i-'» Ajrartnictit. 
tily liiT ci)inpttni'>iii pitiiitiitf!; 
Hiid, "these are my jewels imil 
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all tiie pIrasiirt'S wli><-)i enilear liuman Utvs 
Uieri! ape none initrd wiH'th^ llir iitl'-nlritn ufai^- 
ti<jii»l crcHtiin-, IIihh tiitiBd ttiat flow I'rom tliv Mu- 
tual return nf citnjiigHl liiv«. 

Wficn tw" minds are lima eiigngcil Uy the (ics 
of rciiprnral nfTi-ctli'ii^ eacli alti'innt^Ijr rrcHvcs 
nnil ciiinmiiiiicatc!) a transpnrt, imnm-civnlilr to 
ali but tliuso wliii itrc in iU'ia tiUiiatiAit: whi-ncc 
arisrs that hciirt-fiiiniWinjc SDlicitudc, for one 
RiinUirr'a WTlfurc; tliat lender sjfii|mtliT, wbirli 
allt<viat«>« afflict i 'in; and lliat piirtici|ial(-d plra- 
auvi', wliirli licrglilciiM iiroajicritj' and j«y ii«f ir. 

Tlin T'llliiwing is a beautiful instance of tbJS 
exalted jmH<ii(in. 

Ujrus, king of Persia, lind takrn faptivc the 
ynanf; prince .if Armenia, lugi'itn-rwllh liFs l»f(iii- 
lifril and blnuminfi prinrcss, wbom lii- Imi) iaffly 
mari-ii'il, ami of wlimn W wus p;i<«8i>mul<'ljr. fvnir. 
Vlien they, along with ulht-r piifl'meM, *rrc 
brtiuj^bt before the tritntnal. Cjrus afikpdTMlB 

Jrinr.-, 'tWbat lie wirild give to be relnslatn) Ih> i 
U kingdutni" He imswercd <ailli riii aii* of III' 
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difference, «Tiiat as for his crown, and his own 
liberty, he Viilued them at a very low rate: but 
if Cyrus would restore his beloved princess to 
her -native dignity, and hereditary possessions, 
he should infinitt'ly rejoice, anil would pay,'* this 
he uttered with tenderness and ardour, <«would 
willingly pay his life for the purchase." 

Whtn all the prisoners were dismissed with 
fri'edomy it is impossihlr to express how much 
they were charmed with tlieir royal benefactor. 
Some celebrated his martial abilities, some ap- 
plauded his social virtues; all were prodigal of 
their praises, and lavish in grateful acknowiedg- 
ments. «*And you," said the prince, addressing 
himself to his Iiride; ^-What think you of Cy- 
rus?*' •<! did not observe him," said the princess. 
'•Not observe him! Upon what then was your at- 
tention fixe d?" — <'Upon that dear and generous 
man, whi> declared, that he would purchase my 
liberty at the expense of his own life." 



THE WOMEN OF IIENSIIERG. 

WHEN the emperor Conrad IIL liad beseig- 
cd Gullphus, duke of Uavaria, in t!ie city of 
Ilensberg, the women finding that the tovvn could 
not possibly hold out, petition(*(1 the emperor, that 
they might depart tnit of it with as much as each 
of them could carry. The emperor knowing they 
could n»it take away any great quantity «»f tiieir 
eif'cts, granti'd their petition; wiien (be women, 
to his Krrat surprise, came out of the place, each 
of them with their husband upon her back. Tiie 
emperor was so moved at the sight, that he burst 
into tears, and after having much extolled the 
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%v()mon for their conjujjal afTertiorif give the men 
to their wives^ and received the duke into his 
favour. 



A NOBLE EXAMPLE OF 

VIRTUE AND FORTITUDE, 

IN THE HISTORY OF FELIOITAS THE MATRON^ ANB 

HER SEVEN CHILDREN. ^ ^ 

AMONG all tlie female sex who are candidates 
for the admiration of posterity, the lady whose 
history I now offer, is among tlie foremost. 

in those early periods, when our religion was 
as yet hut thinly disseminated througii the worlds 
w hen the tyrants frowned, the gihhet threatened, 
and all the laws of every country seemed armed 
with vengeance (o oppose it; then, bravely to as- 
sert the cause of Christianity might dignify the 
greatest hero; but iiow much greater is the 
praise when a fj*ehle woman holdly asserts her • 
master's causf*, and for his sak^, gives up to the 
executioner, not only her own person^ but the per- 
sons of her seven sons, all remarkable for their 
courage, fid^ hty, beauty, and unerring virtue. 

Felit itas was born at Roni<', in the reign of 
Trajan the emp'*r ir, at the time when the general 
pi rsecution against the christians was beginning 
to suhside. This interval of T«'st to Christianity 
served to spread its do(*trine8, and invig«)rate its 
professors for any future conting-nt calamity. — 
Fdiritas was tlie da:ighter of a Rnnan senator^ 
who had been formerly converted himself, and 
g^iv«' all his family a christian education: but 
this daughter in particular engaged his greatest 
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attention. She was the child of his agc^ and the 
object^ next to heaven» of his peculiar care. She 
was equally remarkable for sense and beauty, and 
she added virtue to both» which finishes the pic- 
ture. She was sought for in marriage by per- 
sons of the greatest eminence then in tlie Roman 
empiref and at last made choice of one, who was 
equally zealous in the cause of Christianity with 
hei'seif. This couple lived together with the ut- 
most harmony for several years^ and had seven 
children, all sons^ who were early instructed in 
the principles of their parents. Xhe father, how- 
ever, dying, and Adrian ascending the throne^ 
the sons, m order to support the honour of the fa- 
mily, and with the consent of the mother, went to 
the Roman army, which was employed in stop- 
ping the incursions of tlie Partiiians and Vvv- 
sians, who now began to invade the empire. Up- 
on tiK'ir arrival at tiie army, and being dressed in 
uniform^ Adrian, in reviewing his troops, was 
particularly struck witli the exquisite form of the 
oldest as he passed along, but his pleasure increas- 
edy when he saw six more, all of whom he knew 
by tfieir faces^ were brothers. He therefore de- 
manded who they were, and being informed, made 
Januarius, the eldest^ the tribune of his own co- 
hort, and gave each of the rest, some subordinate 
posts in his army. The confidence he reposed in 
them was by no means misplaced, not even the 
oldest ufficei%, showed more complacency in camp, 
or more feravery in the day of battle. In their 
own example they revived true military glory, and 
taught Rome to behold the spirit ot ancient in- 
trepidity not entirely extinguished. The very 
name of Januarius, grew terrible to the enemy, 
and yet the mrrciful manner in which he treated 
them when subdued^ and his giving them their 
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liberty, on condition of turning christians^ at- 
tracted their love, respect, and esteem. In this 
maiHier they continued to figltt the battles of their 
roimtry for several years, whilst every mfr'ssenger. 
brought to Rom*?, some new accounts of their gen- 
erosity, their courage, and the wounds they bad 
received or given. Their country was pleased, 
and praised their merit; but chiefly their mother^ 
though now grown old, thought herself happy.— 
She received the news of their victories with 
pleasure, and thanked heaven that gave her an 
opportunity of bringing into the world so many 
heroes for the defence of their declining country. 
Upon Adrian's return, after conquering the ene- 
my, a triumph was decreed him by the senate, 
and he entered Rome in the usual solemnities, 
with his whole army, and the captives and spoils 
taken from the enemy; but in the whole army, 
none were more remarkable than the seven bro- 
thers, all exactly cloathed alike in similar armour, 
and all covered over with the wounds they had 
received in several years hard campaigns. The 
acclamations of the people were loudest whenever 
they passed by, whilst they moved forward with 
modest downcast looks, and at last went to pay 
those duties which they longed to pay to their 
mother. They continued in Rome for some years, 
and though they had been long bred soldiers, yet 
a military life only served to increase their love 
for Christianity, being, if possible, rather more re- 
markable for their piety than their valour. It 
was in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, that a new 
pervSecution commenced against christians of eve- 
ry denoniination: neither sex, age, dignity, nor 
former services were remembered, but all were 
indisrrimifiately dragged to execution, and suf- 
fered all the punishments that barbarous super- 
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fititioDf or mistaken zeal could inflict. Among 
the number, who were accused of being chris- 
tians, wore Feiicitas the matron, and her seven 
sons. The idolatrous priests, had long been in- 
censed at the numbers which were converted to 
Christianity by their influence, arguments and ex* 
ample. They complained to the emperor* then 
at Rome, representing her and iier sons as so 
many implacable enemies to the gods of Rome, 
and assuring him that the security of his empire 
depended on ap])easing the ofiendcd deities hj 
their blood. They were therefore seized in their 
own palace, and orders were given from the em- 
peror himself, that they should recant their opin- 
ions, or suffer the punishment which the magis- 
trates, in such cases were ejnpowered to dt cree. 
It was in vain that the unhappy family remon- 
strated, that they had long faithfully served their 
emperor and country w^hen they were most want- 
€d, and that it was hard now to condemn them for 
opinions tlioy had before professed with openness 
and impunity; they enlarged on the favouis they 
received from Nerva, and entreated at last to be 
rescued from the resentment of the priesthood^ 
and that if they must fail, that it might be by the 
judgment of a secular tribunal. Upon this the 
cmp' ror^s orders were dispatched to Publius, who 
was then the governor of Rome, to see the judg- 
ment executed without severity; but Publius him- 
self was ojie of the number of those, who still ad- 
hered to the barbarous worsliip established by law,' 
and who was one of the most zealous persecutors 
of the christians that had ever been known before. 
lie thnrefore callod the christian family into his 
pivsence, and began with the mother, now aged 
seventy-three, imagining that if he could gain 
her, the example would influence her sons, at the 

h2 
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same time hoping that maternal tenclernpss would 
induce her to change hrr opinions, merely to se- 
cure licr children. H^ therefore addressed her in 
the language of an able orator; laid before her 
the numberless advantages that would result to 
her upon her abjuring of Christianity; talked 
largely of the religion of her ancestors, by which 
they had grown into power and fame, and dis- 
played the ill consequences that would be the re- 
suit if Christianity should prevail: but to those re- 
monstrances Felicitas answered, *»That she had 
learned the truth of her religion from her very 
infancy, of which she Was thoroughly convinced, 
and that to recant them now would only be giv- 
ing the lie to her professions. She knew, she 
said, all that could be urged against her, and was 
prepared to receive it. Her ancestors, she told 
him, had many of them died for their country, 
but she was determined to be greater still, and 
die for her God.'* 

The magistrate now began to change his lan- 
guage, and let her understand the t^irtures that 
were pre})ared in case she should refuse; but Fe* 
licitas with a look of the utmost intrepidity, re- 
garding her children that stood around her, re- 
plied, «<that she had seven sons who were not 
terrified when surrounded with dangers, and that 
she would show herself worthy to be their moth- 
er." Publius, surprised at the resolution of her 
reply, indeavourod to briug her to compliance, 
by observing, that though she had no considera- 
tion for her own life, yet he hoped she would have 
some tenderness for the lives of her children. 
To which she answered, "That life and death 
were things but of small consequence in her esti- 
mation, and that whether her children lived or 
died, she hoped they would behave like profes- 
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gore of Christianity, like soldiers, and like men." 
This was the first conference, and was held pri- 
vately, at the ^overnnr's own house; hut the 
next day he took his seat in the place appointed 
for the public examination of criininals, and or- 
dered the prisoners to be conducted fn»m their 
dun^ons into his presence. Upon their appear- 
ance, he again accosted the her(»ic mother, ob- 
st'rving, «that h< r life might be indifferent to her, 
as she had not long to live, yet it was her duty to 
regard her children, whose flourishing youth, 
promised long service to society." ••No," repli- 
ed the undaunted matron, ••they have long fought 
for their ungrateful country, their God n<iw calls 
for an exertion of their courage, and as they ior- 
merly toiled for transitory reward, let them now 
fight for rewards that shall be eternal." The 
warmth of this reply raised the judge's utmost 
indignation; he considered it as an insult upon 
his authority^ and ordered her to be struck on the 
face for her presamption, and to be instantly re- 
moved from the tribunal. 

The judge how signified his desire to examine 
the sons, which he undertook to do separately, 
and Jandarius, the tribune, was first br(»ught to 
bis trial. The governor attempted to siiake his 
constancy, by showing him what preferments, 
authorized by the emperor himself, would att«'nd 
his conformity to the religion by law established, 
at the same time, laying befnre him what cruel 
tortures must attend his refusal. But Januarius 
still remained inflexible, and showed his bosom 
all covered with wounds ••Think you," cries he, 
<*that I, who have borne all these in figliting for 
you while you remained inactive here, will fear 
to receive a thousand for the mast* r who died 
for me? No! prep«^re your whips and torments; 
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at least you shall find» that as I have given my 
follow soldiers an example how to Hve^ they shall 
see in me, an example how to die." 

This reply only exaspt rated the governor still 
the more, he therefore ordered. him to be imme- 
diaroly whipped in his presence, at the same time 
loading him with invei tivrs. While the orders 
werr performing, Fi-lix, the second son of this 
illustrioiiH family, whs rail' d forth to thetribiinalf 
who followed his brotliei'*8 < xamplr« and met with 
tlip same treatment, Philip, the third brother, 
was tJun brought forward, aiwl told the emperor's 
orders were* that he Khoiild Hacrifice to Mars; to 
which h replied, <«that the God which had given 
him courage in battle he had sacrificed to e>ery 
day: and whilst he had lile he would neviM* quit 
his standard, nor by a base desertion gain his 
safety here, by the loss of immortality." 

In this maimer, they all persisted in their ad- 
herence to Christianity. But the governor had 
some hopes of prevailiiigwith the youngest, as he 
was as yet but a mere youth, and consequently 
unable to refute the objections which could be *' 
brought against it. There was, then*fore, every 
method tried to influence him: he was told that 
the emperor had a right to challenge his obedi- 
ence preferable to his mother, and had it in }m 
power to exact it under severe penalties. But 
the young christian replied, that, <<It was true lie 
owed the emperf)r his duty, but that his God 
challenged it firsf; that gratitude, justice, and 
every other motive conspir d to make him the 
servant, first <»f an heavenly master; and when 
his duties to him were fulfilled, that then he 
should discharge all that was due to his temporal 
sovereign-*' 
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In this manner they were brought to and from 
the tribunal for several days» and allowed in their 
prison nothing but bread and water; yet still they 
continued fixed in their resolutions of dying, and 
encouraged each other in setting an example of 
heroic» or rather christian fortitude. At length, 
bowever, the emperor's orders for their execution 
arrived, and they were all taken fmm prison; the 
mother to be beheaded, and the sons whipped to 
death, with cords loaded with plummits of lead* 
^The terrible procession began from the prison 
gates; the mother, with a firm and resolute coun- 
tenance, marched first, and the sons followed, la- 
den with chains, and attended by the execution- 
ers, with the instruments of death in their hands. 
This was a very different procession, from that in 
which they had some years before traversed 
the streets of Rome, when they were crowned 
with garlands, and saluted with acclamations in 
every street. Yet those very looks which, after 
their return from victory, were so mod(*st, now 
assumed a noble majestic severity; and they 
walked forward through pitying multitudes—* 
their eyes directed to that heaven to which thcs« 
honourable martyrs were hastening. 

When arrived at the place of execution, they 
were unbound in order to take leave of each other; 
and the mother, fondly hanging on the face of her 
eldest son, ^ho was first to underg^i the torture, is 
said to have spoken in the following manner: <<I 
thought myself once happy in having so many 
children to present to my country, I am now 
much happier in having so many to offc»p to my 
God. Blest, blest be the day, in which you 
were born, and the pangs wliich I felt in bring- 
ing you into the world. Oh my son, my sol- 
dier^ my hero, my christian! this^ this is your 
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day of triumph; I shall soon have more reason to 
rejoice at your groans and sufferings than when 
crowned with conquest you triumphantly enter- 
ed the streets of Rome. As for my own life^ 
it is worn to the very last dregs^ and cannot be 
an offering so acceptable to heaven as thine; 
persevere to the last, and we shall in a few mi- 
nutes meet together, where we shall fear no fu- 
ture disturbance from men, and no ingratitude 
from our country.'* 

The executioner now began to inflict the dread- 
ful punishment, and the mother without fainting 
or betraying the least weakness of her sex, con- 
tinued to look on. Januarius kept his eyes still 
directed to heaven, nor could the severity of his 
torture, nor the insults from his executioneni 
draw from him a single groan. In the same man- 
ner the rest of her children took leave, and even 
the spectators, averse as tiiey were to the chris- 
tians, could not refrain from shedding tears on 
this horrid occasion. 

Felicitas still looked on with a steady and no- 
ble countemmre, till it came to the turn of her ^ 
youngest child, who, with looks still blooming 
with youth and beauty, came to take his last fare- 
well of her. Upon his coming up to embrace her, 
her spirits could no longer contain, but she burst 
into a flood of teai*s, and hung upon his neck for 
some time in a transport of unspeakable sorrow. 
At last resuming h^r former fortitude: ''O 
thou," said she, «<my all that is now left roe, 
my youngest lad, dear child, resist but a few 
minutes and we shall soon be together. I have 
now but one short pang, and all v^ill be over. All 
mankind are set against us, and what have we 
to do among them? No, my child, let us go to 
a plaee of endless resf, where the good shall 
meet with friends like themselves^ and the wick- 
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eif cannot intrude to molest us. Look upon the 
poor mangled bodies of your already happy 
brethren! What is there terrible in death, when 
attended with those rewards which shall crown 
the righteous? They are now looking on, with 
happiness, upon us two miserable creatures, as 
we are, thus struggling under, thus loaded with 
earthly calamity/' 

When all the sons were tortured to death, at 
last it came to 4^lie matron's turn to suffer, but 
their fortitude seemed nothing when compared to 
hers; she received the stroke with greater looks 
of joy than she had ever before testified, and set 
the surviving world a pattern of constancy, piety^ 
and maternal tenderness. 

St. Gregory observes, that she seemed as much 
afraid of leaving her children in the world, as 
other parents are of surviving them. 



BOADICEA. 

THE first female character in English history 
which draws our attention, is Boadicea, queen 
of the -Iceni, who, when the emperor Nero sent 
Su«*tonius to conquer England, then in a state of 
barbarism, having b<*en treated ignominiously by 
the Romans, headed the Britons with undaunted 
spirit, and attacked with success several settle- 
ments of her insulting conquerors. London^ 
' which was then a flourishing Roman colony, was 
reduced to ashes, and seventy thousand of the 
enemy wer** destroyed. But this carnage* was 
revenged by Suetonius in a great and drcisivo 
battle, where thirty thousand Britons aro said to 
hare perished; and Boadicea herself rather than 
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fall into the hands of the enraged victory put an 
end to her own life by poison, it is necessary to 
'observe, that as this period was privious to the 
introductii>n of cliristianity into (Mir island, the 
Saxon relij^ion did not teach its followers to suf- 
fer and submit. 



BERTHA. 

DURING the heptarchy, Ethelbert king of 
Keni, married BtTtha, the only daughter of Cari- 
brrl kiii.i^ (if Paris, one ofthedescendanrs of Clo- 
vis, ( onq(i(*ror ot Gaul; but before he was admit- 
ted to this alliance, he was oliliged to stipulate 
that the princess should etijoy the free exercise 
of her riigion, which was that of Christianity. — 
Bertha brought uver a Fieiirh bishop to the court 
of Canterbury* and being zealous for the propa- 
gation of her religion, she had been very assidu- 
ous in her devotional exercis*^s, had supported the^ 
credit of her faith by an irreproachable conduct, 
and had employed every art of insinuation and 
address to reconcile her husband to her religious 
prin iph's. Her popularity and influence over 
E(helbort paved the way for the reception of the 
christian doctrine; in a short time it was embrac- 
ed by the king and his court, and the whole Na- 
tion by degr»*e8 followed his example. Every 
woman, therefore, who enjoys with gratitude the 
inestimable comforts of thegispel, must feel a 
noble pride on reflecting that Bertha, by her good 
sense« mildness and propriety of conduct, was the 
kadms: instrument of converting our ancestors to 
Christianity. 



THILIilPPA OP HAINAUIiT, 
(q,UEBN OONgORT OF EDWARD TUJB THIRD.) 

IN ld4d» Edward the third undertook the 
siege of Calais, which was defended by a valiant 
knight* John deVienne. While Edward was em- 
ployed in this siege, which lasted near twelve 
months, David, king of ScotJand, taking advan- 
tage of the king*s absence, entered Northumber- 
land at the head of fifty thousand men, and car- 
ried his ravages and devastations to the gates of 
Durham. But the queen assembled a body of 
a little more than twelve thousand men, whi6h 
she entrusted to the command of lord Percy, 
ventured to approach him at Neville's Cross, near 
that city: and riding through the ranks of the 
army, exhorted every man to do his duty, and to 
take revenge on those barbarous savages; nor 
could she be persuaded to leave the field, till the 
armies were on the point of engaging. The troops 
animated by her spirit, brokt^ the ranks of the 
enemy, drove them off the field, killed between 
iitteen and twi*nly thousand, and took the king 
prisoniT. Phillippa having secured her royal 
captive in the tower, crossed the sea at Dover, 
and was received in the English camp, before 
Calais, with all the triumph which was due to 
her rank, merit and success. John de Yienne, 
governor of Calais, finding he could no hmger 
r<*sist the attack of the enemy, was obliged to ac- 
cept the hard terms exacted by the conqueror; 
that six of the most ctmsiderable citizens should 
repair to £dward*s camp bare-headed and bare- 
footedf with ropt*s about their ne^ks, carrying the 
keys of the city in their hands; and on these con- 
siderations, the king promised to spare the lives 
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of tlic remaining inhabitants. In compliance with 
these commands^ six principal burghers, whom 
history has iiikmortaLzed, voluntarily ofifered 
themselves, habited like malefactors; they laid 
the keys at the city at Edward's feet, and were 
ordered to immediate execution. 

At this instant a sound of triumph was heacd 
tliroughout the camp. The queen had just ar^ 
]*ived witii a powcrlul reii^forcement of her gal- 
lant soldiers. 

Sir Walter Mauny flew to receive her majesty, 
and briefly informed her of the particulars i«c8- 
pectiii.j; the six victims. 

As s jon us she had been welcomed by Edward 
and his court, siic desired a private audience. 
<«My lord," said she, «Hhe question 1 am to enter 
upon is not touching tlie lives of a few mechanics; 
it respects a matter more estimaide than the lives 
of all the natives of France, it respects the ho- 
nour of the Knirlish nation, it respects the glory 
of my JB^dward, my husband, my king. 

<< You tliink you have sentenced six of your ene- 
mies to death. Nc», my l«»rd, they have sentenc- 
ed themselves, and their execution would be the 
exerution of their own orders, not the orders of 
Eduard. 

**Tliey have behaved themselves worthily; they 
have behavrd themselves .c^reatly; I cannot but 
respect, while I envy them, for leaving us no 
share in the honour of this a( tion, save that of 
granting a poor, an indispensable pardon. 

•*l admit they have desi rved every thing that is 
evil at your hands. They hav provi'd the most 
inveterate of your enemies. They alone with- 
stood the rapid course of your conquests, and 
have withheld from you the crown to which you 
were born, is it therefore that you would in- 
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dulge their ambition^ and enwreatli them wilh 
everlasting glory? 

<*But9 if such a death would exalt mechanics 
over the fame of the most illustrious heroes, how 
would the name of my Eituard, with all his tri- 
umphs be tarnished! Would it not be said that 
magnanimity and virtue are grown odious in the 
eyes of the monarch of England, and that the ob- 
jertSy whom he destines to the punishment of 
felons^ are the very men who deserve the esteem 
of mankind? The stage on which thry siiould 
suffer would be to them the stage of honour, but a 
etage of shame to England, and indelible disgrace 
to its name. 

<«No9 my lord. Let us rather disappoint these 
burghers, who wish to invest themselves with 
glory at our expense. We cannot, indeed, wholly 
deprive them of the merit of a sacrifice so nobly 
intended, but we may cut them short of their de- 
sires^ in the place of that death by which their 
glory would be consummate, let us bury them un- 
der gifts; we shall thereby defeat them of that 
popijar opinion, which never fails to attend those 
who suffer in the cause of virtue." 

*<l am convinced: you have prevailed; be it so,'* 
eried Edward; •^prevent the executions; have 
them instantly before us!" 

They came; when the queen, with an aspect 
and accent diffusing sweetness, thus bespoke 
them: "Natives of France, and inhabitants of Ca- 
lais, ye have put us to a vast expense of blood and 
treasure in the recovery of our just and natural 
inheritance; but you acted up to the best of an 
erroneous judgment, and we admire in you that 
valour, by whirh we are so long kept out of our 
rightful possossions. 

"You, noble burghers! you, excellent citizens, 
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though you were ten-foid our eneknies^ we cu 
feel nothing on our part^ save respect and affec- 
tion for you. You have been sufficiently tried^ 
We loose your chains; we snatch you from the 
.scaff»ld; and we fhankfyou for that lesson of ha^ 
miliation which you teach us, when you shew iiB 
that excellen(*e is not of blood, of title^ or of 
st ition; that virtue gives a dignity superior to that 
of kings; and that those, whom the Almlf^bty in- 
forms with sentiments like yours, are raiaei 
above all distinctions. 

<< You are free to depart to your kinsfolk, yonr 
countrymen, to all those whose lives and lib^^* 
ties you have so nobly redeemed, provided yoa 
refuse not to carry with you the due tiiken of our 
esteem. 

"Yet we would rather bind you to ourselves, by 
every endearing obligation; and for this purposef 
we offer to you the choice of our gifto amd ho- 
nours, that Edward has to bestow. Rivah for 
fame, but always friends to virtue, we wisk tbsl 
England were entitled to call you sons/' 

"Ah my country,'* exclaimed Saint Pierr^ f the 
mayor of Calais and one of those distinguished 
citizens) it is now that I tremble for you! Edward 
could only win your cities, but PbiUippa con- 
quers hearts.'* 
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ELEANOR OF CASTILE. 

IN the year 129O5 Eleanor of Castile^ who 
was married to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Edward I. accompanied her husband in the 
crusades, when he received a wound which was 
supposed to have been made by a poisoned ar- 
row. Eleanor immediately sucked the wounds 
that by drawing away the poison from him to her- 
self, she might preserve his life, which was dear- 
er to her than her own. Eleanor did not meet 
that death which she expected, but her name is 
transmitted to posterity, as having felt the strong- 
est of conjugal attachment. Thompson has this 
brautiful incident in his tragedy of Edward and 
Eleonora. 



MARGARET OF ANJOU, 

OONSORT OF HENRY v'l. 

MARGARET of Anjou, was, most probably, 
the cause of raising the dreadful contest between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. If she had 
not made Henry's reign obnoxious, he would per- 
haps, unmolestedf have transmitt(*d the crown to 
his posterity. But there is almost in every per- 
son something to praise, as wi'll as something to 
blame; therefore a sketch of the various events 
of the life of Margaret is given, not doubting 
that the bad part of her cJiaracter will be con- 
demnf*d as it deserves, and the worthy part ap- 
plauded and admirt'd. 

On tlie death of Henry V. in 1422, his only son 
Henry Yl« an infant^ inherited England and the 
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greater part of France. During liia minority the 
great virtues and talents of his uncles, the dukes of 
Bcdfiird and Gloucester, maintained him on the 
throne; when he came uf age he was too weak in 
his intellects to bear the weight of government, 
and the duke of Gloucester, who had been ap- 
pointed regent during the king's minority continu- 
ed to .&;uide the realm. A party, in opposition to 
tlie duke of Gloucester, concluded a \re'diy of mar- 
riage between Henry and Margaret of Anjou. She 
was dauichter of Rene, titular king of Naples, Si- 
cily and Jerusalem, and duke of Anjou, wh(» with 
all these |)ompous titles, was the poorest prince in 
Europe; and thougii she brought no accession of 
fortune or tirritory, yet Henry was induced to 
purchase the marriage by the cession of Maine 
and Anjou to F'rance. 

Margaret was the most accomplished princess 
of the age, and seemed to possess those talents 
which would equally qualify her to govern, and 
supply all the weaknesses and defects of her hus- 
band. Of a masculine and enbrprising temper, 
endowed with solidity as well as vivacity of un- 
derstanding, she had displayed the power of ber 
mind, even in the privacy of her father's family; 
and it was reasonable to expect, that when she 
should ascend thetlirone, her talents would break 
out with still superior lustre. 

On her arrival m England, in 1448, sheendea- 
v(Mired to a( quiiM^ an entire ascendency in all po- 
litical aflairs. Grateful to the party which had 
raised Ii'm* to the throne, she joined the cabal of 
the cardinal </f Winchester, the dukes of Somer- 
set and Suffolk, against the duke of Gloucester. 
He ^^us a great and generous character, as un- 
suspirious ol* plots and conspiracies, i;s he was in- 
capable of forming them against others; and there* 
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lore easily became the dupe of the artifices of his 
rivals t\iv power; he was accused, arrested, con- 
fined, and as it was supposed, privately put to 
di'ath in prison. How far Margaret was involved 
in this dreadful transaction, does not aj)pear 
from history; but it is reasonable to suppose, that 
a princess who had not reached the twentieth 
year of her age, could not be accessary to the 
murder of her husband's unclr; and it is proba- 
ble that he fell a victim to tfie revenge and per- 
fidy of his brother, the cardinal of Winchester, 
the most unprincipled character of that barbarous 
age. The duke of Suffolk, Margaret^s peculiar fa- 
vourite, succeeded the duke of Gloucester as a 
prime minister, and became so extremely obnox- 
ious, that an insurrection took place. To appease 
the people, Suffolk was arraigned, and condemn- 
ed to banishment; and in his attempt to retire in- 
to France, was seized and behead rd, by persons 
unknown. Somerset succeeded him, as well in the 
ministry and favour of the queen as in the hatred 
of the nation. 

The administration of Margaret became so un- 
popular, that Richard, duke of York, lineally 
descended from £dward III. was induced to 
advance his right to the throne in pref< renc^ to 
the house of Lancaster, and to come forward as 
the great lead^'r of (opposition to the councils of 
Margaret; and as the reigning king, always un- 
fit to c onduct the helm of governnu'nt, was at this 
time seized with a mental derangement, wliich in- 
creased his natural imiM'cilKy, and rendered him 
incapable of maintaining evt^n the appearance 
of royalty, the party of the white rose prevailed 
over the red rest-; Margaret yirhh'd to the tor- 
rent, and Richard was appointed protector during 
pleasure. His moderation, however^ in being 
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content with tlie protectorate, and not seizing the 
crown when it was within his ^rasp, raised the 
hopes of the Lancastrians. The king recoverf d 
ill a certain degree from his indisposition: Mar- 
garet, eager to regain lier former influence, made 
him resume the reins of government, released 
Siiucrsel from the tower, and dissolved the ad- 
ministration of the duke of York. This bold mea- 
sure gave birth to instant hostilitiv s, and the ine- 
morable field of Sf. Alban's, in which the Lan- 
castrian party Inst the day, was stained with the 
first blood in that fatal quarrel between the rival 
houses (»f York and Lancaster; a quarrel which 
continued during thirty-six years, was signalized 
by twelve pitched battles, opened a scene of ex- 
traordinary fierceness and cruelty, is computed to 
have cost the lives of eighty prin^esof the blood, 
and almost annihilated the ancient nobility of 
England. 

In 1460, after a variety of successes and de- 
feats on both sides, the competitor of Henry was 
slain, and Margaret stain «d her memory by gaz- 
ing with deliglit on his head, which was fixed on 
a pole over the gates of York. His S(m who pos- 
sessed more spirit and less scruples than his fa- 
ther, repaired to London. Assisted by the earl 
of Warwick, he was proclaimed king, under the 
name of Edward the fourth; and after two decid- 
ed victories, at Towton and Hexham, appeared 
firmlv established on the throne. 

The fate of the unfortunate royal family after 
tliese d«*feats was truly singular. Margaret flying 
with her s«m, who was only in the ninth year 
of his ag', into a forest, was beset during the 
darkmss of the night by robbers, wlio despoiled 
her of h.»r rings and jewels, and treated her with 
the utmost indignity. While the robbers were 
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disputing on the division of the spoil, shf escaped 
with her Sfin into the tliickest part of the forest 
and wandered for some time, leading the prince 
by the band, till exhausted with hunger and fa* 
tigue, they sunk upon the grounds In this dread- 
ful situation she observed a robber approaching 
with his naked sword: finding all escape impossi- 
ble, she advanced towards him* and presenting 
the young princet exclaimed, <« Behold, my friend, 
the son of your king, I commit him to your pro- 
tection." Ttic man, whose humane and generous 
spirit bad been obscured, but not entirely extin* 
guished by his vicious course of life, vowed to de- 
rutB himself te their security, concealed them in 
the forest, and finally conducted them to the sea- 
const, from whence they made their escape into 
Flanders. She repaired to her father's court and 
passed several years in privacy and retirement, 
brooding over the fate of her deposed husband, 
who was confined in the tower. 

In this disastrous state of affairs, Margaret 
was surprised by the presence of the earl of 
Warwick, who had hithf^rto been the devoted 
partisan of the house of York, and the inveterate 
eni'my of tlie Lancastrian party. This great but 
turbulent nobleman* from his exorbitant influence 
called the king mtiker^ had taken umbrage at Ed- 
ward the fiMirth, and nffirrd his servirrs to rein- 
state Henry the sixth. Margaret accepted his 
offer with joy and gratitude: by her influence a 
fleet and army was procured in France; Wai^- 
wick landed at Dartmouth, drove EdwHrd'from 
England, released Henry from the tower, into 
which place he had been the chiercause of thniw- 
Ing hiiB, and proclaimed him king with gi'eat so- 
lemnity. 
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During these troubles, Margaret had remained 
in France, active in gaining assislan< e to restore 
her husband, and extremely attentive to the edu- 
cation and instruction of her son. She had set 
biin examples of magnanimity, and endeavoured 
to inspire him with that true magnanimity which 
braves danger. She besought him at the same 
time to negle4;t nothing, and to fear nothing that 
coulxl lead to •the possession of a crown which 
heaven had given him a right to enjoy; and to 
comfort himself with the same firmm'ss if Itii loss 
should be found inevitable. On the news of War- 
wick's success, Margaret and her son were hast- 
ening towards £ngland, but were detained bj 
contrary winds, till a new revolution, no less sud- 
den than the former, plunged them into greater 
misery than that from which they had just emerg- 
ed. In 1470, £dward, impatient to recover his 
lost authority, landi*d in Yorkshire with a force 
not exceeding two thousand men; and partizans 
every moment flocked to his standard. War- 
wick assembled an army at Leicester, with an 
intention of giving battle to the enemy: but Ed- 
ward taking another road, passed him unmolest- 
ed, and arrived in London. He was received 
with acclamations in the city; met the enemy at 
Barnet, and gained a complete victory over War- 
wick, who was slain in the engagement, and Hen- 
ry was taken prisoner. 

The same day in which this decisive battle was 
fought, qui^en Margaret and her son, now a pro- 
mising youth about eighteen years of age, arrived 
at Weymouth. On receiving intelligence of her 
husband's captivity, and of ihe death of the earl 
of Warwi( k, her courage under so many trying 
cirrunistances, did not yet forsake her, and she 
still determined to defend to the utmost the ruins 
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•f her fallen fortunes. But her last attempt was 
annihilated by tlie bloody defeat at Tewksbury, 
and she was almost a melancholy witness to the 
butchery of her only son. Marja^aret and her son 
were taken prisoners, and brought to the king; 
the young prince being asked in a most insulting 
manner, bow he daivd to invade £ngland? more 
mindful of his high birth than of his present for- 
tune, boldly replied, «•! came hitl*er to recover 
my father's kingdom." l*he ungenerous Edward, 
irritated by this reply, and insetisitile to pity, 
smote him on the fare with his gauntlet, and 
his attendants taking the blow as a signal for 
farther violence dispatched him with their dag- 

Fnim this dreadful scene, Margaret was con- 
veyed to the <owi»r, and in a few days her un- 
paralleled misfortunes were finally aggravated by 
the account of Henry's death, who was soppost^d 
to have been privately murdered. Site remained 
in prison till 1475, in ^hich year a treaty between 
the kings of France and England stipulated her 
liberty; and Edward, in delivering Margaret 
fi*om her confinement, t'xhorted her toVnjoy her 
freedom with tranquillity. A solitary Imprison- 
ment of five years, >*liich succeeded to a variety 
of numerous calamities, had given such a turn to 
her temper, that there was little occasion for this 
exhortation. 

History is silent in rrgard to a woman, whose 
nod a few years befoi*e could pacify or convulse 
England. She n^sidcd with her father till his 
deatli, which happened in 1480« and followed him 
to the grAVC in 1482, in the 53d year of her age. 
This princess, who had been so active on the 
stage of the world, and who had expecienced 
such a variety of misfortunes^ was more iliustri- 
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ous for her undaunted spirit in adversity, thaB 
for her moderation in prospciit}'. She seenifl 
neither to have poHsesstd the virtues nor been 
subject to the weal^ness of her sex* and was as 
much tainted by the ferifcily, as endowed with the 
courage* of ihat barbarous age in which she lived. 
But if there is a valuable hsson to be draw n from 
her history, it is chiefly from that marvellous vi- 
gour of mind which made her suddenly pass from 
the lowest extremes of debasement and consterna- 
tion, to the noblest resolution and the most heroic 
enterprize. 



LADY ELIZABETH GREY. 

WHEN JLdward the fourth was established 
on the throne by the captivity of Henry the sixtbf 
being desirous of ensuring the friendship uf 
France* he despatched in 1464, the earl of War- 
wick to K^iris, to demand in marriage* the prin- 
cess of Bona of Savoy, sister of Charlotte, queen ^ 
of Louis 'the eleventh. His proposals were ac- 
cepted; Hie treaty was concluded; and nothing 
was wanting to complete the vspousals but the 
ratifications of the terms, and the arrival of the 
princess in England. But while policy was act- 
ing abroad, love on a sudden changed the whole 
scene at home. 

Elizabetlif daughter of the duchess of Bedfordf 
by a ser»»nd marriage with sir Walter WMdviiIe> 
was remarkable for the grace and beauty of her 
person, she had married sir John (xrey, to w bom 
she bore several children. Her husband liHng 
killed as figlitingon thr side of the house of Lan- 
caster^ and his estates being confiscated^ his 
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willow retired to her father's seat at Grafton, in 
Northamptonshire, and was involved in great 
distress. At this piTiod, Edward the fourth be- 
inff on a hunting party, paid an accidenfal visit 
to tlie daehess of Bedford. He was a prince who 
ezcelled in beauty of person and dignity of ad- 
dress; no loss renowned in feats of gallantry than 
in de^ds nt arms; and possessed a heart easily 
liusceptible of 8(»ft impr«'Ssions. I'he occasion 
seemed farourable; the young widow flung her- 
s^f at his fi*et, and with many teal's inti*eati'd 
liiin - to talce pily on her impoverished and dis- 
tressed children^ The sight of so murli beauty 
in affliction strongly affected Edward; love stole 
insensibly into his heart under the guise of com- 
passion, and her sorrow, so becoming a virtuous 
matron, made his esteem and regard quickly cor- 
respond with his alfection. He raised her from 
tlie ground with assurances of favour, he found 
bis passioirincrease every moment by the conver- 
Mtihn of -tlie amiable object; and he was soon re- 
duced in his turn to the posture and style of a 
tfupfdiant at tlie feet of Elizabeth. But the lady 
disdainAilly repulsed her royal lover, declaring, 
that she knew herself unworthy to be a queen, 
ttiMl site valued her honour and person too much 
^o receive his addresses on any other terms; all 
the endearments and caresses of the young and 
amiable.jn(»narrh proved fruitless against her ri- 
gid and inflexible virtue. At length, his passion 
irtitated by opposition, and increasing by vene- 
ration for such honourable sentiments, he resolv- 
ed to share his throne as well as his heart, with a 
woman, whose beauty of person and dignity of 
character rendered her worthy of both. On the 
first of May, 1464, the marriage was privately 
celebrated at Grafton. 
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It has been asserted that Warwick deemed 
himself affronted at the breach of the treaty of 
niarriagCy and on his recall, retired from court 
in disgust, and jointed the Lancastrian party. But 
this account has been recently shown to be false 
by Henry, in his history of Britain, who proved 
from unquestionable evidence, that in jBeptember, 
1464, when Edward declared his marriage, t^e 
earl of Warwick himself assisted in leading l£li- 
zabeth to the abbey church at Reailing, and in 
publickly declaring her queen; that he likewise 
stood god lather to the princess Elizabetb*- of 
whom the queen was delivered in Februaryt 1465; 
and receivf^d many honours and appointmentHfrom 
Edward subsequent to his return from France. 

In fact, Elizabeth und<iubtedly occasioned the 
defection of the earl of Warwick, but from ano- 
ther cause. Her relations by whom she was im- 
plicitly governed, de^ iv'.ng influence from her ele- 
vation, monopolized the powei*sand principal of- 
fices of state, and endeavoun^d to ivmove from 
.court all persons who had any influence over the 
king. On their representations, Elizabeth infus- 
ed jealousies into the mind of her Irusband, and 
gradually estranged him from the earl of War- 
wick, to whom E.lward principally owed his ele- 
vation. The earl's haughty and unbending spirit 
could not brook to see such honour bestowed on 
the queen's i*elations; and was more particularly 
irritated against them, from a conviction that 
they were ardently endeavouring to diminish the 
wealth* power and influence of his family in or- 
der to increase their own. Elizabeth and her re- 
lations raised also the resentment of the king's 
brother, the duke of Clarence. He thought him- 
self neglected by tiie king, and imputed that ne- 
gleet to the influence of the queer^ united liimself 
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to Warwick by marrying liis eldest daugliter. 
This marriage was soon followed by an opcil re^- 
bellion, by the ascendancy of the Lancastrian 
party, the flight of Edward, and the temporary 
restoration of Henry the sixth. Elizabeth, the 
cause of all those rcvolutiojis, seeing the king had 
fled, and with liim all hopes of safety, and all 
friends vanishing with prosperity, retired private- 
ly from the tower'at midnight; and with her 
daughter and a few faitlifiH friends, took shelter 
in the sanctuary of Westminster. In this melan*- 
choly abode, she was delivered, on the fourth of 
November, 1470, of her eldest son, the unfortu- 
nate Edward, whose birth whil\; his- mother was 
in H state of seclusion from tJie world, seemed a 
prophetic prelude to his fatal catasti*oplie. — 
From this distress Elizabeth was relieved by the 
triumphant restoration and return of Edward the 
fourth; and her misfortunes seemed only to have 
oveHaken her to render her p«)wer still greater, 
and the influence of her family more conspicuous 
than ever. Uer ambition, inflamed by the tem^- 
porary degradation, exacted from her doating 
husband continued marks of favour and distinc- 
tion. But the mind of Elizabeth was not so warp- 
fid by ambition or steeled by resentment, as to 
forget the sentiments of benevolence and pity, on 
Edward's recovery <if the throne. When queen 
Margaret was committed to the tower, it >^as 
jutigrd expedient, from her well known spirit of 
intrigue, to d'^ny her the privilege of seeing or 
holding correspondence \iith any of her relations 
or partisans, Elizabeth had felt the vicissitudes 
(^fortune, and schooled in adversity, might say, 
with the poet, 

•* What sorrow vas, tliou hnd'st her know, 

Ami from her own she Icanit to melt at other's wof.»" 
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Slie accordingly I'xertod her influence over Ed- 
ward in favour of Marqaretf and obtaint*d lier 
the permission of S(;ei ng a few friends^ and ac- 
quiring her such otUvv indulg(*nries as might in 
some measure mitigate the rigours of iHiprisufl- 
mcnt. 

Happy for lierself and children had it been, if 
Elizabeth had always humanely interfered in fa- 
vour of the unfortunate; and if^ incited by her re- 
lationsy she had not assist^^d in urging Edward 
to a deed of cruelty* which proved fatal to ber 
own family. Clarence, wlio had been restored 
to favour by a defection fr(»m the earl of War- 
wick, and had a principal share in the total de* 
feat of the Lancastrians and the restoration oF 
Kdward* had never been sufficiently rewarded for 
Diesc important servicea. His conduct in espous- 
ing the daughter of tiie earl of Warwick^ tha 
groat enemy of the house of York, in suffering 
himself to be declared prince of Wales and suC" 
cessor to llmry the. sixth* left lasting impres- 
sions on Ed\vard*s mind* n'»tto be effaced by his 
.su!)sequ(mt treachery to Warwick and Henry. 
The displeasure and jealousy of the kinje^ wers 
so fomented by the queen and her relations; and 
it was principally at their suggestion* that the 
weak and imprudent Clarence* was tried for high 
treason* and executed; that liis son^ the earl of 
Warwick was attainted* his fortune confiscated, 
and several of Clai*enre's estates granted to the 
earl of Rivers* the queen\s brother* under the 
hypocritical pretence* that it would be an advan- 
tage to his soul after death* that his estates would 
be possessed by a man whom he had so much in- 
jured during his life. 

Although Richard* duke of Gloucester* shared 
i)i tlic imputation of co-operating in the ruin of 
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darence^ jet that artful prince contrived to throw 
the principal blame on the queen and her rela- 
tions, and thus increased their unpopularity. — 
Yiulent disputes took place between them and the 
great officers of the court; and thougli £dwai*d 
on his death-bed apparently effected a reconcilia- 
tion» as the only means of securing the quiet suc- 
cession to his soUf yet this reconciliation was on- 
ly feigned, and on the king*s decease both parties 
strove to secure the person of the young monarch, 
ami witli it the administration of affairs. 

The party of filizabeth had taken every pre- 
caution for this purpose. Her brother, earl Ri- 
vvrs, was appointed governor; Rir hard lord Grey, 
her son by her first husband, had a distinguished 
place in his household; her eldest son, lately 
created the marquis of Dorset* was made gov- 
ernor of the tower, and by that means was in 
possession of the arms and treasure, and the 
queen instantly sent orden? to escort the young 
king to London with a train of two thousand 
horse. But these very precautions hastened, if 
they did not o<^casion the ruin of her family, and 
the dethronement of tier son. 

The party of opposition to the queen was chief- 
ly headed by lord Hastings and the dtike of Buck- 
ingham, who dreaded the power vested in tlie 
hands of her family; and Richard, duke of Glou- 
cester, who as first prince of the blood, was by 
the laws of the kingdom entitled to tln^ regency. 
conceived suspicions, that the queen intended to 
exclude him from the administration, and to gov- 
ern in concert with her own family. 

IVhile Elizabeth was endeavouring in London 
to increase her party, she received the alarming 
intelligence, that her brother, earl Rivers, her son, 
lord iiicliard <G:'cy, and the otlicr officers of the 
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houseliolil^ were seized at Stoney Strafford^ where 
the king was arrived in his way to Londun; that 
all his attendants were dismissedy and a procla^ 
maiion published expelling them from court: that 
the person of young Edward was likewise secur^ 
cd: and that the duke of Gloucester^ just return- 
ing from a successful expedition against the Scots, 
after having proclaimed Ills nepliew, king Edward 
the iM'ib, and making the strongest professions of 
loyalty and resi>ect9 was accompanying his royal 
cliarge to. London. On tlie first news of these 
alarming transactions, Elizabeth took sanctuary 
in Westminster, with her second son, the duke of 
York, and her five daughters. She trusted that 
tlie ecclesiastical privileges wliich had formi-rlj 
afforded her protection against tlie Lancastrian 
party, would not be violated by her hrother-in» 
law, while her son was seated on the throne; and 
she resolved there to await the return of better 
fortune. 

Meanwhile Richard acc(mipanied the kfng to 
London, riding bare-headed before him and re- 
IH^atcdly called to the people, «<Behold your 
king,'* conducted him. in triumph to the tower of 
L'^nilon. He was declared protector by the 
council of state, and issued orders for the coro-' 
nation of the you* g king. His immediate acces- 
sion to power was stained with the execution of. 
earl Rivers, lord Richard Grey, and lord Hast- 
ings; because those nohlenien were likely to op- 
pose his designs on the crown. Befot*e the queen 
was made acquainted with those scenes of hor- 
rour, Ricliard, anxious to secui*e the person of the 
iluke of York, deputed tlie two archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and several lords of the 
council, to represent to the queen her ill-ground- 
ed ajqirchcnsiousy and Mie necessity ef the young 
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princess appearance at tlu» ensuing coronation of 
his brother. 

Tiie deputies found the unjiappy queen sur- 
rounded by her weeping children sitting on the 
floor^ bathed in tears and bewailing the approach- 
ing destruction of herself and family. The two 
prelates were known to^ be persons of integrity 
and honour* and being tf^endfk'Jves persuaded of 
the sincerity of the duke's intentions^ thry em- 
ployed every argument, accompanied with zeal- 
ous entreaties^ exiiortations and assurances, to 
bring ElizabHh over' to the same opinion. She 
pi'i'severed in her resolution for a great lengtli of 
tim^f and urged that the duke, by continuing'* 
within those sacred walls was not only secure 
bims«*lf, but also gave security to the king, whoso 
life HO one would dare attempt while his successor 
and avenger remained in safety. But, finding 
that no one supported her in her sentiments, and 
that force in case of refusal was threatened by 
the council, she at length complied. On present- 
ing her son, she said to him, <«Farewe]| my sweet 
BoUf the Almighty be thy prot( ctor! let me kiss 
thro once more before we part, for God knows- 
when we shall kiss again!" Having embraced 
bim, she bedewed his cheeks with tears, blessed 
him and then went away, leaving the child with 
the lords, weeping also fur her departure. 

The protector had no sooner secured the per- 
son of the duke of York, than be manifested his 
design of seizing the crown. The queen and her 
family were so obnoxious to the nobility, and so 
odious to the nation in general, that he found lit- 
tle difficulty in effecting his purpc^se, by a most 
Improbable and dishonourable falsity* Bis em- 
niissaries asserted, that Cdward the fourth, before 
hia marriage witJU tha lady Greyf had secretly 
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espoused lady Elizabeth Talbot^ .widow of lord 
Butler, and daughter of the earl of Shrewsbury. 
This idle tale was believed; his marriage with 
Elizabeth was declared illegal, and Rirhard as- 
sumed tlie crown. The deposed monarch and his 
brother were confined in the tower, and murdered 
by the orders of the usurper. The estates of the 
queen-mother were confis<'ated, and that unfor- 
tunate princess, reduced to poverty and over- 
whelmed with disgrace, had no other alternative 
than to leave the sanctuary, and put herself and 
her five daughters into the hands of the usurper 
of her son's throne. Richard took a solemn oath 
in the house of peers, that tirey should be in no 
danger of their lives; that he would allow her 
seven hundred marks a year, give to each of her 
daughters a portion of two hundred marks, and 
marry them to gentlemen. 

Thus reduced to the state of a private gentle- 
woman, Elizabeth looked forward with hopes to 
the ])reparatir)ns of the earl of Richmond, and 
promised to bestow her eldest daughter, Elizabeth^ 
on him, who was considered as chief of the Lan- 
caster party. But white she was secretly ab(*t- 
ting this plot against the usurper, Richard, well 
aware that the whole success of Richmond's plan 
depended on his marriage with the princess, and 
being a widower by the death of his wife Anne, 
formed the design of defeating the scheme of his 
enemies, by espousinrg his niece Elizabeth; and as 
kings court the fair with great advantage, and 
the lustre of a crown is apt to dazzle the bright- 
est eyes, both the young princess and the queen 
her mother consented to this unnatural alliance 
with a man who had done them the most cruel 
injuries, but now enticed them by the most tempt- 
ing promises. The queen communicated the de- 
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sign to her son, tlie marqiiifi of Dorset, who was 
at Paris with the earl of Richmoiidy and entreat- 
ed him to return to England to receive the ho- 
nours that had been promised him by Rirhard. — 
This conduct cannot be justified, unless we sup- 
piise, what is not improhable, that Elizabeth, in 
whose cabinet was firat laid tiic plan of the great 
confederacy, which overthrew the throne of 
Richard, deceived the king by false promises, and 
was continuing her negotiations with tlie earl of 
Richmond, and urging him to hasten his invasion 
at the moment she affected to arrept the alli- 
ance of Rirhard. Richmond, alarmed with the 
news of this intended marriage, hastenc-d his pre- 
parations, landed in England, and being join* d 
by numerous bodi4*s, who fl:K*ked to his standard 
from all parts, he defeated and killed Richard at 
the battle of Bosworth fieltl, and seatf*d himself 
on the ttironey under the name of Henry the sc** 
venth, 

Elixabelh seemed now to have attained the 
height of human felicity. She saw the man who 
had injured her own honour, usurped her son'a 
throne-y and murdered her family, dethroned by 
the earl of Richmond, who had promised to mar- 
ry tier daughter, and by uniting the two roses, she 
gave peace and tranquillity to lier distracted 
country, so long torn to pieces by civil discord. 

But the chagrin of EHzalieth was only to be 
terminated with her life, instead of expressing 
gratitude to Elizabeth, for having first laid the 
plan of the greatest confederacy, to which lie ow- 
ed his elevation, the gloomy and malignant Ueniy 
never forgave her consent to the alliance with 
Ricliard, and treated her with cofdness and re- 
serve. Unwilling to appear as if he owed his 
crown to his nxarrii^src with the heiress of tho 
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house of York, he delayed two years the celebra- 
tion of that cerenfiony. The general joy which 
his subjects testified at his marriaget filled him 
with dispIeasuiT. His suspicions disturbed his 
tranquillity 9 biTd disgust towards his querns poi- 
soned all his d(»nu*stic enjoyments; and the ma- 
lignant ideas of party prevailed in his sullen 
mind, over all the sentiments of gratitude to the 
queen-dowager, and affection towards his virtu- 
ous and obsequious consort. 

The queen-dowager seeing her daughter treat- 
ed with severity, herself excluded from the small- 
est share of authority, her friends in disgrace^ 
and her i>arty persecuted, conceived against Hen- 
ry the most violent resentment. As she was pre- 
paring again to discover tiiat character of ambi- 
tion and intrigue which she had betrayed during 
the reign of her husband, and the usurpation of 
Kichard, she was suddenly arrested and impri- 
soned in the abbey of Bermondsey. In excuse 
for so arbitrary an act, it was alledged that not- 
withstanding a Si'cret agreement to marry her 
daughter to Henry, she had yielded to the solici- 
tations and menaces of Richard, and delivered 
that princess and her sister into the hands of the 
tyrant. This crime, if such it could be called, 
now become obsolett*, was supposed not to be 
the real cause of the severity with which she was 
treated; and it was credited, or at least Henry 
himself believed, that she secretly countenanced 
the report that the duke of York had escajied 
from the tower, and that she abetted the impos- 
ture of Lambert Siminel, who personated the earl 
ot Warwick, and was publicly proclaimed king 
at Dublin, tinder the name of Edward the sixth. 
Tlit'se suspicions were afterwards the more con- 
firmtd, when it was found that the unfortunate 
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qiieeii-il<>wager» though she survived this disgrace 
several years, was never treated with more lenity; 
ber larjg^ estates were confiscatedf and she end* 
ed ii«'r lif'.*» which had been chequered with such 
various fikrtuutis^ (as l<ird Bar^m in his Iffe of 
Henry seventh says^) *<in prison^ poverty and 
Bolittidi*.*' 

The merit of Elizabeth consisted in her pru- 
dt*nt and virtuous conduct towards Edward, be- 
fiin' she became his wife; in her compliance with 
hi& tem|MT after marriage; and patience under his 
numerous infidelities; in her humanity towards 
the dethrCined queen Mirgaret; and in the emi- 
nent priitecti in she aflTirded to literature, by f Mind- 
ing Queen*s college, in the university of Cam- 
bridge. Uer principal defci^ts were a ivstlcss 
auibiti'm* and U}0 great a partiality to her rela- 
tions, which was the cause of all hct* misfortunes. 



CATHARIME OF ARRAGON, 

qUEEir CONSORT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

IF any woman could ever derive elevation ot 
mind frim high birth and dignity of connexions, 
that woman was Catharine of Arragon: — Iter 
fath'*r« Ferdinand, was king of Arragon, Naples, 
and Sicily; her m »tiier, Inabella, was qu>*en of 
Castil •; and hi»r n^'phew, so well known under 
tlip name of Charles the fifth, was emperor of 
Gt*rmany, 

Catharine was born in 1485, and before she had 
aftaiii«*d the age of sixteen, married Arthur, 
prince of Wales, who was scarcely fifteen, and in 
less than half a year became a widow. 
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In 1 50^9 by means of a (lispensation from the 
pi>l)c', she was b«'thr<ithed to Hf^nry, the brother 
of Arrliiir, then only twelve years of age* Thw 
mutch vi^s so (-i>iitr:u7 to the inclination of the 
yoiin.^ prinre, that he did not agree to it' till be 
was rnmpillcd by the pcisitive nrmmands of his 
father, Hrnry thesivnith, whnse avarice render- 
ed him averst*. to rot urn so considerable a dowry 
as Cathaiine had brouglit into the kingdom. 

But as the niition in general was prejudiced 
agnifiMi the marriage of such near connexionSy 
tlie king, th« ugh be had been so eager to have 
the es]M)usuls sulemnized, gave evident proofs of 
his intention to annul tliem. He ordered the 
young prince, ;is soon as he came of age, to enter 
a pr{ites!ati.>n against the marriage; and on his 
death bed he charged him as his last injunction^ 
not tt) finish so unlawful an alliattce. 

At the accession of Henry the eightb, a coun- 
cil was Kiimnioned to deliberate on this momen- 
tous affiiir. On the one hand her former mar- 
riage with the king's brother, and the inequality 
of their years, were strong objections. On the 
otih r, thi* propriety of the match was supported 
by Catharin\*s known virtue, mild temper, and 
afftTtion to the king, by the necessity of return- 
ing her large dowry, by the expediency of fulfill- 
ing the engagements of the late king, and the 
dread of ()flt*nding two such powtrful sovereigns 
as Ferdinand and Isabelhi; whose alliance, incase 
of a rupture with France, was of so great impor- 
tance. Henry followed the advice of his council, 
and solemnized the marriage. Her pei*son be- 
ing handsome, and her manner agreeable, Hen- 
ry behaved to her with affection; and as she 
possessed sound judgment, he treated her with 
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such confidence, that during an expedition into 
France, he appointed her regent. \ 

The king had thus for eighteen years lived up- 
on terms of affection with his virtuous queen, 
without feeling the smalK^st scruples on the vali- 
dity uf the marriage, or giving any outward 
mark, of unkindness, when suddenly his con- 
science smote him to remorse. MaTiy other 
reasons, however, besides religious scruples, made 
him weary of this match^^ and induced him to 
form another connexion. The queen being six 
years older than the king, the decay of her beau- 
ty, together with her ill health, had contributed, 
notwithstanding her blameless character, to ren- 
der her person unacceptable* Though she had 
borne him several children, they all died in early 
infancy, except the princess Mary; and it was 
apprehended that should doubts of Mary's legiti- 
macy be combined with the weakness of her sex, 
the country might again be thrown into confusion. 

The evils of civil convulsions, as yet recent, 
arising from a disputed succession, made a deep 
impression on the minds of the people, and ren- 
dered them universally desirous of any event, 
which might obviate so dreadful a calamity. 

But his affection for Anne Boleyn, was a still 
more forcible reason, and concurring with private 
disgust and motives of public intert st, impelled 
him to seek the dissolution of his inauspicious^ 
and, as it was esteemed by many, unlawful mar- 
riage with Catharine. 

Henry, therefore, applied to the see of Rome 
for a divorce: Clement the seventh seemed in- 
clined to favour the king's suit, and appointed a 
commission, consisting of cardinal Campegio on 
the side of the pope, and carditial Woolsey on the 
side of Henry, for tlie trial of the marriage. 
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Catharine herseir^ was naturally of a firm and 
resolute temper^ and was engaged by every mo- 
tive to persevere in protesting against the mea* 
sui'e. The reluctance of yielding to her rivals 
who had supplanted her in the king's affectioHf ex- 
cited the most poignant affliction; the imputation 
of incest, which was thrown upon her marriage 
witli Henry* struck her with the highest indigna^ 
tion; and the di'ead of her daughter being declar- 
ed illegitimate, awakened the feelings of a mother. 
Actuated by tlirse considerations, she prevailc!^ 
on Charles the fifth to intercede ^ith the pope in 
her favour, and to insist that the cause should be 
referred to Rome, where alone she thought she 
could expert justice. 

Meanwhile the two legatees opened their court 
at London, and cited the king and queen to ap- 
pear. They both presented themselves, and the 
king answered to his name wiien called; but Ca- 
tharine, instead of answering to her's, rose from 
her seat, and throwing herself at Henry's feet» 
made a very pathetic harangue, which her virtue^ 
dignity and misfortunes rendered uncommonly 
affecting. She told him that •^she was astrnnger 
in his dominions, wit!iout protection, without 
counsel, and without assistance; expctsed to all 
the injustice which her enemies were disposed to 
impose upon her; that she had quitted her native 
country without other resources than her connex- 
ions with him and his family; and expiated, that 
instead of suffering any violence or indignity^ 
she should find an asylum; that she had been 
his wife during twenty years, and now appealed 
to him in the face of the puidic, whether her af- 
fectionate submission to his will had not merited 
other treatment than to be thus thrown from him 
with so much indignity. Their parents," ahe 
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added, ''the kings of England and Spain, were 
esteemed the wisest princes of their times, and 
had undoubtedly acted by the best advice when 
they concluded the treaty of marriage, which was 
now represented as so c riminal; that she acqui- 
esced in their judgment, and would not submit 
her cause to he tried by a court, whose depend- 
ance on her enemies was too notorious, ever to 
allow her any hopes of obtaining from them an 
equitable and impartial decision/' Having ut- 
tered these words, she rose, and making the king 
a low reverence, departed from the court, and 
never would again ap|)ear. . After her departure, 
Benry did her the justice to acknowledge, that 
site had ever been a dutiful and affectionate wife, 
and that the whole tenour of her behaviour had 
been conformable to the stri(*test ruhs of probity 
and honour, lie only insisted on his own scru- 
ples, with regard to, the unlawfulness of tlie mar* 
riage. 

The legatees, after citing the queen anew to 
appear, declared her contumaciius, notwithstand- 
ing her appeal to Rom<'« and then proceeded to 
the examination of the caust'. 

The business went on so rapidly, that the king 
was every day in ex|>ectation of a sentence in his 
favour, when, to his great surprise, Campegio, 
without the least warning, and upon frivolous 
pretences, prorogued the court for h\e months. 

The impetuous H-ury, who could bear no con- 
tradiction to his will, was extremely enraged at 
this disappointment, was ready to encourage eve- 
ry argument wiiich might seem to prove the ne- 
cessity of a divorce; and as at this time the doc- 
trincfs of Luther had begun to gain strength, and 
the idea of the pope's infallibility to lose ground, 
Viany opinions were given, which tended to call in 
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question the power of the see of Rome^ to give a 
dispensation for a marriage so contrary to the laws 
both of God and man. Amongst the rest Dr. 
Thomas Cranmer, an eminent divine of Cam- 
bridge, liappened to be in company with Gardi* 
ner, secretary of state, when the business of the 
divorce became the subject of conversation^ he 
observed, that the readiest way either to quiet 
Henry's conscience, or extort the pope's consent^ 
w(»uld be to consult all the universities of Europe^ 
with regard to this controverted point; if they 
agreed to approve the king's marriage with Cath* 
arine, his remorse would naturally cease; if they 
condemned it; the pope would find it a difficult 
matter to resist the solicitation of so great a mo- 
narch, seconded by the opinion of all the learned 
men in Christendom. When the king was in- 
formed of this proposal, he swore with more alac- 
rity than delicacy, that Cranmer had gotthe right 
sow by the ear. 

His agents were immediately employed to col- 
lect the judgments of all the universities in Eu- 
rope; who gavft a verdict i" the kin^r's faroar. 
Henry, in order to give weight to all these autho- 
rities, engaged his nobility to recommend his 
cause to the pope, and to threaten him with the 
most dangerous consequences in case of a denial 
of justice. But Clement, who was entirely under 
the influence of the emperor, refused to grant a 
divorce, and continued to summon the king by 
proxy before his tribunal at Rome. Henry re- 
jected such a condition, and would not even ad- 
mit of any citation, whicli he regarded as a high 
insult, and a violation of his prerogative. The 
father of Anne Boleyn, created earl of Wiltshire, 
carried to the pope the king's reasons for not ap- 
pearing by proxy; and as the first instance of 
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disrespect from England^ refused to kiss his holi- 
ness's slipper. 

Henry being now fully determined to stand all 
consequences, espoused the object of his affection, 
and obtained both from parliament and from an 
ecclesiastical courtf which he summoned in con- 
tempt of the pope's authorityy a confirmation of 
his marriage with Anne Boieyn. 

But the humiliation of Catharine did not end 
with her divorce. Henry, in order to efface as 
muchas possible all marks of his first marriage, 
sent to inform her that she was henceforth to be 
treated only as princess of Wales, and all means 
were employed to make her acquiesce in that de- 
termination. But she persevered in maintaining 
the validity of her marriage; and she would ad- 
mit of no service' from any person who did not 
approach her with the accustomed ceremonials. 

Henry with his usual harshness employed me- 
naces against her servants, who complied with 
her commands in this particular; but even though 
he attainted several of high treason who treated 
her as queen, yet this rigorous measure never 
compelled Catharine to relinquish her title and 
pretensions; and she persisted till her death in 
calling herself his wife. 

She 4lied in 1536, at Limbolton, in the county 
of Huntingdim, in the fiftieth year of her age; 
and on her death-bed she dictated this affectionate 
ktter: 

« 

**My mo»t dear Lordj M^mg^ andBusiandf 

<«Thb hour of my death approaching, I 
cannot choose, out of love I bear you, but advise 
jou of your soul's health, which yoa ought to 
frefer before all censideratioiis 4^1 the worid*s 

2.2 
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fli'sh whatsoever; for which you have cast me 
into many calamities^ and yourself into many 
troubles: but 1 forgive you all^ and pray God to 
do so likewise. For the rest. I commend unto 
you Mary, my daughter, beseeching you to be a 
good father to her, as 1 have heretofore desired. 
1 must entreat you also to respect my maids, and 
give them in marriage, whir h is not much, iliey 
being but three; and to all my other servants a 
year's pay, besides their due, lest otherwise they 
should be unprovided for. Lastly, I make a vow 
that mine eyes desire you above all things." 

This last proof of Catharine's affection extort- 
ed tears even from the obdurate henry. He or- 
dered her remains to he interred with due solem- 
nity, in the monastery of St. Peterborough, and 
afterwards erected that monastery into a bishop's 
see, as a tribute of affi ction and regard to the 
memory of a person, whose sweetness of temper 
and elevation of soul rendered her worthy of a 
better fate. 



ANNE BOLEYN, 

<lUEEN-C0NSOnT OF HENRY THE EIOHTlf. 

ANNE BOLEYN, the daughter of sir Tho- 
mas Bolcyn, was born in 1507, and carried to 
France at seven years of age, by the sister of 
Honry VIII. who was given in marriage to Louis 
XIL After the death of Louis, ' his widow re- 
turned to her native country, but Anne remain- 
ed in France, in the service of Claudia, the wife 
of Francis L The year of her return to England 
is uncertain; but it appeared to have been about 



the time when scruples were first entertained by- 
Henry VIII. respecting the Icj^ality of his mar- 
ria|s;e with the betrothed wife and widow of his 
brother^ Catharine of Arragon. In his visits to 
th(^ queen, to whom Anne Doleyn became maid 
of honour, Henry had an opportunity of observ- 
ing her beauty and captivating manners. Anne 
quickly perceivrd her influence over the heart of 
the monanh, whost* passion either from princi- 
pie or policy, she resolutely reHJsted. 

The king soon after, entertained the design of 
raising Anne Boleyn to the throne; and was the 
more C(»iifirme.d in this resolution, when he found 
that her virtue precluded all hop«*s of gratifying 
his passion in any other manner. With this view 
lie eagerly sued for a divorce from Catharine; 
and when Clement conducted the affair in so dila- 
tory and ambiguous a manner, thai Henry did not 
seem to be the least nearer the accomplishment of 
his wishes, he laid the extravagant proposal be- 
fore the pope, to grant him a dispensation to have 
two wives, and to render the children of both le- 
gitimate; and as the king was a great casuist in 
matters of divinity, which seein to flatter his pas- 
sion, he alleged in favour of so immoral a pro- 
ceeding, several precedents in the Old Ti^stament• 

But when these, and all other means of obtain* 
ing the pope's consent failed of success, he broke 
with the see of Rome, divoi*red himself from Ca- 
tharine, esp<msed Anne Boleyn, and obtained 
from parliament the ratification of bis marriage. 

Soon after this event, the ])regnancy of Anne^ 
both gave joy to the king, and was regarded by 
the peiiple, as a strong proof of her virtue. On 
being delivered of a princess, (who afterwards 
•wayed the sceptre with sucti renown under the 
UMtuo of JiJizabeth Mary, the only daugiUer of 
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Henfj by Catharine, was set aside; and the suc- 
cession to the crown vested in the Issue of Anne 
Boleyn by the king. 

UtMiry had persevered consfantly in his love 
for this iadvy during six years that his proseca- 
ti<in of the divorce lasted; and the obstacles which 
opposed the gratification of his passion served 
only to redouble his ardour: but the affection 
which had subsisted so long under diffirultieSy 
had no soon< r attainted secure possession of its 
object than it languished from satiety; and the 
king's heart was apparently alienated from his 
consort, Uer enemies soon perceived this fatal 
change, and >^'ere a little forward to widen the 
brearh. She had brought forth a dead son, and 
Ht^nry's extreme fondnt'ss for male issue, being 
thus for the pres<'nt disappointed* his temper 
equally violent and superstitious, was disposed to 
Hiiike the inno(^ent mother answerable for this 
Hiisffirtune. But the chief means which Anne's 
enemies employed to inflame the king against ber^ 
was his jealousy^ 

Anne, tliough she appears to have been entirely 
innocent, and even virtuous in essentials^ had a 
certain gayety, if not levity of character, which 
threw her nff her guard, and made her less cir- 
cumspect than her situation required. Her edu- 
cation in France rendered her the more prone to 
th(*se freedoms, and she conformed herself with 
difficulty to that strict ceremony which was prac- 
tis(>d in the court of England. More vain than 
haughty, she was pleased to see th>.' influence of 
her beauty on all around her; and she indulged 
herself in an easy familiarity with pers<ins who 
were fiirmerjy her equiils. 

Henry's dignity was off*ended by these popular 
manners^ and though the lover had been eatii^j 



blind^ the husband possessed but too quick dis- 
cernment and penetration. Wicked instruments 
interposed and put a malignant interpretation on 
the harmless liberties of the queen. The vis- 
countess of Rocheford in particular, who was 
married to the queen's brother, but who had lived 
on bad terms with her sister-in-law, insinuated the 
most cruel suspicions into the king's mind; and^ 
as she was a woman of a very profligate charac- 
ter, paid no regard either to truth or humanity in 
those calumnies which she suggested. She mis- 
represented every instance of favour which the 
queen conferred on all who approached her per- 
lon, as tokens of affection; and even pretended 
that her own husband was engaged in a criminal 
correspondence with liis sister. These imputa- 
tions of guilt were eagerly admitted by Henry, 
who had transferred his affection to Jane Sey- 
mour, maid of honour to the queen, whom be had 
dete^ined to raise to the throne. 

The divorce of one queen, or the murder of 
another, under the sanction of the law, were no 
obstacles to Henry's will, when his passion was 
to be gratified. 

The king's jealousy first appeared openly in a 
tilting at Greenwich, where the queen happened 
to drop her handkerchief; an instance, probably 
casual, but interpreted hy him as an instance of 
gallantry to some of her paramours. He imme- 
diately Retired from tlie jilace, sent orders to con- 
fine her in her chamber, arrested several gentle- 
men who were attendants at court, and her bro 
ther, the earl of Rochoford. 

The queen was at first more astonished than 
alarmed at this instance of his violence and impe- 
tuosity, and rcmrluded that he intended only to 
temfy her. But when she discovered that his 
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indignation did not subside, she reflected on hit 
obstinate unrelenting spirit, and prepared herself 
for that melancholy doom which seenied to await 
her. 

As she was conveyed to the tower, she was in- 
formed of her supposed off.^nces, of which she had 
been hitherto ignorant: she made earnest protes- 
tations of her innocence, and when she entered 
her prison, sh«' fell upon her knees, and prayed 
God so to help her, as she was not guilty of the 
crime imputed to her. 

Of all those whom the beneficence of the queen's 
temper had obliged during her prosperous for^ 
tune, no one, except Cranmer,* durst Interpose 
between her and the king's fury; and the person 
whose advancement every breath had favouredf 
and every countenance had smiled upon, was now 
neglected and abandoned. Even her unrle^ the 
duke of N(»rfolk, preferring the connexions of 
party to the ties of blood, was become her most 
dangerous enomy, and all the retainers to the 
catholic nligion hnpod, that her death would ter- 
minate the king's quarrel with Rome, and induce 
him to renew ^his intimate connexion with the 
Apostolic See. 

In this crisis of alarm and danger, the queen 
endeavoured to soften the heart of her obdurate 
husband, by a letter, which from its simplicity 
and firmness, conveys internal evidence that she 
was not essentially culpable. 

This letter had no influence on the mind of 
Henry. The four gentlemen who were arn'Stedf 
were tried, but no legal evidence was procured 
against tliem. Smeton was prevailed on, by the 
vain hope of life, to confess a criminal eorres- 
pondence with the queen; but her enemies never 
dared to confront him with her^ and he was im* 
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mediately executed. Nttrris, who had been much 
in the king's favour, received an offer of pardon^ 
if he would conftss his crime and accuse the 
qm»enj but he pjenerously rejected thai proposal^ 
and said) that in his conscience, he believed her 
entirel} guiltless* and would die a thousand 
deaths ratlier than calumniate an innocent per* 
son. 

Th«' queen and her brother were tried by a ju- 
ry of pe4 rs, thrir unrlf, the duke of Norfolk pre- 
sided as lord high steward. Upon what proof or 
prten<*e th<- crime of incest was imputed to them^ 
is unknown: the must trivial and absurd rircum- 
stances were admitted by the peers of England 
as a sufficient evidence for sacrifi: ing an innocent 
qtnen to the cruelty »»f a tyrant. Though unas- 
sisted by counsel, she d* frnd« d herself with great 
judgment and presence of mind, and the specta- 
tors could not forbear pronouncing her entirely 
inrnK-ent. Judgment however was given by the 
court, both against the queen and lord Rocheford. 
11? lien sentence of death wi«s prcmounced, lifting 
up her hands to heaven she said: <*0 Father, O 
Creator! thou art the ^ay, the truth and the life^ 
thou knowest that f hav<' not deserved this death;'^ 
—and then turning to the judges, made the most 
pathetic deelaration of her innocence. 

The queen now prepared for death. She sent 
her last m«*ssage to the king, and acknowledg* d 
her obligations to him, in continuing thus uni- 
formly his endeavours for h<r advancement: from 
a private gentlewoman, she said he h<id first made 
her a marchioness, ihen a queen, and now since 
he could raise her no higher in this world, he 
was sending her to be a saint in heaven. Slie 
then renewed the protestations of her innocence. 
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and recommended her daughter to his care. Be- 
fure tho lieutenant of the tower, and all who ap- 
proached her, slie made tite like deiJaration, and 
continued to behave herst If with her usual screni- 
tj and even with < heerfuhn^ss. 

When her execution was deferred for a few 
hours, she said to the lieutenant of the tower, 
<<I am sorry 1 shall not die till iioon,.for 1 thought 
to be dead by this time, and past my pain; but 
^he execufiont^r* i hr-^ar, is very expert, and my 
ne(k is very blender/' Upon which she grasped 
it in her hand and smiled. 

Such w as her calmness and serenity at the hour 
of her death, that tli*» lieutenant of the tower 
said, *<1 have seen many men and women exe- 
cuted, and they have been in great sorrow; and 
to my knowledge, this lady hath much pleasure 
in death/' 

When slie was brought to the place of execu- 
tion, she expressed herself in the followuig man- 
ner: 

<<Good christian people! I am come hither to 
die according to law, and hy the law 1 am judged 
to die, and t hero fore I will speak nothing against 
it. I am come hither to ac( use no man, nor to 
speak any thing of that whereof I am accused 
and condemned to die. But I pray God, save 
the king, and s^nd him long to reign over you; 
for a gentle and more merciful prince was there 
never, and to me he was ever a good« a gentle, 
and a sovereign lord. And if any person will 
meddle of my cause, I request them to judge the 
best. And thus I take my h^ave of this world, 
and of you all; and 1 heartily desire you to pray 
for me." 
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CATHARINE PAR. 

HENRY having divorced himself from Ca- 
tharine of Arragon, and An<ie of Cieves, lost Jane 
Seymour by death, and beheaded Anne Boleyn^ 
and Catharine Howard; espoused in 1543, lady 
Catharine Par, widow of Nevil, lord Latimer^ 
«a woman/' according to lord Herbert of Cher- 
bary« «of much integrity and worthy and some 
maturity of years; beautified with many excellent 
virtues, especially with humanity, the beauty of 
all other virti^s.'* 

Henry, wlio was as fickle in his opinions and 
sentiments about religion, as he h&d shewn him- 
self with regard to his wives, was continually al- 
tering his religious tenets, which he obstinately 
required should be believed and followed through- 
out the kingdom. Many persons were cruelly 
tortured and punished with death for not recant- 
ing their opinion; among others, queen Catha- 
rine was near falling a sacrifice to his malignity. 
In 1546, the king, from his extreme corpulency 
and bad habit of body, became afflicted with dis- 
ordei's which threatened his life, and rendered 
him more than usually peevish and passionate. 
The queen attended him with the most tender 
and dutiful care, and endeavoured by evtry sooth- 
ing art and compliance, to allay those gusts of 
humour which were increased by his infirmities, 
to a most alarming i^ree. His favourite topic of 
conv(*rsation was thJnlr>gy; and Catharine whose 
good sense made her capable of discoursing on 
any subject, Was frequently enffnged in the argu- 
neiit; and being secretly inclined to the princi- 
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pies of tlie reformers, she unwarily discovered 
too much of her mind on these occasions. Hen- 
ry* highly provoked that she should presume to 
diffi-r fnim him, made complaints of her obstina- 
cy to Ganlinir, bishop of Winchester, wlio gladly 
laid hold of the opportunity to inflame the quar- 
rel. He praised thckin.s^'s anxious care fur pre- 
serving the orthodoxy of his subjects; and repre- 
sented, that the more elevated the person was, 
\vho was chastised, and the mere near to his per-. 
son, the greater terrour would the example strike 
into every one, and the more glorious would the 
sacrifice appear to all posterity. 

Henry, hurried by his own impetuous temper, 
and encourtiged by his counsellors, went so far 
as to order articles of impeachment to bo drawn 
up agaihst his consort. Wriotht'sely, the chan- 
cellor, executed his {commands; and having ob- 
tained tlie signature of the warrant, ho chanced 
to drop this important paper from his pocket; 
and as some persons of the queeirs party found 
it, it was immediately carried to her. She was 
sensible of the extreme danger to which she was 
exposed; but did not despair of being able by her 
prudence and address, still to elude the effoHs of 
her enemies. She paid her usual visit to the 
king, and found him in a more serene disposition 
than she had reason to expect. He entered on a 
subject which was so familiar to him, and he 
seemed to challenge her to an argument in di- 
vinity. She gently declined the conversation, 
and observed that such prc»found speculations 
were ill suited to the natural imbecility of the 
sex. "Women,'' said she, by their fii'st creation, 
were made subject to men, the female after the 
image of the mah*; it belonged to the husband 
to choose principles for his wife; the wife's duty 
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was in all cases, to adopt implicitly the senti- 
ments of her luisband; and as to herself it was 
doubly her duty, being blest with a husband who 

* was qualified by his judgment and learning, not 
only to choose principhs for his own family, but 
for the most wise and knowing of every nation." 
«Not 80, by St. Mary!" replied the king; 
"you are now becomes doctor, Kate; and better 
fitted to give than to receive instruction." She 
meekly replied, <*that she was sensible bow little 
she was entitled to these praises; that though 
she usually declined not any conversation, how- 
ever sublime, when proposed by his majesty; 
she well knew that her conceptions coi^ld servo 
to no other purpose, than to give him a little 
momentary amusement, that she found the con- 
versation apt to languish when not revived by 
some opposition, and had ventured sometimes to 
feign a contrariety of sentiments, in order to 
^ve him the pleasure of refuting her; and that 
she also proposed, by this innocent artifice, to 
engage him into topics whence she had observed 

^ by frequent exppri«'nce, that she reaped profit 
and instruction." — ^'And is it even so, sweet- 

' heart?" replied the king, «^then wo are perfect 
friends again." — He embraced her with great af- 
fection, and sent her away with assurances of 
protection and kindness. 

Catharine's enemies, who were ignorant of 
this reconciliation, prepared next day to convey 
hep to the tower, pursuant to the king's warrant. 
Henry and Catharine were conversing amicably 
in the garden, when the chancellor ap])eared with 
forty constables. The king spoke to him at some 
distance from her, and seemed to expostulate 
with him in the severest manner: she even over- 
heard the terms o^ ^nave, fool, and beast, Avhich 
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he very liberally bestowed upon the magistratei 
and ilien ordered bim to depart from his presence. 
Catharine afterwards interposed to mitif^ate his 
anger^ <^poor soul! you know not liow little enti- 
tled tliis man is to your good offices." From' 
thenceforth, tlie queen having narrowly escaped 
so great a danger, was careful not to offend Hen- 
ry's humour by any contradiction; and Gardinerf 
whose malice had endeavoured to widen the 
breach, could never afterwards recover bis fa- 
vour and good opinion. 

Thus Catharine, by her good sense and pro- 
priety of conduct, and by yielding to the torrent 
which slie could riot stop, aiSTords a convincing 
pi*oof that mildness of temper will often gain that 
ascendancy over the turbulent passions of mant 
which a less gentle spirit would in vain endea- 
vour to controul. 



MARIA BEATRICE D'ESTE, 

CONSORT OF JAMES THE SECOND. 

MARIA BEATRICE LEONORA of the U- 

lustrious house of Estc, second consort of James 
the second, was daughter of Alfonso the fourth, 
duke of Modena, and of Loura Martinozzi, neice 
of cardinal Mazarine. She was born in 1658, 
and educated with a view to take the veil: but 
fortune disposed of her otherwise, and instead 
of being immured in the tranquil gloom of a con-' 
vent, she was throwa into a busy scene, and des- 
tined to be buffetted by the storms and tempests 
of an adverse world. 
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JaroeS) duke of Yorky soon after the death of 
his first wife, declared his conversion to the Ca- 
tholic religion^ and agreed to espouse Maria5 of 
the house of Este, whom Louis the fourteenth 
declared an adopted daughter of France, and of- 
fei*ed to provide her with a suitable portion. — 
But when the messenger brought to Modena the 
proposals of the duke of York, her mother Loura 
opposed the match under the pretence that the 
daygbter, then only fifteen, was too young, and 
led to assume the veil, and recommended in 
lead, the princess Honoria, sister of her late 
husband, Alfonso the fourth. 

The joung princess, either secretly instigated 
by her mother, or impelled by devotion, express- 
ed a determined resolution to enter into a con- 
vent; nor was her repugnance overtome, until a 
letter was procured from the pope, commending 
the marriage as highly beneficial to the Roman 
Catholic religion, and condemning the resolutions 
of tlie princess, to persevere in assuming the veil^ 
as immoral and criminaL This letter had its in- 
tended' effect: on the 50th of September, Maria 
was married to the duke of York, by proxy^ and 
accompanied by her mother, arrived at Paris: 
where, as a prelude to her future misfortunes^ 
she was detained till the repugnance of the par- 
liament to the marriage of the presumptive heir 
with a Catholic princess, was finally overcome. 
It was not till the tenth of December that she 
dii^embarked at Dover, where she was received 
by the duke, her husband; by whom she was con- 
ducted with regal pomp to London. . 

Her amiable qualities and meekness of beha- 
Tiour, would have conciliated the esteem of the 
English, if the dread of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion bad not hardened their hearts, and made 
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her the object of general ave raion. UnTortunate* 
]y for iier, the conduct of James contributed to 
render liis marriage more and more unpopular; 
and aft the house of Modena, was in close alliance 
with France, it was apprehended that Louis 
would assist himy on his accession to the crown^ 
to restore tlie church of Rome. These apprelien- 
sioDS were but too nearly verified: James after 
Ills accession rapidly caused laws to be enacted 
for the advantage of the Roman CathoIicSt And 
the oppression of the protestants. 

In consequence of these innovations, the* 
testiints made application to tlic prince of Orange 
to protect t!»eir laws and religion. The prince, 
landed at Torbay, the fifth of November, 1688: 
James himself, deserted by his army, and even by 
his own children, and none remaining in whom 
he could confide, precipitately embraced the reso- 
lution of sending his family, and likewise of retir- 
ing himself into France. In this resolution he 
was encouraged by th<^ queen, who was sensible 
that her strong attachment to her ow-ii religion, 
had rendered her the object of general hatred* 
and who was terrified by the great ferment Into 
which the nation was thrown. 

Louis the fourteenth having, with the greatest 
humanity, offered his protection to the deposed 
king, at the time when all abandoned and betray- 
ed, sent the duke de Lauzun to London to co«^ 
vey the cjueen and ])rincc of Wales, then an in- 
fant, privately to France. Madame do Sevigne 
has thus described their escape: 

<<The evening of Lauzun's arrival in London, 
the king who had taken the resolution to favour 
Hie queen's escape, retired with her as usual into 
her apartment, laid himself down to repose, and 
fiisanissed his attendants. An hour afterwards he 
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rose^ and ordered a valet to introduce a person 
whom he would find waiting at the door of tho 
anti-chamber; it was the duke de Lauzun. The 
king said to him* <»I trust the queen and my son 
to your rare; you must risk all liazards and en- 
counter all difBculties, to conduct them into 
France." Lauzun thanked him for the trust re- 
posed in htm^ but said it was absolutely necessa- 
ry that another person should accompany him^ 
and introduced Saint Victor^ a gentleman of cour- 
age and merit. Saint Victor took the infant and 
wrapped him up in his great coat. Lauzun hand- 
ed the queen^ (you may easily imagine the scene 
of parting between tho king and queen) and, fol- 
lowed by two female attendants, conducted her 
into tlie street, idaced her in a hackney coach 
and conveyed her to the Thames, where they took 
a small open boat and descended the river, in 
such boisterous and rainy weatlier, that the ele- 
ments, while they seemed to conspire against 
them, in realiiy favoured their escape. 

<* At length reaching the mouth of the Thames, 
they embarked in a small sloop. Lauzun sat by 
the side of the captain, purposing to throw him 
into the sea, if he should discover the rank of the 
persons whom he had on board, or offer to de- 
liver them unto the adverse party: but the cap- 
tain imagining that he carried ordinary passen- 
gersy was only anxious to pass carefully through 
fifty Dutch «hiiis, which paid no attention to this 
little yatch* 

<*Thu8 concealed by the mean appearance of 
the vessel, and conducted by heaven, the queen 
and her party landed at Calais. The queen re- 
tired into a convent at Bologne, tdl she received 
news of the king's safety. It is well known that 
the prince of Orange was desirous that James 
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should leave England. He was sent to Roches- 
ter^ the very place to which he had intended go** 
ing. The house appointed for his reGeption was 
strongly guarded in front, but the back part waa 
not secured, by which means he made his escape 
to France. 

«Louis acts divinely towards the royal fugl- 
tivcsj for is it not being the image of the AU« 
powerful Being* to support a king, at a time when 
he was betrayed and abandoned by his subjects^ 
and obliged to fly from his kingdom? 

<<The magnanimous soul uf Louis performs 
this great part. He set out with his retinue and 
a hundred coaches and six, to meet the queen and 
the prince of Wales. When he perceived the 
prince's coach, he alighted from his carriage, and 
embraced the child tenderly; he then ran to the 
tjueen, saluted her, and conversed with ber«ome 
time; he seated her on his right hand in bis own 
carriage, and carried her to Saint Oermaint 
where she found herself treated like a queen; 
was provided with clothes and every accommoda^ 
tion, and was presented with a small box, con- 
taining six thousand louis'd'ors. 

<'The following day James arrived at Saint 
Germain. Louis went to the end of the hall to 
receive the king of England; James bowed very 
low, as if he would embrace his knees; Louis 
prevented him^ and embraced him very cordially; 
and then said to him^ <This, sir, is your house; 
when i shall come here you will do the honours, 
and I will pay them to you when you come to 
Versailles.' 

<<Louis sent ten thousand Inuis'd'ors to the fall; 
en king. James appears old and worn out^ the 
queen is thin, and distress is painted on her coun- 
tenance; but she had fine black eyes, beautiful 
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teethy an elegant shape; and is possessed of a su- 
perior understanding. On seeing Louis caress 
the prince of Wales^ who is a lovely child, she 
said to him, <[ have often envied the happiness 
of my son because he cannot feel the weight of 
bis misfortunes, but now I pity him because he is 
insensible to the value of the caresses and the 
kindness of your majesty.' 

<^Her husband forms a total contrast to her 
character; he has great personal courage, but an 
inferior understanding, and relates, with an aston^ 
ishing degree of insensibility, the unparalleled 
adventures which have befallen him in England." 

Many efforts were made by Louis to restore 
James to the throne, but they all proved ineffec- 
tual. The queen entered into correspondence 
with several of the English nobility, who were 
favourable to her cause; but all her attempts to 
procure a revolution were fruit^»s. She had 
much more spirit and far greateirambition than 
James, wiio was satisfied with the empty title of 
king, which he enjoyed in France, and what he 
valued still more highly, the appellation of saint; 
for which he relinquished a crown, and even 
prided himself on the loss. His principles of reli- 
gion were sincei*e, and he frequently was heard 
to declare, that he owed more to the prince of 
Orange than to all the world besides, as by seiz- 
ing the crown, he had proved to him the nothing- 
ness of all human grandeur, and rendered him 
fitter for the kingdom of heaven. 

On bis death bed, almost his last words were, 
that he entreated God to pardon all his enemies, 
and particularly the prince of Orange; and he 
said to his son, with a mixture of philosophy and 
religion, ^whatever may bethecharms of a crown, 
the time must come when it will bo of no value; 
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respect your mother, love the king of France* 
and prefer your religion to all eartlily grandeur.'* 

Louis the fourteenth had long liesitated, whe>- 
ther he should acknowledge the son of James tho 
second, after tiie death of his father. 

On the day previous to that on >vliich James 
died, Maria, introduced by madame de Mainte- 
non into the presence of Louis the fourteenthf 
conjured him not to affront the memory of a king, 
whom he had so warmly protected, and who was 
soon to be no more, by withholding from his son 
a simple title, the sole remains of all his grandeur^ 
nor to heap such disgrace on her innocent son, 
whom he had already treated as prince of Wales, 
and whom he ouglit therefore to acknowledge as 
king after the death of his father. His glory by 
such a conduct, she added, would be sullied and 
his intt^rests would not be advanced: for whether 
he acknowledged, or refused to acknowledge, the 
son of the unfortunate king, England would 
equally arm against France, and he would only 
experience the regret of iiaving sacrificed the 
feelings of humanity and dignity of sentiment, 
to useless precautions. Louis, affected by her 
tears, which were ably seconded by tiie represen- 
tations of madame de Maintenon, immediately 
repaired to tlie apartment of the dying king: "I 
come sir," he said, "to acquaint your majesty, 
thiit whenever it pleases God to remove you from 
this world into a better, 1 will take your family 
under my protraction; that 1 will treat your son, 
the prince of Wales, in the same manner as king 
of England, as will be his undt)ubted riglit.'* 

All who were present shed tears at this speech, 
some threw themselves at his feet and embraced 
his knees; some uttered incoherent expressions; 
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others testified^ by gestui^s, more expressive than 
words, their sensibility at so«generous an action. 
Louis himself was so affi'Cted at this touching; 
scene, that he wept; and the dying monarch was 
seen struggling* almost in the agonies of death, 
to signify his gratitude and joy. 

Not long before the death of Anne, Maria in- 
dulged the fond hope that her son would be called 
to the succession; but saw that hope frustrated 
almost as soon as it was conceived. She heard 
that, on the accession of G«*orge, the English na- 
tion was filled with discHjntent, and that a large 
party was ready to declare in favour of her son. 
She embraced him at his departure, in order to 
put himself at the head of the mal-contents, and 
said, ^*My son, return king, or do not return at 
all;" yet in a few months she had the mortification 
to see him return without a crown* and the still 
greater mortificati<m to behold the regent-duke 
of Orleans in close alliance wich George the first; 
and the court of France, which had liitherto pro- 
tected ht*r son, compel him to retire in disgrace 
from that kingdom in which he had taken an 
asylum. 

She lived, however, to hear, that he was re- 
ceived at Madrid with royal honours, and that 
great preparations were making to restore him to 
the throne, but dt*ath saved her from the chagrin 
of finding her sanguine expectations again frus- 
trated, and of beholding him a fugitive, wander- 
ing without any settled abode, and avoided by the 
principal powers of Europe. 

Maria died at St. Germain, on the 7th of May, 
1718, in the sixty-fii-st year of her age; a prin- 
cess whose meekness in prosperous, and dignity 
in adverse circumstances, attracted the esteem 
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of her own age^ and d'eserve the admiration of 
posterity. 



QUEEN MARY, 

CONSORT OF WILLIAM THE THIRD. • 

m 

MARYy eldest daughter of James, duke of 
York, by Anne Hyde, daughter of the earl of 
Clarendon, was horn in April, 1662, and by the 
command of Charles the second, was educated in 
the protestant religion, in direct oppoBition to her 
father, who professed the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

Charles, though without religion himself, had 
sense sufficient to perceive and calculate its ef- 
fects and influence over the public mind, and in 
order to quiet the suspicions of the people, and 
to stem the torrent of popular discontents, off«>red 
lady Mary in marriage to his nepiiew, William, 
prince of Orange. 

During the course of the negociation for the 
marriage, Mary experienced a satisfaction which 
few princesses ever enjoy, that of being conyinc- 
ed that her person and disposition, no less' than 
her rank and situation, were the motives which 
influenced the choice of William. 

On his arrival in England he declined acceding 
to the offer of the princess's hand, until he had 
seen and conversed with her. He declared, that, 
contrary to the usual sentiments of persons of his 
rank, he placod a gr«*at part of his happiness in 
domestic satisfaction; and would not, upon any 
consideration of interest or policy, unite himself 
with a person who was not perfectly agreeable to 
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him. Being intri)duced9 he found the princess in 
the bloom of ^outh and beaufy^ pleasing in her 
manners^ graceful in her person, and meek in her 
disposition; and became no less eager from incli- 
nation than prompted by interest to conclude the 
match. Mary had penetration sufficient to dis- 
tinguish the great and noble mind of the prince 
of Orange, tiirough his cold and reserved beha- 
viour. . 

The marriage was solemnizf^d on the 10th of 
May, 1677. Mary accompanied her husband 
"• abroad, add resided in Holland. The court of 
the Hague became the centre of the intrigues and 
cabals of the popular party in £ngland, who 
looked up to the prince of Orange bs their support 
and protection against the pn)fligate Charles, the 
pensioner of the French court, and the attempts 
of James to subvert the constitution of church 
and state. At length the spirit of the English 
nation, and the prudence and vafour of William, 
effected the revolution of 1688, and placed Wil- 
liam and Mary on the throne. During the dis- 
putes which accompanied the act of settlement, 
Mary preserved herself free from all interference 
and co-operated with the wishes of her husband, 
and tfie sentiments of the nation. Both houses 
of parliament were desirous of proclaiming Mary 
queen, and the prince of Orange regent. When 
William had expressed his resolution not to ac- 
cept a crown, which must depend on the life 
and will of another, Mary seconded his views, 
and preferred her duty to her husband and the 
interest of her country, to every motive of am- 
bition and interest. When lord Danby also offer- 
ed the princess, that if she would join his party 
be would place her alone upon the throne, Mary 
replied that she was the prince's wife, and that 
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her only desire was to act in conjunction with hiokf 
and that she should be extremely displeased with 
all those whoy under a pretence of promoting her 
particular welfare, should presume to set up a 
divided interest between her and the prince; and 
she instantly sent lord Danby's letter and the an- 
swer to the prince, and tlius broke all the mea- 
sures of those who wished to create a misunder- 
standing between them. 

Accordingly, the crown was settled on William 
and Mary, the sole administration vested in Wil- 
liam; and Mary did not again appi*ar in a public 
and political character till 1690, when Jamra 
landed in Ireland at the head of a Fi*enrh army^ 
and was joined by a laige concourse of the na- 
tives: William repaired instantly to the scene, of 
danger, and Mary was appointed regent dui*ing 
his absence. She had lived so abstracted from 
business, and so totally absorbed in domestic oc- 
cupations, that it was generally concluded she had 
no talents for government; but William knew 
and a])preciated her capacity for business. 

While the Englisli were intent upon the fate of 
the Irish war, they were alarmed with the disco- 
very of a conspiracy at home, in which several 
S( ottish and English noblemen were engaged, 
and were to be assisted by the navy of France^ 
wliich soon arrived upon the coast of England. 
The queen exerted herself with great vigour in 
causing the principal conspirators to be arrested^ 
and exemplified a wonderful n;agnanimity in this 
time of trial and danger, as appears by the fol- 
lowing expressions, in her letter to king Wil- 
liam: 

«The news wliich has come to-night, of the 
French fleet being upon the coast, mak<-8 it to be 
thought necessary to write to you both ways; and 
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If that yoa may see how mattiTS stand in my 
hearty prepare a letter for each. I think lord 
Torrington has made no haste; and I cannot tell 
whether his being sicky and staying for lord Pem- 
broke's regiment will be sufficient excuse. But 
I will not take np your time with my reasoning, 
1 shall only tell you that I am so little afraid^ 
that I begin to fear I have not sense enough to 
apprehend the danger; for whether it threatens 
Ireland or this place, to me it is much as one as 
to the fear; for as much a coward as you think 
me, I fear more for your' dear person than for 
myself. I know which is most necessary in the 
woi'ld. What I fear most at present is not hear- 
ing from you. Love me, whatever liappens, and 
be assured I am ever entirely yours till death.'* 

When the Frencli squadron arrived upon the 
coast of England, Lord Torrington, wlio com- 
manded the English and Dutch fleets, engaged 
with the French off Beachy-Head; the Dutch 
lost several vessels, and the next day the combin- 
ed fleet decliufd a second battle, and retired to 
tht; Thames, to defend the melrbjiolis; the Dutch 
in their retreat burning some of their own ships, 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy. 

When this defeat was known in London, a sud- 
den despondency seized all the people^, and it was 
belifved that England and Holland )youId fall 
victims to thr fatal fiiendship orLouis and James. 
Y«'t Mary, ev«*n then, by her actions, and in her 
letters, sliowed great fortitude, and expressed ex- 
treme* confidenre in tlie goodness of her cause: 
'«As for the ill-success at sea, I am more con- 
cerni'd fur the honour of the nation than any 
thing els* ; but I think it has pleased God to pun- 
ish them justly, for they really talked as if it 
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were impossible they should be beaten. I pi*ay 
God we may no more deserve the punishment 
I fear this news may give courage to those who 
retired before; but God can disappoint them ally 
and 1 hope will take care of his-cause. I long to 
hear again from you^ which is my only comforti 
loving you more than my life." 

Again — <OIonmouth endeavours to fright mey 
by telling mc the danger we are inf and indeed 
things have but a melancholy prospect; but I am 
fully persuaded God will do some great thing or 
other; it may be when human means fail^ he will 
show his power/* 

Having heard that William was woundedf In 
the midst of her anxiety for the fate of Great 
Britain, sh(? writes: — <<For God's sake let me 
beg you to take more care for the time to come; 
consider what depends upon your safety: there 
are so many more important things than myself, 
that I am not worthy of naming them." 

William immediately after gained the memo- 
rable battle of the Boyne, which entirely gave his 
party the ascendency in that kingdom, and Jameses 
cause seemed hopeless. On receiving the news 
of this victory, in which William totally routed 
Jameses army, Mary thus represented the feelings 
of her heart: 

<^How to begin this letter I do not know, or 
how ever to render God thanks enough for his 
mercy; my heart is so full of joy and a<*know- 
ledgment to that great God who has preserved 
you, and given you such a victory, that I am 
unable to explain it. I was yesterday out of my 
senses with trouble — 1 am now almost so with 
joy. 

"When lord Nottingham brought me your 
letter yesterday, I could not hold, so he saw me 
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cry*"*^ which I have hindered myself from before 
every body till thent when it was impossible; and 
this roomings when I heard the joyful news from 
Mr* Butler^ I was in pain to know what was be- 
come of the late king« and durst not ask him; but 
when lord Nottingham came, 1 did venture to do 
it* and I bad the satisfaction to know he; was safe. 
I know I need not beg you to let him be taken 
care of, for I am confic^nt you will for your own 
sake; yet add that to all your kindness, and, for 
my sake, let people know you would have no hurt 
come to his person — forgive me this." 

The news of William's success no sooner ar- 
rived in England, than the people's spirits, which 
were before so much depressed, were immediate- 
ly raised. William became extremely popular. 
The queen took advantage of the favourable cur* 
renty and in order to save the honour of nati<mal 
courage, which had sufft red by the late engage- 
ment at spa, committed lord Torrington to the 
tower. She ordered the Dutch ships to be re- 
pain^d at the expence of tlie English; their 
wounded seamen were taken care of in the hos- 
pitals; pensions were given to the widows and 
children of those who died in the battk; and con- 
duct money to the seamen whose ships had been 
burned, which led them to carry accounts to their 
countrymen of the noble disposition of that na- 
tion, for which they had suffored. 

Mary continued to art with vigour for the sup- 
port of the nation till William's return. The fol- 
lowing letter to him, shows her humble opinion 
^f herself, and her attachment to herjiusb^nd: 

<*Tou may believe I shall do as much as lies 
in ray power to follow your directions in all things 

*When king William was wounded. 
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wliateveTf and am never so easy as when I hav« 
them. Judge then what a joy it was to me to 
have your approbation of my behaviour; and the 
kind way you express it in» is the only comfort 
I can possibly have in your absence; what other 
people tell me I ever suspect, but when you tell 
me I have done well^ I could be almost vain up* 
on iU" 

Her anxiety to promote the cause of religion^ 
appears by the following letter to William: 

«*I have been desired also to beg ^uu not to b^ 
too quick in parting with confiscated estates, but 
consider whether you will not keep some for pub- 
lic schools, to instruct the poor Irish. For my 
part, I must needs say, that i think you would do 
very well if you would consider what care can be 
taken of the poor souls there; and, indeed, if you 
give me leave, I must tell you, I think the won- 
derful deliverance and success you have hady 
should oblige you to think upon doing what you 
can for the advancement of true religion and pro- 
moting the gospel." 

William, upon his return from Ireland, was re- 
ceived with joy by the people, and Mary retired 
from the management of public affairs, to the 
milder enjoyment of domestic happiness; iii 
which retirement she still continued to set as. 
bright an example to the nation as she had before 
done in public life« She endeavoured to reform 
tlie manners of the ladies about the court, for 
great irregularities had been committed during 
the two preceding reigns* Her deportment was 
perfectly prudent, yet unrestrained; and she was 
80 animated with a natural cheerfulness of dispo- 
sition, and she set religion and virtue in so amia- 
ble a light, that she freed the court from those 
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ifitrij^es and immoralities wliich had so long 
. been a scandal to the nation. 

But the adored queen of the English nation had 
but a very short time allotted her to influence the 
world by her example. She was seized with the 
small-pox. Her illness was soon ju«lged to be 
fatal; tlie king, on hearing that tlie queen was 
past all hope of recovery, called bishop Burnet 
into bis closet, burst into tears, and ixriHimedy 
«<From the happiest, I am now going to be the 
most miserable creature upon earth. During the 
whole course of my life, I have never known one 
single fault in her; there is a worth in her which 
nobody knows besides myself." Whilst she re- 
mained alive, he was in great agonies, fainting 
and bursting into loud lamentations. 

She expired in the thirty-tiiini year of her afs^e, 
and the sixth of her reign. After her death the 
king's spirits were so depressed, that it was ap- 
prehended he would not long survive her. 

Mary was a rare instance of a person, who was 
tlie next heir to a crown, who had abilities re- 
quisite to fill that exalted station, and yet was so 
entirely devoid of ambition, as not to appear even 
desirous of being the fir*st person in the kingdom. 
Conjugal affliction seems to have been the ruling 
principle of her life. The only part of her cha- 
racter which can be called in question, is the ta- 
king part against her father. But it may surely 
be alhiwed as her justification, that he^* regard 
for her religion, and for the liberties of the nation, 
might make her tliink this step ne^essai^ and 
lawful. And it is to be lamented, that she was 
placed in so critical a situation, that she must 
either have joined her father against her husband, 
her religion, and the liberty of her native country, 
or have joined her husband^ her religion and lib«t 
erty, against hrr fatb«^»*. 
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The character of this great and amiable qaeen 
has been often drawn, but by none more ably than 
by Mr. Boyer.* 

"Her person was tall and well proportioned^ 
her 8ha])e« while princess of OranjSfo, easy and 
genteeJ; hiT visage oval, her eyes quick and lively, 
and the rest of her features regular. Her stately 
port and native nir of greatness, commanded re- 
spf*ct from thr mf)st confident; but her sweet and 
graceful countenance tempered the awfulness of 
majesty* and her affable temper encouraged- tire 
roost timorous to approach her. 

<«Her apprehensions were clear and ready, her 
meniurv exact, and her judgment steady and so- 
lid; her soul free from all the weaknesses of her 
own sex, and endowed with the courage and 
strength that srf'm«Mi peculiar to ours. She was 
neither elat«*d \^ ilh prosperity, nor dejected by 
advtTsit>; and it remains undecided, whether she 
bore with more temper the smiles or the frowns 
of fortune! 

•♦When the necessity of affairs callod the king 
out of his dominions, she alone was sensible of 
his absence, which she fully supplied to these 
three kingdoms, by her wise and prudent admin- 
istration. While he went abroad as the arbiter 
of Europe, to wage a just war, she staid at home^ 
to maintain peace and administer justice. He 
was to o])pose and conquer enemies; she to main- 
tain and gain friends. In all this there was an 
union of their thoughts, and a concurrence in the 
same ends, the. safety of Europe, the support of 
the protestant religion, and tiie honour and {N'os- 
perity of England. An eagerness of command 
was so far below her, that never was so great a 

* See R^in^a Hiftory of £ngUDd;Tol, xir. p. 146. 
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lacity for government joined with so little ap- 
ite to it; or an authority so unwillingly assum- 
80 modestly managed* and so cheerfully laid 
^n. It was easy ifor her to rewardf for all 
ts of bounty flowed readily from her, but it was 
ch harder for her to punish* except when the 
:ure of the crime made mercy become a cruel- 
fur then she was inexorable. 
<She bad the most active zeaf for the public^ 
1 the most constant desire of doing goodf join- 
with such unaffected humility^ that the secret 
teries of vanity or self-love had no power over 
*; fort when due acknowledgments were made, 
decent things said upon occasions that well 
«rve4l them* these seemed scarce to be heard^ 
1 she presently turned off the discourse to other 
ijects. 

'Her piety and virtue were real and unaffect- 
and the vivacity and sweetnesss of her tem- 
* and conversation softened all those disagree* 
e ideas* which the world is too willing to en« 
tain of the severities ot virtue, and of the 
ictness of true religion. 
<She was not content with being devout ber- 
ry but she infused pirty into all who came near 
** especially those whom she took into her more 
nediate care» and whom she studied to form 
,h the tenderness and watchfulness of a mother. 
B charmed them with her instructions as she 
'rcame them with her kindne8s. Never was 
stress both feari*d and loved so entirely as she 
s. She scattered books of instruction round 
>ut her* that such as waited might not be 
idemned to idleness, but might entertain them.- 
ves usefully, when they were in tlKir turns of 
cndance. 
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^<S1ie had a sublime idea of the christian Teli« 
gion in general^ and a particular affection to the 
church of England, but an affection that was nei* 
ther blind nor partial. She had a true regard to 
piety whcrcvor she saw it, in whatever form or 
party soever. Her education and judgment led 
her to the niUiunal communion; but her charity 
was extended to all. She longed to see all pro- 
tcstantSf both at home and abroad, in a close and 
brotherly conjunction; and few things ever griev- 
ed her more, than when the prospect of so desir- 
ed an union vanished out of sight. 

<< Access to her was never obstructed by self- 
interested supercilious domestics. She made those 
lier favourites, who made the distressed theirst 
She wondered that the true pleasure which accom- 
panied doing good, did not engage princes to pur- 
sue it more effectually. Without this she thought 
that a private life was the happier as well as the 
safer state. When reflections wei*e once made 
before her of the sharpness of some historiansy 
who had left heavy imputations on the memory 
of some princes, she answered, <That if those 
princes were such as the historians represented 
them, they had well deserved that treatment; 
and otiiers, who tread their steps, might look for 
tlie same; for truth would be told at last.' Her * 
charily was not confined to her own subjects, but 
extended in a most particular manner to multi- 
tudes of French exiles, whom persecution sent 
hither. The scattered Vaudois had a share in 
her bounty; and wh^'n, by the king*s intercession, 
restored to their valli<'s, tliey were enabled by the 
quoen to transmit their faith t(» posterity. And 
the last great project that her thoughts wei-e 
Working on, with a relation to a noble avtd niyal 
X^rovision for disabled seamen at Greenwich, was 
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iciilarly designed to be so constituted, as to 
thorn in a probable Way of ending their days 
le fear of Grod. 

She was a perfect example of conjugal love, 
irity and obedience. She set her husband's 
befc*re her as the rule of her life. Her ndnii- 
m of him made her submission not only easy 
delightful; and it is remarkable, that when 
Tennison, named to be the anhhishup of 
terbury, went to comfort the king, his m^jt^s- 
nswered, Uhat he could not but grieve, sin^e 
lad lost a wife, who in seventeen years^ had 
r been guilty of any indiscretion. 
The openness of her behaviour was subject to 
ersal observation, but under such regularity 
induct, that those who knew her best, or saw 
oftencsty could never discover her thoughts 
lier than she herself had a mind to reveal 
i; and this shtd managed so that no distrust 
shown in it, nor distate given by it. 
She maintained sincerity so entirely, that she 
.T once needed explanations to justify either 
words or actions. As she would nt ver de- 
e others, so she avoided the saying (>f any 
g that might give them occasion to deceive 
iisclves. And when she did not intend to 
Dise, she took care to explain her meaning so 
cally, that fruitless hopes ntight not be con- 
Rd from general words of favour. 
Ser age and hci* rank had dtnicd her oppor- 
ties for much study, yet she had read the best 
LS in English, French and Dutch, ttie three 
uages that were almost equally familiar to 
She gave the most of her retind houra to 
reading of the scriptures, and of books relat- 
to them. Next to the b(st subjects, she he- 
rded most of her time in books of history^ espe- 
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cially nf tlie latter agrs^ and particularly of her 
own kin^^domsy as being the most proper to give 
her useful instructions. She had a great rejishf 
as well as a great love for poetry^ but lovt'd it best 
when it was conversant about divine and moral 
subjeets; and she would often express her cod- 
cern for the defilement of the English stage. 

«She had no relish for those indolent diverainni 
which are too common consumers of most people's 
time, and which make as great wastes on their 
minds, as they do on their fortunes. If she used 
them sometimes, it was only in compliance with 
forms, because she was unwilling to seem to cen- 
sure others with too harsh a severity. She gave 
her minutes of leisure with the greatest delight 
to architecture and gardening. She had no other 
inclination, besides this, to any diversions that 
were expensive; and since this employed many 
hands, she was pleased to 8ay> Hliat she hoped 
it would be forgiven her.' When her eyes were 
endangered by reading too much, and in all those 
hours that were not given to better em ploy mentSi 
she wrought with her own hands, and that some- 
times witli so constant a diligence, as if she had 
been to get her living by it. It was a new sight 
(and such an one as was made by some the sub- 
ject of raillery) to see a queen work so many 
hours in a day. But she used to say, <thatshe 
looked upon idleness as the greatest corrupter of 
human nature; that if the mind had no employ- 
ment given if, it would create some of the worst 
sort to itself.' Her example s(»on wrought ont 
not only those who belonged to her, but the whole 
kingdom to follow it; so that it was become as 
much the fashion among the ladi'^s of quality to 
work, as it had been formerly to be idle. 
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<<She thought it a barbarous diversion, which 
resulted from the misfortunes, iinperfecCions or 
fcdlies of others; and she scarce expressed a more 
entire satisfaction in any sermon than in that 
of archbi8h(»p Tillotson, against evil speaking; 
when she tlioiight some were guilty of it, she 
would ask them, <if they had read that sermon!' 
which was understood to be a reprimand, though 
in the softest manner. She had indeed one of 
the blessings of virtue, that does not always ac- 
company it, for she was as fi*ee from censui*es,ra8 
she was from deserving them. 

<<She received the intimations of approaching 
death, with an entire resignation to the will uf 
God; and when in the closest struggle with the 
king of terrors, she preserved a perfect tranquil- 
ity. The melancholy sighs of all who came near 
her could not discompose her. She then declar- 
ed, <that she felt the joys of a good conscience, 
and the power of religion, giving her support, 
which even the last agonies could not shake.' 
She received the sacrament with a devotion that 
inflamed as well as melted all who saw it; and 
then quietly concluded a life that had been led 
through a variety of incidents, with a constant 
equality of temper. To sum up all, slie was a 
tender wife, a kind friend, a gentle mistress, a 
good christian, and one of the best of women.'* 



MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

THE unfortunate Marie Antoinette, consort 
of the equally unfortunate Louis XYI. king of 
France, was sister to the late emperor of Germa- 
ny. They were married while Louis was dau- 

o 
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pliin; andf on their accession to the throne^ were 
idolized by the people for that mild condescension 
of mannersy which induced them to forego much 
of the etiquette of royalty, and mingle familiarly 
with their subjects. The queen, in particular^ a 
beautiful young woman« the pride of the bouse- of 
Austria, launched too precipitately into t^ie vor- 
tex of pli-asure, consulting less the dignity of ber 
exalted situation than the vain gratification of a 
perpetual thirst after gayety and those frivolous 
amusements, wiiirh, in time, enervate the noblest 
hearts, and stamp the foundation of the sternest 
virtue. A momentous lessen this, to the sove- 
reigns of Europ"! who might expect similar ef- 
fects to result from similar causes; and a no less 
salutary caution to the subordinate ranks of so- 
ciety who are not likely to escape unhurt, by tb« 
inordinate desire of seeking a meretricious feli- 
city in those flowery paths of pleasure, where 
lurk the concealed serpents, whose deadly fangs 
hdve so unpityingly lacerated royalty. 

How far this ill-fated queen was led to trans- 
gress tlw. bf»utids of decorum, we have no mate* 
rials on which we can rely, that enable us to judge. 
The fabrication of the many gross calumnies, 
piiblislied against her character, by the most de- 
praved of the human species, bear internal evi- 
dence of the vileness and atrocity of their au- 
thors, whose detestable minds are capable of the 
most diabolical 8ug.<estioi»s, and who ar«>, there- 
fore, not entitled to the smallest degree of criMli- 
bility. In the relaxed morals of the court of 
France, and the feminine degeneracy and dissi- 
pation of tlie whole nation, we have, probably^ 
the true causes of all the miseries with which tbat 
devoted country has been overwhelmed. 
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The queen certainly degraded herself, by emu« 
lating opera performers, and by suffering those 
to become her companions who were of reproach- 
able characters. It is sufficient for virtue if she 
pities, but slie ought never to countenance vice. 
It is probable, however, that a mere excess of 
good nature impclied the queen to associate with 
those whom she found it necessary to consult re- 
specting her favourite fetes, and other trivial 
amusements. She sought to secure happiness for 
herself; she sought to diffuse it among the people; 
but unhappily she sought it not solely in that tran- 
quil and retired path of domestic virtue, where all 
that is to be met with on earth can alone be found; 
in the pure affection of a beloved husband, and in 
the chaste endearments of a lovely and innocent 
offspring, trained up to piety and virtue. This 
seems to have been the grand errour of her life. 
She loved her husband, and she loved her child- 
ren; but sought not in their society alone, her 
chief happiness. 

There are various well authenticated anecdotes 
of the queen's feelings and humanity; of the ma- 
ny gross and inddirate charges against her, there 
seems no one positive proof. On her true cha- 
racter the page of the future historian must decide, 
when prejudices shall have been mowed down by 
i\\t scythe of time; and when friendly pily for her 
sufferings, which must long fill every virtuous 
bosom, and render humid every eye, at the shock- 
ing recital, shall sufficiently subside, to yield truth 
the powers of giving the sad tale faithfully to pos- 
terity. In the mean tiine^ we make no srruple to 
ass^'rt, that the charges under which both herself 
and her august ronsorf were condemned to the 
ignominious death ihey so shamefully suffered, 
constituted the vikst mockery of justice that ever 
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was cxliibited among a people pretending to the 
smallest degree of civilization. And that nothing 
against her morals were exhibited on her trialy 
except the incredible story respecting her infant 
son^ a child scarcely eight years of age, and 
whicli no human being ever believed, is a most 
powerful argument in favour of the queen's actwi 
virtue. 

After suffering a long and cruel imprisonment; 
having seen a beloved husband led to the scailbid) 
being deprived of the sole remaining consolation^ 
by a brutal separation from her children, and in- 
sulted by the solemn mockery of a public trials 
she was beheaded at Paris, on Wednesday, the 
16th of October, 1793, being in her thirty-eightb 
year. The corpse of the ill-fated queen was im- 
mediately buried in a grave filled with quick-Mmep 
in the church-yard, called De La MideUme^' 
where her unfortunate consort, Louis XYL had 
been before deposited, and consumed in tho same 
manner. 

Mr, Burke* s animated description of the late ^ueen 

of France. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I 
saw the queen of France, then the dauphiness, at 
Versailles; and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which slie hardly seemed to touch, a more de- 
lightful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, 
decorating and cheering the elevated sphere She 
just began to move in — ^glitteringlike the morning 
star, full of life, and splendour, and joy. Oh! 
what a revolution! and what a heart must I have, 
to contemplate witliout emotion, that elevation 
and that fall! Little did I dream, when she 
added titles of veneration to those of euthusias- 
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» distantf respectful love, that she should ever 
oblig^*d to carry the sharp antidote against dis- 
ice, t^onrealt d in that bosom; little did 1 dream 
t 1 shoifld live to see such disasters fallen 
)n her in a nation of gallaHl men; in a nation 
men of honour» and of cavaliers. I thought ten 
lusand swords must have leaprd from their 
ibbardsy to avenge even a look, that threatened 
■ uith insult. But the age of chivalry is gone; 
t of sophisterSf economists and calculatoi-s has 
ceeded; and the glory of Europe is extin- 
siied for ever. Mcver, never more, shall we 
lold that generous loyalty to rank and Sfx; 
t proud submission^ t^t dignified obedience, 
t subordination of tUe^earty which kept alive, 
•n in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted 
cdom. The unbought grace of life, the cht ap 
i*nce oftiations, the nurse of manly sentiment 
Lheroic enterprise, is gone! It is gone — that 
ialiiility of principle, that chastity of honour, 
ich felt a stain like a wound, which inspired 
iragr, while it mitigated ferocity; which enno- 
d whatever it touched, and under which, vice 
;lf lost half its evil^ by losing all its grossness. 
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MISS ELIZABETH SMITH. 

THE <»Fragiiients in Prose and Verse," of 
this extraordinary, ingenious and most excellent 
young lady, have been hitely published* with some 
account of lier life and character; and fh>m them 
we extract the leadings articulars, illustrative of 
the life and mind of Miss Smith. 

Slie was born at Burnhall, in the coanty of 
Durham, in December, 1776. 

At a very eaily age she discovered that love of 
reading, and that close application to wHkffH^ 
she engaged in, which marked her ctMmcter 
througli life. She was accustomed, when only 
three years old, to leave an elder brother and 
younger sister to play and amuse themselves, while 
she eagerly seized on such books as a nursery 
library commonly aifords, and made herself mis- 
tress of their contents. At four years of age she 
read extremely well. Wiiat in others is usually 
the effect of education and habit, seemed bom with 
her. From a very babe, the utmost regularity 
was observable in all her actions. Whatever she 
did was well done^ and with an apparent reflection 
far beyond her years, 

"In the beginning of 1782,'* says Mrs, Smith, 
•«\ve removed into a distant county, at the earnest 
entreaty of a blind relation, and in the foUowing 
year my attendance on him became so necessary, 
as daily to engage &evcral bout's; at bis request I 
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3 influenced to take a youn^ ladyt whom lie 
hi'fl to serve in Cf)n8equence c»f In p family hay- 
oxjierienced some sttvere misfortunes. This 
y was then scarcely sixteen; and I expected 
rely to have found a companion for my child- 
durinf^ my absence; hut her ahilities exceed- 
her years, and she became the gdvcmcss, du- 
s^ our stay in Suff *lky which was about eiglitecn 
nths. On the death of my relation, in 1784, 
returned to Burnhall, and remained there till 
le, in the fullowing year, when we removed to 
r(*efield« In the course of the preceding win- 
Elizabeth had made an uncommon progress 
nusic. From the tim« t>f uur quitting Suffolk 
the spring of 1786, my children had no in- 
iction except from myself; but their former 
erness then returned to m< , and continued 
the family three years longer. By her the 
idren were instructed in the French, and a 
lein the Italian, which she herself then under- 
)d. 1 mentioned tliese particulates to prove how 
y little Inatruction in languages my daughter 
eived, and that the knowledge she afterwards 
uired of them, was the effect of her own un- 
isted study. 

it frequently happens that circumstances, ap- 
ently trifling, determine our character, and, 
letimes, even our fate in lil'e. I always thought 
t Elizabeth was flrst inducted to apply herself 
the study of the learned languages, by acci- 
tally hearing that the late Mi*s. Bowdler ac- 
red some knowledge of Hebrew and G-eek, 
poscly to read the Iloly Scriptur«*s in the origi- 
lanj^uages. In the summer of 1 7S9, this mc»st 
ellent woman, with her youngest daughter, 
nt a month at Pien efirld, and I have reason 
lail it as one of the happiest months of my 
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life. From the above mentioned visit 1 date the 
tui'R of studjf whirh Elizabeth ever after jiursuedf 
and which, I firmly believe, the amiable conduct 
of our guests first led her to delight in. 

•<At the age of thirteen Elizabeth berame a 
sort of governess to her younger sisters; for I 
then parted w ith the only one 1 ever bad, and 
from that time the progress she made in acquir- 
ing languages, both ancient and modern, was most 
raj)id. This degree of information, so unusual 
in a woman, occasioned no confusion in her well 
regulated mind. She was a living library; hut 
locked up, except to a chosen few. Her talenti 
were <like bales unopened t(» the sun;' and fn>m 
a want of communication, were not as benefitial 
to others as they might have been; for her dread 
of being called a learned lady, caused such an 
excess of modest reserve, as perhaps formed the 
greatest defect in her character. 

<<When a i*everse of fortune drove us from 
Piercefield, my daughter had just entered her se- 
venteenth year, an age at which she might have 
been supposed to have lamentf*d di*eply many con- 
sequent privations. Of the firmness of her mind 
on tliat occasion, no one can judge better tliaa 
yourself, for you had an opp^trtunity to observe 
it, wh<'n immediately after the blow w^a atruckf 
you offered, from motives of generous friendshipy 
to undertake a charge which no pecuniary con- 
siderations could induce you to accept a few 
months before. I d(» not recidlect a single in- 
stance of a murmur having escaped her, or the 
least expression of regret at what she had lost 
On Hie contrary, she always s^ppeared contented; 
and particularly after our fixing at Conrsfon, it 
seemed as if the place and mode of life wen 
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sach as she preferred, and in which she was roost 
happy. 

<<1 pass over in silence a time iir which we had 
no home of our own, and when, from the derang- 
ed state of our affairs, we were indebted for one 
to the kindnf^ss and generosity of a friend; nor 
do 1 s^ieak of the time spent in Ireland, when 
following the regiment with my husband, because 
the want of a settled abode interrupted those 
studies in which my daughter most delighted* 
Books are not light of carriage, and the blow 
which deprived us of PierceiiPtld, deprived us of 
a library also. Bat though this period of her life 
afforded little opportunity for improvement in 
science, the qualities of her heart never appeared 
in a m(»re amiable light. Through all the incon* 
veniences which attended our situation while Itv- 
ing in barracks, the firmness and chi^erful resign 
nation of her mind, at the age of nineteen, made 
me blush for the tear which too frequently trem- 
bled in my eye, at tlie recollection of all the com- 
forts we had lost. 

«ln October, 1800, we left Ireland, and deter-- 
mined on seeking out some retired situation in 
England; in the hope that, by strict economy, 
and with the blessing of cheerful contented minds, 
we might find something like comfort; which the 
frequent change of quarters, with four children, 
and tlie then insecure state of Ireland, made ii 
impossible to feel, notwithstanding the kind and 
generous attention we invariably received from 
the hospitable inhabitants of that country. We 

fiassed the winter in a cottage on tlie banks of the 
ake of Ulswater, and continued there till the 
May following, wlien we removed to our present 
residence at Coniston. This country had many 
charmn for Elizabeth. She drew correctly from 
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nature^ and lier enthusiastic admiration of the 
sublime and beautiful, often carried her beyond 
the bounds of prudent precaution, with rejg;ard to 
her health. Frequently in the summer she was 
out during twelve or fourteen hours, and in that 
time >^alked many miles. When she returned at 
ni^ht she was always more cheerful than usual; 
never said she was fatigued, and seldom appeal^ 
so. It is astonishing how she found time for all 
she acquired and all she accomplished. Nothing 
was neglected. Tiiere was a scrupulous attention 
to all the minutiae of her sex; for her well n*gulated 
mind, far from despising them, considered them 
as a part of that system of perfection at which 
she aimed; an aim which was not the result of 
vanity, nor to attract the applause of the worid. 
No human being ever sought it less, or was more 
entinely free from conceit of every kind. The 
approbation of God and of her own consciencey 
were the only rewards she ever sought. 

<<Her translation from the book of Job was 
finished in 1803. During tlie two last years of 
her life, she was engaged in translating flnim the 
German, some letters and papers^ written by Mr» 
and Mrs. Klopstock. 

«In the summer of the year 1805, Elizabeth 
was seized with a cold, which terminati*d in her 
death; and I wish the cause was more generally 
known, as a caution to tliose whose studious turn 
of mind may lead them into the same erniur. . I 
will give the account as slie herself related itf a 
very short time before she died, to a faithful and 
affectionate servant, who at first came into the fa- 
mily when my daughter was only six weeks old." 

«<One very hot evening in Jul)', I took a book* 
and w alked about two miles fi*om home, where I 
^ated myself on a stone beside the lake. Being 
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mttch engaged by a poem I was reading, I did 
not perceive that the san was gone down« iind 
was succeeded by a very heavy dew, till hi a nio- 
nrient I felt struck on the Chest, as if with a sharp 
knife. I returned home, but said nothing of the 
pain. The next day being also very hot, and 
every one busy in the hay-field, i thought I 
would take a rake and work very hard, to pro- 
duce perspiration, in the hope that it might re- 
move the pain; but it did not." 

«From that time a bad cough, with occasional 
loss of voice, gave me great apprehension of what 
might be the consequence, if the cause was not 
removed; but no entreaties could prevail on her 
to take the proper remedies, or to refrain from 
her usual walks. This she persisted in, being 
sometimes brtter and then a little worse, till the 
beginning of October/' 

About this time Miss Smith accompanied her' 
mother on a visit to Bath, and thence to Sunbury; 
but finding no amendment in her health, they re- 
turned to Conifltun, where Miss Smith expired^ 
on tlie 7th of August, 1806, aged twenty-nine^ 
and was interred at Hawksliead. 

The character of Miss Smith, is thus briefly 
summed up by Mrs. Bowdler^ in a letter to Dr. 
Mumsen: 

<«H**r character was so extraordinary, and she 
was so very dear to me, that 1 hope yiju will for- 
^5^re my dvveHing a little hmger on my irrepara- 
ble loss. H«'r p«*rson and mann»»rs were extremely 
pleasing, with a pensive siflness of countenance 
that indicated deep reflection; but her extreme 
timidity concealed the most extraordinary talents 
that ever fell under my observation. With 
scarcely any assistanc*', slie taught herself the 
French^ Italian^ Spanish^ German^ Latin, Greek, 
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and Hebrew languages. She had no inconBideni- 
ble kiiuwli'dge of Arabic and PerBic. She was 
well acquainted with geometryt algebra, and other 
branches of th^- niathrmattcs. SUe was a very 
fine musician. Slie drew landscapes trom naturo 
extremely well, and was a mistress ot perspec- 
tive. She showed an early taste fur poetry> of 
which some specimens remain, but I believe she 
destroyed most of the effiisions of her youthful 
muse, when an acquaintance with your great 
poet, and stdl more when the sublime composi- 
tions of the Hebrew bards gave a different turn 
to her thoughts. With all tliese acquirements 
slie was perfectly feminine in her dispositit'n; 
elegantf modest, gentle and affectionate. Mothing 
was neglected winch a woman ought to know; 
no duty was omitted, which her situation in life 
required her to perform. But the part of her cha- 
racter on witich L dwell with the greatest satisfac- 
tion, is that exalted ]M<'ty, which seemed always to 
raise her above this wm'ld, and learnt (lerf at six- 
teen years of age, to resign its riches and its plea- 
sures almost without regr^ and to support with 
dignity, a very unexpecteu change of situatiom ^' 
For some years before her death, the Holy Scrip- 
ture was her principal study, and she translated 
from the Hebrew the whole book of Job, &c. ftc» 
How far she succeeded in this attempt 1 am not 
qualified to judge; but the benefit which she her- 
self derived from these studies, must be evidMI. 
to those wiio \^ itnessed the patience and resigna- 
tion with which she supi>orted a long and painful 
illness; the sweet attention which she always show- 
ed to the feelings of her parents and friends, and 
the heavenly composure with which she looked 
forward to the awful change which has now 
removed her to a world <where,' as one of her 
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friends observes, <Iier gentle, pure and enlighten- 
ed spirit will find itself more at home, than in 
this land of sliadows,' " &c. &c. 

To this Dr. M. replies in a letter, from which 
we select the following paragraph: 

"The account you gave me in the extraordina- 
ry character of your late angelic friend, lias fill- 
ed my breast with admiration and awe. I have 
read your letter with tears. So many accomplish- 
mcHts, natural and moral; so much of science, 
erudition and eminence of rare talents, combined 
with grace, with gentleness, and all the virtues 
that adorn the female mind! It is wonderful, and 
cannot be enough admired. Great indeed, must 
have been your happiness in the possession of 
this treasure! Alas! the gentle spirit that moved 
her tender limbs is soon divested of its mortal 
garment, and gone to join its kindred angels. - 

'Wttenc in paec, AlinabcAtii e bclla!* 

But I think her happy in this our period; for 
what can be more fortunate on eartli, than to fall 
into the hands of the virtuous, and, free from 
contact of a cnrrupt'-1 race, to make her passage 
over our unlucky planet pure and immaculate, 
and with the nibe of innocence to appear before 
her creatort To taste alt the sweets of science and 
art, and having satisfied all honest drsnrs, re- 
move from the feast of life with gratitude — «Tis a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.' '' 



ANNA MARIA SCIIURMAN. 

THBIcarned and ingenious Anna Mariii Srlmr- 
man, was born at Cologn, Nov. 5tii, iGor. Iloi* 
parents were descended from nohic protcstaiit fa- 
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atiliPH. Anna Maria discovered from Iter earljr 

cliUtlhixjil (-Ktranrilliiai7 tngeimil;. At six jews , 

of age, alic cut u itli liri' aciNaarSt nithnut |iu(tiii-a j 

or model, a variel}i of ruriotis figurcf in p«ipiTi i 
Two yi^ui-s a rti-rw 1)1x13, Bhe learned in a few dajift 

to dt-sign fli'WiTH witli ^f^at fu-rfcclion; and in i 

her eleveiitli ^i-ar ucquii'ed, in llirce liourK, Ibe j 

art of rm'ii'oidcrin^. She afltTWarda retwui j 

iustriictinns in muaiCf in painting, in at'ulpturrk | 
and ill ertgraviiig; in all of whirl) she was adiiij' 
rMy B\uc*aHM, It tit observe)) hy Mr. Krelyni 

hnowirig Anna Maria S< Imrinaii is skilled in lliis j 

Hrt. Willi iniKiinerablo oUktSi even for a proiligj I 

tif lier sex!'* Her lland•^^ritlng, s|ierinirna of I 

n liicli tiavr- been preserved b; Uic ruvious in their I 
i;abiiiRt!*< was in all langioigeit iniinJUibly btnuiirHk 
Mr. Juljy, in bis ji'urocj' to Mimsier. apeukftHf 

tlie beauty uf her peninaw«bipin Orerk, Uel)ren> l 

Syriuc, Arable, niidFrencli, uf ubidi be liadlxrii | 

an rye-witneaB; be also mentions Ixr .skill in ml- ,, 

niature paiiitiiij^; and in drawing wiili Itio point I 

of adtuoiond. purtralts upon glaxs — ttlie painltd J 

her own pietiirc. Sbe p'fsiwssed tlie nii uf laiU I 

tdtiog pt'iu'ls, whieli niuld iml be distinguitdic^l J 

from tbc originals, but by piercing llwm willi f 7 

necdip. - * 

Tbu powers of Iier iincK-ratanding wire not ii^. ; 
ferior to bci-iiigenuil>. At .Icviji yi-an v\' Rfft 
being orctisioiiiill) present at lli« lisMna nt l>»f^Jl 

bri'lbei-H, site fut^ii'iitiy set tbem right by i l( 

wliisper. when ^xainrniii in l.lti>ir Lnliii exenjiirs. i 

Iler fatlier observing liir gentos lor lit< rature, > 
resiiived to i'ii1ti\.i1e, a ciiparity ho oiiii.nimnti; a 

foiiiidatiuii ViUH lliua laid O'l- ber I'titoro afqtijri^'' 4 

, niriitK. IJer lonficiencj in tlie lKbre«^ Grerk* I 

anil Laliu languages, in ulticli slit ni-utu uiil * 
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dpoke fluently^ astonished the learned. She made 
great progress also in the Oriental languagest 
the Arabicy Ethiopia, Chaldee and Syriat. W ith 
the living languages, English, Italian and French, 
she was not less conversant. She studied the sci- 
ences with equal success, geography, astrono- 
my ami physics. Her temper having early ac- 
qttirsd a devotional cast, she at length exclianged 
for theology the more liberal pursuit of learning. 
Her father had, during her infancy, settled at 
Utrechty whence, for the improvement of his 
children^ he moved to Franeker, where, in 1623, 
he died. On this event, his widow returned to 
Utrecht, where Anna Maria continued to devote 
herself to her studies. Her predilection for let- 
ters prevented her from engaging in more active 
life, and induced her to decline an advantageous 
establishment. Mr. Cots, pensionary of Holland, 
and a celebrated poet, who, when she was only 
fourteen years of age, had written verses in her 
praifld, bftred her his hand and heart. 
- Her modesty, no less singular than her know- 
ledge, rendered her desirous of burying her ac« 
qqirompnts in obscurity: It was in despite of her 
inclination, that Rivetus, Spanheim, and Yossius, 
brought her forward to notice. To these may be 
added, Salmassius, Huygens, and Beverovicius, 
who holding with her a literary correspondence, 
spread her fame through foreign countries. Ucr 
reputation thus extended, procured her letters 
fnim Balzac, Oassendi, Mercennus, Rochart, 
Contart, and other men of eminence^ while she 
was visited by princesses and persons of the first 
distinction; cardinal Richelieu also honoured her 
with marks of his esteem. 

Abon" ^Kp year 1650, her religious sentiments 
nndert^^»>^ « revolution. Having declined attcr'l- 
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ance un ])ul>lic worsliip, slie pfrformctl tier de- 
votion!) in priTnte, It was reported tlint nhe 
mrnnt to embrace poperf. The trutb wm, sbe 
hml attacliMi liersclf (o Lnb^dtei tl<n ci-ltibrxli'd 
quiclist, whose prinn|>lu3 site einbravrd, ntid 
wliuin abe accompanicil whcrevrj- be wtul. 8bo 
KHided niUi him fur aum« time at Altona, In 
Holstein. n'b«rc 8b« attended liiin at liit dcJttlt. in 
1674. She retired ikrierwards (» WirwArT. in 
Fridand, where she waa visited by William Fcnn, 
ill 1677. Sbcdied at Wiewart Ibc foUowing'ywir, 
May fitli, l€?t). 



MRS. EUZABETD FEHGUaON* 



MRS. ELIZABETH FERGUSON, waa tli« I 
diiiigliti'i' of Dr. T)iom:is Grjenn-, by Ani>fj f'o 
<r»iii;bter or Bir William Keitli, (ben ^vcmDiir [ 
uf Pt^nnHjIvania. lier falhvr »as a nftliv« uf j 
Scotland, and a graduate in mediriiic. PorneaHjj i 
half !i century lie muintainetl Ibc first rank in liis 

Srofesaion in tlie city nf I'liiladoliilila. He hfld, 
iiring the grent part »( iiis time, the ufliic uf 
collector ot tbe imrt. Ui'r inotber jMrasiwed • 
masculine minil, with all tlioae rtimalc cbanns and 
aci'omplislitnentsr >vbi<'b render h wrnntin alike 
agreeable to butU sexes. Tbcy had iiiie sufi and 
tlirco daughters, all of whom attaimd to the agu 
of imtturity. The subject of this ineiiinJr was tti« 
youngest of tliem. She diacovcrcd. in carl; life, 
signs uf uncommon talents and virlur, both "f 
wliich were cultivated with great care, and chicUy 
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by her mother. Her person was slender and her 
health delicate* The latter was partly the effect 
of native weakness, being a seven months child» 
and partly acquired by too great application to 
books. She passed her youth in the lap of pa- 
rental affection. A pleasant and liighly improved 
retreatf known by the name of Graeme Parkf in 
MontgomiTy county, twenty miles from Pliiladel- 
pbiat in which her parents spent their summers^ 
affoi*ded lier the most delightful opportunities for 
study, meditatioUf rural widks and pleasures, and, 
above all, for cultivating a talent for poetry. This 
retreat was, moreover, consecrated to sticiety and 
frirndship. A plentiful table was spread daily 
for visiters, and two or three young ladies from 
Fhiladelpliia generally partook with Miss Graeme 
of the enjoyments which her situation in the 
country furnished. About her seventeenth year 
she was addressed by a citizen of Pliiladrlphia, 
of respectable connexions and character. She 
gave him her heart, with the promise of her hand* 
upon his return fi*om London, whither ho went 
to complete his education in the law. From 
causes which are not necessary to detail* the con- 
tract of marriage, at a future day, was broken; 
but not without much suffering on the part of 
Miss Gr»me. To relieve and divert her mind 
from the effects of this event, she translated the 
whole of Telemachus into English verse; but this 
instead of saving, perhaps aided the distress of 
her disappointment, in impairing her health, and. 
that to such a degree, as to induce her father, in 
conjunction with two other physicians, to advise 
a vovage to England for its recovery. IliT iw)- 
ther concurred in this advice, but for another 
rtMS'in besides that of restiiring her daughter's 
healtli. This venerable and excellent wotnan had 
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long lahoiircd iiintcr n dtsffaf^t wliirh «!ie belifTWff 
nould Ittiv'e X falal Utav. 8hp nnticipalcd (tie 
near approach uf ite»<li; and thut i( might be 
IfsB (ciTibI« to liiT, site wii^hrd her d»tigli(er to 
6p rrmiivprt bcjond ihc splirrc of Ihi- counter at- 
tractiiii nflitT affections from tlie world of sjtirH**- 
ulik'h tier preaeivce ncai- her ilcatli-Iicd would cx- 
i-itc. This ftrting is nnt a S"Iitiirj <>r cttsiial oiw 
In Ihe liuman mind. Arclibistiop Lif:;htfiM>t whiw 
ed to die from lionip, thnt he miirlit <llKS»lre mom 
easily his ties to hiti family. A liuly in Philadrl- 
phia, aomc ycara ago, in tier lest ■n'lini-ntK, satil 
' to hpp daiiglitcr^ wlio snt wefpinj; i\i her l>rd-side, 
•'leave me, my rliild; I cannot dir wIiiIp yo(i are 
ill the n>oin." Many inxtannit of NiiniUr cwn. 
'flirts between religion and nature have ocmr- 
Cd in dnineittic history, which Iiavc c^cajwd gen- 
cral ubservation. 

Mrs. Grsenic died, according to licr vxfirrta- 
llonfi and wisht^x, diii-ing her duugliter's aWnfr, 
h'ltving behind Iter two fitrewell Ivttei-s, to tie Ae- 
\ tivercd to her uiH>n her rrturr; unr upon tlm 
chijite of a husband, and the olhiT upon tli<t mn- 
nagement of a fainiiy. TlieBo lettera contain 
many original ideiis, and the mnat anient expn-s- 
^Vions of maternal nffiction. I'lie ti-nonr nf xhem 
exiiT-cssionii may ensily ho concoiveif l>y the f.il. 
lowing aentence, extracted fi-om the iiitrodiietinn 
one (if thein: "I Imvo rested for somo time, 
^itli my pen in my Inind. frum hein^ at a loss lo 
'Und out nn epithet to addr'SH you with, that ithull 
fully expreRs my air.cti.in f'lr yini. After a giwd 
dfnl of dpilherati»rt, I ran find nothing thnt |ilca8- 
CB mc better than «my own dear Betsy.**'» 
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Miss Grame spent a year in England^ where 
she was accmnpanipd by the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Peters, of Philadelphia, a gentleman of higlily 
polished mannerst and whose rank enabled him 
to introduce her to the most respectable circles 
ttf company. She soiiglit and was sought for* by 
the most celebrated literary gentlemen who flour- 
ished in England at the time of the accession of 
Creorge the third to the throne. She was intro- 
duced to this monarchy and particularly noticed 
by him. Tiie celebrated Dr. Fothergill, whom 
she consulted as a physician, became her friend 
and correspondent as long as she lived. An acci- 
dent attached the sentimental and then popular 
author of Tristram Shandy to her. Siie took a 
seat upon the same stage with him at the York 
races. While bets were making upon different 
horses, she selected a small horse that was in 
the rear of the coursers, as the subject of a tri- 
fling wager. Upon being asked the reason for 
doing so, she said that <*the race was not always 
to the swift, nor the batile to the strong." Mr. 
iJterne, who stood near to her, was struck with 
this reply, and turning hastily towards her, beg- 
one i>f them to Mrs. Redman, Uic wife of the lute T)octor John 
Kef I mill I : 

•*I h:iTO been wailing witli a ploasing «'xiH*ctatirm of my cli^so^i- 
lion a ^*eat whil«-, and 1 iM'lii've llic same poitioii of ^-aco which 
h:*« hccii affonk'd ni<- hilhcito, >»in not be wiUulrawn at that tr}ing 
honr. >!▼ trust is in my heavenly Falht-r'a mercii-s, pnicnri'd and 
promised for the all-sufficient mei'its of my blessed Saviour; so that 
vtliatfViT time H may be, betort'you see Oiis, or whatever M'eaknc!» 
1 may he .under on my denth-hed, be assured tfiu is my faitli; t/ih is 
iny li'ipe, from my youtli up till now. And thus, my dear, I take- 
n»y fij-al leave of you. Adieu, for ever. 

ANNE (iK^EMK * 

S.-i-t. '2-2, i7C2. 
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gn) f(ir tliv Imnwiir of tirr arqtiainlancn. Thry 
sniin liecamc sociable, and a j^ooi dtnl of |ilcasaiit 
ruDvrrsati'in tuok \A»(:e ln-lMfeN tliem. to iltt*gn-iil 
ttitoi-Uiiim<-iit i>l' the surniuniliDK {'tiiii|Min)'. 

U|ii>n licr return to Pl>il^dpliiiit she uos vl- 

tiUi'tl hy a HuinrrouB circlo uf Iriontls. tia well to- 

cond'tli- witli Jirr iijuhi tli« death (if h^r tnuthcii 

XH t» w(.-Ii'.oniu Iter arrival to hCr nativagjim<i<v. 

Thrji 8<iun disciiveri'd, b} tint str<-aiii«jn^ilai> 

ViHliiin Hlie piMtrcd U|kiii Uvr fritiids. lliSTfilie lia^ 

bi^cii ••iill i-yi'. all ear, anri nil grasj>," during her 

visit til Grt^ut Bril'Uii. Thu juiiiniil aha kr|ituC 

. her Iravelfl. waa a Teaet tu all wtio rctid it. Man- 

4 and rhiLra<'trrs in an old and highljr civilu^^ 

ed nxiiiti'j'f cuiitrastcd with tliMHu in wliicli slifl 

liad hern arcuHtmiit-d in lirr .iwn, arrdnipuitinl 

\(itli innii)' rui'iiiua faetH and anc'dnu-s wrre Itie 

__ compiiaritt [iuiIh iit' thin tuti-ivNlin.^ inuntisrriptr 

^k HjBf modesTy alim? piTvoitid its Itinnj; mailc pub* 

^m lir^ and (lierohy aS'ording a 'i\ni' inun ('> Ulc wnrid 

H and to jMNli'ritj, t>i' her faflpgij' laliuta Tur nbscr* 

^L vntion, r<'tl('rli<in atiil c'o(B])<)siiiiin. 

^v In her fatlnr'a ruinily nlie w\w occupied |li« 

^E )dace of her mother. She kept hia hoiisrand |»re- 

H tided at his tablo and ru'e.>,id<-, in etil<TtHtninf[ 

^Lall hilt romii^inj'. Such was tho eliarai ter >if Dr. 

^V Grime's faiiiil}' for hnitpitality and n-Sncmentof 

P ni'>iniiei-!4. that all stratif^erH of note viIhi ri^iliil 

Fhiladelpliia, were introdtved to it. Sattirilay 

eveniugs were appnipriated for mnny ^i^rts du- 

vhi!^ Mian Qntnw'H ukinter rexidenre In ih« lifyt 

for the (inte'rlainment not only of straiij^^i-<i, but 

of .such of her rrleJitla of Imth AeKi-x, as wrrAcna- 

sidered tli(< most siiitalilo (Company fiti' them. 

Those eveninss were, properly sneukini*. of ihe 

ii attic kind. Tlie genius of Miss tineine nviilvrd 

[ the heat and light that animated ihein. Oni- while 
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she instructed by the stcires of knowledge contain- 
ed in the liistorians, philosophers and poets of an- 
cient and modern nations, which she called forth 
at her pleasure; and again she charmed by a pro- 
fusion of original ideas, collected by her vivid and 
widely expandeil imaginaiion, and combined with 
exquisite taste and Judgment, into an endless va- 
riety of elegant and delightful forms. Upon these 
occasions her bqdy seemed to evanish, and she 
appearefl to be all mind. The writer of this me- 
moir would have hesitated in giving this descrip- 
tion of the luminous display of Miss Graeme's 
knowledge and eloquence at these intellectual 
banquets, did he not know there are several la- 
dies and gentlemen now living in Philadelphia, 
who can testify that it is not exaggerated. 

It was at one of these evening parties she first 
saw Mr. Hugh Henry Ferguson, a handsome and 
accomplished young gentleman, who had lately 
arrived in this country from Scotland. They 
were suddenly pleased with each other. Private 
interviews took place between them, and in the 
course of a few months tliey were married. The 
inequality of their ages (for he was ten years 
younger than Miss Graeme) was opposed in a 
calculation of their coryugal happiness, by the 
sameness of their altaclimrnts to books, retire- 
ment and literary society. They settled upon the 
estate in Montgomery county, wliich Mrs. Fer- 
guson's father (who died at an advanced age soon 
after her marriage) bequeathed to her. But be- 
fore the question of (heir happiness could be de- 
cided by the test at experiment, (he dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and America took place, in 
which it became necessary for Mr. Ferguson to 
take part. He joined the former in the year 1775, 
and from that time a perpetual separation took 
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place bptwcen him anil Mm. Ferguson. Otlici- 
eau8<>fl contplbutcd to prevent their rc-iiitioii aflDc 
Ihe peai-e of 1768; but the rvcital of thrm wooM 
bv tinintcrt-»<tin^ as wpII as Furcigti tn tho (hs^ 
nf this iniUlicatioH. Mrs. Ffpgiison |i«ssfcl mt 
interval hi-twpcn the year 177S, ani! the time of 
herOeafh, chiefly in the country upim Iter ftinilt 
in readinje; anil in the diNTerent brHnche^ of iit- 
tnestfc itiijitstry. A fomali- n-icnil, who litid hvfn 
the companion of hrr youth; HntI whose mind wa-t 
congenial with her own, united her d>;<rtiny with 
here, and soothed her various diutreitxr?) by all 
the Itind and affuctionate offices v^-Iiich frtondihip 
and sympatliy could dirtate. In lier rt-tiretBritt 
she was eminently uscfnl. Th« doorji nT the nit* 
tages tliat were In her ner^hbourhood bore llw 
■ marks of her foot-steps, which were always nc- 
cumpanied or followed with clotliin^. prAvlfrioits 
or mediciiiest to relieve the nakedness, huiigefi 
or sickness of their inhabitants. During lh<- time 
General Uciwe had jinssession of Philadelphia, 
she sent a (luanltty of linen into thv rily, Bpun 
with her own hands, and directed it tn tte made 
into shirts for the benefit of the American primn- 
ere that were taken at the battle of Germnnbiwa. 
Upon hearing, in one of her visits to Ptiilitilel. 
phia, that a merchant, onre affluent iit his vir- 
cuinstancea, was suddenly thrown into jail by bh 
creditors, and was sufTefinj; from the want of 
many of the usual comforts of life, she sent him « 
bed, and afterwards procured admission into lila 
apartment, and put twenty doltars Into bis Iiands. 
He asked for the name if his benefartress. 9h« 
refused to make herself known to Ittm* awl sud- 
denly left him. This humane and cbarKable act 
would not have been made known, had not the 
gentleman's description of her person and dress 
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^scovered it. At this time ber annual income 
was reduced to the small sum of one hundred and 
sixty dollars a year^ which had been saved by the 
friendship of the late Mr. George Meade, out of 
the wreck of her estate. Many such secret acts 
of cbarityt exercised at the expenre of ber per- 
sonal and habitual comforts, might be mentioned. 
They-:WiU be made known elsewhere. In these 
acts she obeyed the gospel commandment of lov- 
ing her neighbours better than herself. Her sym- 
pathy was not only active, but passive in a higli 
degree. In the extent of this species of sensibil- 
ity, she seemed to be all nerve. She partook of 
the minutest sorrows of her friends, and even a 
newspaper that contained a detail of public or 
private woe, did not pass through her hands with- 
out being bodewed with a tear. Nor did her 
sympathy with misery end liere. The sufferings 
of the brute creation often drew sighs from her 
bosom, and led her to express a hope that repa- 
ration would be made to them for these sufferings 
in a future state of existence. 

1 have said that Mrs. Ferguson possessed a ta- 
lent ler jioetry. Some of her verses have been 
published, and many of thein are in the hands of 
her friends. They discover a vigorous poetical 
imagination, but the want of a {Mtetical ear. This 
will not surprise those who know there may be 
jMjetry without metre, and metre without poetry. 

The prose writings of Mrs. Ferguson indicate 
strong marks of genius, taste and knowledge. 
Nothing that came from her pen was common. 
Eveii her hasty notes to her friends, placed the 
niost trivial subjects in such a new and agreeable 
light, as not only secured them from destruction, 
but gave them a durable place among tlie most 
p^ xious fragments >( ^incv an*^ ''>"timcnt. 



^ 
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Ml^. Ferguson wns a slrangcr to thP fi-flinj;* 
of a iDdthcr. for Htie bad ni> i-1iili)riMi; but hIio 
kiK-vf and linil failhfiillj' [nrfdrinpcl ull llip tlutirt 
or that i-pl:iti»ri tn itir ann uiiil tliktigliln- nri^nevf 
li€i- Risti-i-K, who i«inmittf<1 tliem tn her care upon 
brr (l^aili4ip<l. Tiiey titittt itosscxscil lipn-dHary 
talfiils Hnd virturs. UiT n"i.Ii(-w, Jfllin Yrtung. 
bfriiiuOt uniti-i- lifi* ilii-cclinn. as a(-t:uRi[ili6Iira 
flchnlat- and j^ntleniHn. Uf ili"d a li->ul'-naH( I« 
tliu HritKli nvmy, liavlii^ behind liiiu a reeartl 
or Ilia Industry sind Isii'iwlwlg"-, in an rtr^l 
translaUon nf d'Argunl's Ancifril Gin?i-aitti/,iii- 
tfl the fliigliflli languiig(% A ropv of this vain- 
nlilo wnt'lc is ti) bo wvn in ttic I*I<ilitd>-li>)iia libnt* 
ry, with a tribute tii the memury iit' Hie ti-anHla- 
tiir, fay Mrs. Fcrgusun.* The miinl <i1' her nifct, 
Ann Yoimg, was an ctPiraiit Imprissinn «r htr 
own: slip married Ur. '\^'i1]i:im Smilli, nf Plltla- 
di'lphia. anil lived but a few yi-ars afterwai'dh 
She li-lt a son and daiiKhtfri ifin lafLr f-idiwrtl 
lifir ttiotlii-i' I'lTinatufi'ly to tiip gravi-. iu ([ic vrar 
1808, in the thiptioth yciirof hor age, lilVrcX- 
lilhiting lit a nnmeriinA and afF<-ctlriiint^ rirrit "f 
arquainlancra. a rarp innlanrti uTspInndid talrnis 
and vlrtupsi di-xcending uniiiipaii'td tlimugli fniir 
Hiiccessive gonpriuinns. 

Tho virtues wliicti imvc lii-en asrribi'd to TS^a. 
Ft'igustin, wore not altogetlnrllio cffMIs ofrtlti- 

* A NiiguUr iniMenl [aiililtu fouiidiition hr iXk WCiatKgtttpitf- 
m>otE nl'tliin yuuiig gL-iitltiuaii. Ikfuii' lit t^vllIJi )t»T, Iw «fai«ft 
VSv liqyi hUliiiI Uui( iUoc his auni ll»^Wll liiui vp in iut ftOUa-y 
lOimr}', I'urfuur nii<t twenty l«iui'>,ii-i« [luuliliiiuiiiiiU^iDincoSkiMsr. 
Ill tbb utuUloo he iilislLcd 11). a IiudL, v> n'fli^n' ilCmwir ti-om Dm 
iHn'niiiieraofhlsiioULmto. Tluii book nn-«nnil uml flx^-J tn. nlt.'j>- 
tloii. He ruiit Adii-ni^'li) ond fniiu tliil lEfflt I"- l<i<uiif iTuiati-d 
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eatioHy nor of a happy moral texture of mind. 
Tiiey were improved, invigorated* and directed 
in their exercises, by the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity. To impress the contents of the 
Bible more deeply upim her mind, she transcrib- 
ed every chapter and verse in it; and hence arose 
the facUity and success with which she frequent- 
ly sefected its finest historical and moral passa- 
ges^ to illustrate or adorn the subjects of her 
writi^gd and conversation. 

She was well read in polemical divinity, and a 
firm believer in what are considered the myste- 
ries of revelation. Although educated in the forms 
and devoted to the doctrines of the church of £ng- 
landf she worshipped devoutly with other serts^ 
when she resided among them, by all of whom she 
was, with a singular unanimity, believed to be a 
sincere and pious christian. 

There was a peculiarity in her disposition^ 
which would seem, at first sight, to cast a shade 
over the religious part of her character. After 
the reduction of her income, she constantly re« 
fused to accept of the least pecuniary assistance, 
and even of a present, from any of her friends. 
Xiet such persons who are disposed to ascribe this 
conduct to unchristian pride, recollect there is 
a ereat difference between the sense of poverty 
wnich is induced by adverse dispensations of pro- 
vidence, and that which is brouglit on by volun- 
tary charities. Mrs. Ferguson conformed, in the 
place and manner of her living, to the narrow- 
ness of her resources. She knew no want that 
could make a wise or good woman unhappy, and 
she was a stranger to the "real evil" of debt. 
Her charities, moreover, would not have been her 
own, had they been replaced by the charities of 
her friends. 
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The afflictions of this excellent woman^ from 
the causes that have been mentioned, did not fill 
up the measure of her sufferings. Her passage 
out of life was accompanied with great and pro- 
tracted pain. This welcome event took place on 
the 2£d of February, in the year 1801» in the six- 
ty-second year of her age, at the house of Seneca 
Lukens, a member of the society of Friends, near 
Grseme Park. Her body was interred^ agreeably 
to her request, by the side of her parents^ in the 
enclosure of Christ Churchy in Philadelphia. 



NARRATIVE. 



THB BLACK V£LT£T PBLtSSfi. 

BY MRS. OPXE* 

MR. BERESFORD was a merchantf engaged 
in a very extensive business, and possessed of 
considerable property, a great part of which was 
vested in a large estate in the country, on which 
he chiefly resided. 

fieresford was what is commonly denominated 
purse proudf and so eager to be honoured upoa 
account of his wealth, that he shunned rather 
than courtml thfi nncipty of mon of rank* as hO 
was fond of power and precedence, and did not 
like to associate with those who had an indispu- 
table claim to that deference of which he himself 
was desirous. But he earnestly wished that his 
only child and heiress should marry a man of 
rank; and being informed that a young baronet 
of large estates in his neighbourhood, and who 
was also heir to a barony, was just returned from 
his travels, and intended to settle at his paternal 
seat, Mr.BeresFord was resolved that Julia should 
have every possible opportunity of shewing off to 
the best advantage before so desirable a neigh- 
bour; and he determined that his daughter, his 
bouse, and his table, should not want any charm 
which money could procure. 

Beresford had gained his fortune by degrees; 
and having been educated by frugal and retired 
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parents, his hnbits were almost parsimonious; and 
when he launched out into unwonted expenses on 
becoming wealthy , it was only in a partial man- 
ner. His house and his furniture had a sort of 
pye-bald appearance; his style of living was not 
consistent, like that of a man used to live like a 
gentleman; but opulence, with a timid grasp, 
seemed to squeeze out its indulgencies from the 
griping fingers of habitual economy. True, he 
could on occasion, be splendid, both in his public 
and private gifts; but such bounties were efforts, 
and he seemed to wonder at himself whenever 
the exertion was over. 

Julia Beresford, his daughter, accustomed from 
her birth to affluence, if not to luxury; and hav- 
ing in every thing what is called the spirit of a 
gentlewoman, was often distressed and mortified 
at the want of consistency in her father^s mode 
of living; but she was particularly distressed to 
find that, thouerh he was always tellinrr her what 

a fortune he would give her when she married, 
and at his death, ho allowed her but a trifling 
sum, comparatively, for pocket money, and re- 
quired from her, with teasing minutenesH, an ac- 
count of the manner in which her allowance was 
spent; reprobating very severely her propensity 
to spend her money on plausible beggars and pre- 
tended invalids. 

But on tliis point he talked in vain; used by a 
benevolent and pious mother, whose loss she ten- 
derly deplored, to impart comfort to the poor* 
the sick, and the afflicted, Julia endeavoured to 
make her residence in the country a blessing to 
the neighbourhood; but, too often, kind words, 
sooching visits, and generous promises, were all 
that she had to bestow; and many a time did sho 
purchase the means of relieving a distressed fel- 
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low creature by a personal sacrifice; for though 
ever ready to contribute to a subscription^ either 
public or private, Beresford could not be prevail- 
ed upon to indulge his daughter by giving way 
to that habitual benevolence, which when once 
practised ran never be left off. 

But though the sums were trifling which Julia 
had to brstowy she had so many cheap charities 
in her power* such as sending broth to the neigh- 
bouring cottages, and making linen of various 
sorts for |>ooi> women and children^ that she was 
dest'rvcdly p<ipular in the neighbourhood; and 
though her father was reckoned as proud as ho 
was rif U, the daughter was pronounced to be a 
pattern of good nature, and as affable as he was 
the contrary. 

But wherever Beresford could have an oppor- 
tunity of displaying bis wealth to advantage, he 
regarded not expense; and to outvie the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen in endeavours to attract the 
rich young baronet, whom all the young ladies, 
would, he supposed, be aiming to captivate, he 
purchased magnificent furniture and carriages, 
and promised Julia a great addition to her ward- 
rf»be, wiienever sir Friderick Mortimer should 
take up his abode at his seat- 
Julia heard that the baronet was expected, with 
a beating heart. She had been several times in 
his company at a watering place, immediately on 
his return fvam abroad, and had wished to appear 
as charming in his eyes as he appeared in hers; 
but she had been disappointed. Modest and re- 
tiring in her manner, and not showy in her per- 
son, though her features weri' regularly beautiful, 
sir Frederick Mortimer, who had only s^cn her 
in large companies, and with very striking and 

a2 
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* 

attractive women, had regarded her niprely as an 
amiable girl, and had rarely thought uf her again. 

Jtiiia Beresford was formed to steal npon the 
affections by slow degiees; to interest on ac- 
qiiaintance; not to strike at first sight. But the 
man who had opportunities of listening to the 
sweet tones of her void ; and of gazing on her 
varied countenance, when emotion crimsoned her 
pale cheek and lighted up tiie expressions of her 
eyes, could never behold her without a degree of 
interest which beauty alone often fails to excite. 
Like most women, too, Julia diTived great ad- 
vantages from dress; of this she was sensiblef 
though very often did she appear shabbily attir* 
ed, from having expended on others, sums diS- 
tined to ornament herself; but, when she bad done 
so, a physiognomist would have discovered in her 
countenance probably an expression of self satis- 
faction, more ornamental than any dress could be* 
But, generally, as Julia knew the value of exter- 
nal decoration, she wisely wished to indulge in it* 
One day Julia, accompanied by her father, went 
to the shop of a milliner, in a large towii, near 
which they lived, and as winter was coming onf 
and her pelisse, a dark and now faded purple, was 
nearly worn out, site was desirous of purchasing 
a black velvet one, which was on sale; but her 
father hearing that the price of it was twelve 
guineas, positively forbade her to wish for so ex- 
p^'nsive a piece of finery; though he owned it was 
very handsome and very becoming. 

<<To be sure," said Julia, smiling, but casting 
a l(»iiging look at the pelisse, <<twelve guineas 
might be better bestowed:" and they left the shop* 

The next day Mr. Beresford went to town on 
business, and in a short time after, he wrote to 
his daughter to say, that he had met sir Frederick 
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Mortimer in Londony and he would soon be down 
at liis 8(*at9 to attend some pony races which Mr, 
Uanmery who had a mind to show off his dowdy 
daughter to the young baronet, intended to have 
on a piece of land belonging to him; and that he 
had heard all the ladies in the neiglibourhood 
were to be there, 

"1 have received an invitation for you and my- 
self," continued Mr. Beresford; *<and, therefore, 
as 1 am resolved the Miss Traceys and the other 
girls shall not be better or more expensively 
dressed than my daughter, 1 enclose you bills to 
the amount 4»f tliirteen pounds, and i desire you 
to go and purchase the velvet pelisse which we 
so much admired: and I have sent you a hat, the 
most elegant fwffich money could procure, in 
order that my heiress may appear as an heiress 
should do." 

Julians young heart beat with pleasure at this 
permission; for she was to adorn herself to ap- 
pear before the only man whom she ever wished 
to please; and the next morning she determined 
to 84*t off to make the desired purchase. 

That evening being alone, she set out to take 
her usual walk; and having, lost In no unpleasing 
reverie, strayed werj near to a village about three 
miles from home, she recollected to have hf*ard 
an affecting account of the distress of a vi ry vir- 
tuous and industrious family in that village, ow*> 
ing to the poor man*s being drawn for the militia, 
and not rich enough to procure a substitute. She 
then-fore resolved to go on, and inquire how the 
matter had terminated. Julia proceeded to the 
village, and reached it just as the very objects of 
her solicitude were come to the height of their 
distresses. 
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The father of the family not being able to raise 
more than half the money wanted, was obliged to 
serve; and Julia, on seeing a crowd assembledj 
approached to ask what was going forward, and 
found she was arrived to witness a very affectiHg 
scene; for the poor man was taking his last fare- 
well of his wife and family, who, on his departure 
to join the regiment, would be foi*ced to go to 
the workhouse, where, as they were in delicate 
health, it was most probable they would soon fall 
Ticti:ns to bad food and bad air* 

The po'ir man was uniV'Tsally beloved in his 
vilUge; and the neighbours, seeing that a young 
lady inquired cont erning his misfortune Mith an 
air of interest, were all eager to give her every 
possible information on thesub^cfof his distress. 
<«Aikd only think, Miss,'' said one of tlieni, <*for 
the want of nine pounds only, as honest and hard 
working a lad as ever lived, .and as gof>d a hus- 
band and father, must be toned to leave his fa* 
mily and be a militia man— -and they poor things 
go to the workhouse!" 

•'Nine pounds!'' said Julia, <«would that be 
8uffi(ient to keep him at home?'* 

«*La! yes. Miss, for that young fellow yonder 
would gladly g«» for him for eighteen pounds!" 

On hearing this how many thoughts rapidly 
surceeded each other in Julia's mind — If she paid 
the nine piHinds, the man would be restored to 
his family, and they preserved perhaps from aa 
untimely death in a workhouse^! But then she 
had no money but what her father had sent to 
purchase the pelisse, nor was she to see him till 
she met him on the race-ground; and he would 
bo so disappointed if she were not well dressed! 
True, she might take the pelisse on trust; but 
then she was sure her father would be highly in- 
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censed at her extravagance^ if she spent twelve 
guineas^ and gave away nine pounds at the same 
time: — therefore she knew she must either give 
up doing a generous action^ or give up the pe- 
lisse, that isy give up the gratification of her fa- 
ther's pride and her own vanity* 

<<No, I dare nott I cannot do it/' thought Ju- 
lia: <»my own vanity I would willingly mortify, 
— but not my fathei^s — ^No — the poor man must 
go!'' 

' During this mental struggle the bye-standers 
bad eagerly watched her countenance; and think- 
ing she was disposed to pay the sum required, 
they communicated their hopes to the poor peo- 
ple themselves; and as Julia turned her eyes to- 
wards them, the wretched couple looked at her 
with such an imploring look! but she was resolv« 
ed:— "I am sorry^ I am very sorry,'' said she, 
*<that I can do nothing for you: — however take 
thlf:" So saying; shfi gJ^ve them all the loose 
money she had in her pocket, amoantingto a fBw 
fihillings, and thent with an aching heart, walk- 
ed rapidly away; but as she did so, the sobs of 
tlio poor woman, as she leaned on her husband's 
shoulders, and the cries of tiie little boy, when 
the father, struggling with his grief, bade him a 
last farewell, reached her, and penetrated to her 
heart. 

"Poor creatures!" she inwardly exclaimed; 
<<and nine pounds would change these tears into 
gladness, and yet I withhold it! And is it for this 
that Heaven has blessed me with opulence! for 
this, to be iTStrained by the fear of being reprov- 
ed for 8pf*nding a paltry sum such as this is, 
from doing an action acceptable in the eyes of 
my creator! no, nt); I will pay the money! I will 
give myself the delight of serving aiHicted worth. 
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and spare myself from^ perhaps, eternal self re- 
proach. 

She then without waiting for further conside- 
ration, turned hack again, paid the money into 
the poor man's hands; and giving the remaining 
four pounds to the woman, who though clean* was 
miserably clad, desired her to lay part of it out 
in clothes for herself and children. 

I will not attempt to describe the surpriae and 
gratitude of the relieved sufferers, nor the over- 
whelming feelings which Julia experienced; who 
witlidrawing herself with the rapidity of light- 
ning from their thanks, and wishing to remain 
unknown, ran hastily along her road home, not 
daring to stop, lest her joy at having done a gen- 
erous deed, should be checked by other conside- 
rations. 

But at length exhausted, and panting fiirbreatlif 
she was obliged to relax in her speed; and then 
the image of her anj?>*y '^"rf disappointed parent 
appeareii to het* in all its terrours. 

•<What can I do?'' she exclaimed. — "Shall I 
order the pelisse, though I can't pay for it, or go 
without? No; I ought not to incur so great an 
expense without my father's leave, though I know 
him to be able to afford it; and to run in debt he 
would consider as even a greater fault than the 
other. Well, then — I must submit to mortify his 
pride; and though I rejoice in what t have done, 
the joy is amply counterbalanced by the idea of 
giving pain to my father." 

Poor Julia! her own wounded vanity came in 
for its share >in causing h(T uneasiness; and the 
rest of that day, and the next, Julia spent in re- 
flections and fears, whi( h did not tend to improve 
her looks, and make a becoming dress unnecea- 
sary. 
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The next morning was the morning for the 
races. 1 he sun shone bright, and every thing 
ookt*d cheerful but Julia. She had scarcely spi- 
rit to dress herself. It was very cold; tlierefore 
die was forced to wear her faded purple pelisse, 
md now it looked shabbier than usual; and still 
ihabbit^r from the contrast of a very smart new 
>lack velvet bonnet. 

At length Julia had finished her toilette, say- 
ing to herself, <'my father talked of Mr. Han* 
ner's dowdy daughter: I am sure Mr. Hanmer 
may return the compliment;'^ and then, with a 
heavy heart, she got into the carriage, and drove 
U} the house of rendezvous. 
. Mr. Bcresford was there before her; and while 
he contemplated with fearful admiration the ele- 
gant cloaks, and fine showy figures and faces of 
the Miss Traceys, between whose father and him- 
self there had been long a rivalsliip of wealth, he 
was consoled for their elegance by reflecting how 
much more expensive and elegant Julia's dress 
would be, and how well she would look, flushed 
as he expected to see her, witli the blush of emo- 
tion on entering a full room, and the conscious- 
ness of more than usual attraction in her appear- 
ance. 

Julia at length appeared, but pale, dejected 
and in her old purple peliss**! 

What a mortification! His daughter, the great 
heiress, the worst dressed, and most dowdy look- 
ing girl in the company! Insupportable! scarce- 
ly could he welcome her, though he had not seen 
her for some days; and he seized the very first 
opportunity of asking her if she had received the 
notes. 

<«res^ I thank you^ sir;" replied Julia. 
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"Then why did you not buy what I bade youJ 
It could not bv. gone; if you did not buy it, nobody 
else rould I am sure." 

"1 — 1 thought 1 could do without it — and — ^ 

<*Tliere now, there is perverseness. When I 
wislied you not to have it^ then you wanted it; 
and now i protest if I dont believe you did it on 
purpr)se to mortify me; and there's those roinzeSf 
whose father is not worth half what I aniy are 
di'esscd out as fine as princtsses* I vowy girly 
you look so shabby and ugly, I canH bear to look 
at you!" 

What a trial for Julia! her eyes filled with 
tears; and at this moment sir Frederick Mortimer 
approaclied her, and hoped she had not been illj 
but he thought she was paler than usual! 

<*Pa!er!" cried hi r father: "why, I should not 
have known her, she has made such a fright of 
herself." 

"You may say so, sir," replied the baroAet po- 
litely, though he almost agreed vvith hfm; "but 
no otlier man can be of that opinion/' 

Julia was rather gratified by thi^ speech; bat 
without waiting for an answer, sir Frederick had 
gone to join the Miss Traceys; and as he enter- 
ed into an animated conversation with theniy JD- 
lia, was allowed, unattended, to walk to thto win- 
dow in the next room, and enjoy her o'w^ nidiiii- 
choly reflections. 

At length to Julia's great relief, they were 
summoned to the race ground; the baroiicft.tiilHng 
Miss Hanmer under one arm and the eM^f'MuM 
Tracey under the other. — "So" cried Beivsfbrd^ 
seizing Julia roughly by the hand, "I must lead 
you, I see; f(»r who will take any notice of such 
a dowdy? Well girl, 1 was too proud of yaut 
and you have contrived to humble me enough. 



» 
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There was a mixture of tenderness and resent- 
ment in this speechy xchich quite overcame Julia, 
and she burst into teai^s. "There — now she is 
jCoing to make herself worse by spoiling her ejes. 
But comcy tell me what you did with the money; 
I insist upon knowing." 

«<I — I — gave it away/* sobbed out Julia. 

^^Gavo it away! monstrous! I protest I will not 
speak to you again Tor a month;" so saying he 
left her, and carefully avoided to look or to speak 
to her again. 

Thft races began, and were interesting to all but 
Julia, who, conscious of being beheld by her far- 
ther with looks of mortification and resentment, 
and by the man of her choice with indiifercnce, 
had no satisfaction to enable her to support the 
unpleasantness of her situation, except the con- 
sciousness that her sorrow had been the cause of 
happiness to others, and that the family whom 
she had relieved were probably at that moment 
naming her with praises and blessings. "Then 
why should I be so selfish as to repine?" thought 
.Julia; "perhaps no one present has such a right 
as I to rejoice; for how poor are the gratifications 
of vanity tt) the triumphs of benevolence!" 

So like a philosopher reasoned our heroine, but 
she felt like a woman; and in spite of herself, an 
expression of vexation still prevailed over (he 
usual sweetness of her countenance. 

The races at length finished, and with them sl»c 
flattered herself would finish her mortificcatinns; 
but in vain. The company was expected to stay 
to partake of a cold collation, which was to bo 
preceded by music and dancing; and Julia was 
obliged to accept the unwelcome invitaliv)n. 

As the ladies were most of them very young, 
they were supposed not to have foi'gotteu the art 

K 
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oC diinciHg luinuetii — an art nnw of ho lilllc mt: 
and Mr. liaiuiicr bcggi^il nil' Fru(k>nck uiiulil l«ad 
aS' liis (litugliter tu sliow uir in » tufiiuci. Th^ 
biiroiiet (ibi^yird; nntl then ufTuco*) to tEi).>^ out Juli» 
for the ,8uiiie piirjKtse; but slie biusltingr refutx^ 
td cnmply. 

"Well, i^lial's that fur?" rrW Bcrcilotil, Mi- 
^U>', mIiu knew tliat Julia «a» nemarkiible Cm 
nncing a £(iuil luliiuK: "Wlij ijaii't ><mi danoo 
Rirn yiiuare uskotltMiss n>'i-riifor(]£" ^'Utcanttc," 
Hepliril Julia III H falu ring voiic, "i — 1 buvt- no 
kowii on, and cannot daiu'e a luiiiuet iti lujr— in 
By ptilisai'." 
^^ "Kot your peliiau!" escluinied Bf^rcsfurdi fw- 
ktttttg sA\ dect'uc; and decuriim, and turned Ut 
Jte window to liiiiu liix ungry timitiuns, while Ju< 
.^la liiing h^T houd, abaalji'ii; and tlif. buronct Irtl 
jout Miss Tiaic)', wbit tliruwing 'iff die rfoak 
i^hirli alio bad wurn bel'iirc, liav)iigrx|K-ctt>d4uclt 
an exbililtinn would rake [)la<:i-, di8jil»jrd a very 
fin<^ IVirni, hkI uiT witb tlie miist brcuiiiiiig guwiL 
ptisitible. 

•'tjliadniiigl admirabk! wliat a fij^nro! what 
eraco!" whs raurmuri'd ibruiigbuut tlm mum. 
Ml'- Durvst'ui'd'a proud heart tlimUbt^d Hltnoal to 
.ag'tny; wliilo Julia. Uiougb e\erread> toneknnw- 
, ledgK the excellfiiue of aiiotlii-r, still IVlt thv wkola 
BC<W'S<i vcxatiuuH to hrxr |>niic!))iilly Troin the 
indi'tificntiiiu i>i Iter fatter, tlint bn- unly iVitiiiirce 
' %fi8 again tbinkiiig on the t'umilj' iv^cucd trum 

liiiNory by tier. 
^, Uti;l*i«i'VfnPxt r«I!pdf<ir, and Juliii tlwnstofld. 
I nil to diuice; but Hh« bad not danced fivn minutte 
viUvn, t>}(haiialiHl by the v.iri(iiii) mn iiionn wliicli 
she bad undergone during tbu lust eight aiid forty 
hours, biT liPtid beciime so giddy, liiat she could 
&ot proceed, anil was obliged ^^ sit down.. 
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<*I believe the deuce is in the .fifirl," muttered 
Mr. Beresford; and to increase her distress, Ju- 
lia overheard him. 

In a short time the dancing was discontinued, 
and a concert begun. Miss Uanmer played a 
sonata, and Miss Tracey sung a bravura song 
With great execution. Julia was then caiVcd up- 
on to play; but she timidly answered that she ne- 
ver played lessons. 

"But you sing,'* said Miss Hanmcr. 

'•Sometimes; but I beg to be excused singing 
now.** 

"What! you will not sing neither?'* said Mr. 
Bereerford. 

'<I can't sing now, indeed, sir; I am not well 
enough; and I tremble so much that I have not a 
steady nclte in my voice*" 

*<So Miss," whispered Mr. Beresford, "and 
this is what I get in return for having squander- 
ed so much money on your education." 

The Miss Traceys were then applied to, and 
they sang, with great applause, a difficult Italian 
duo, and were complimented into the bargain on 
ttieir readiness to oblige. 

Poor Julia. 

"You see Miss Beresford, how silly and con- 
temptible you look," whispered Beresford, "while 
these squalling Misses run away with all the ad- 
miration." 

Julia's persecutions were not yet over. 
. " rhougli yriu arc not well enough. Miss Be- 
resford, to sing a song," said Mr. Hanmer, 
"which requires much exertion, surely you can 
sing a ballad without music, which is, I am told, 
your forte." 

"So I have heard," cried sir Frederick. "Do 
Miss Bei'eaft -•' ibjio^e us." 
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"Do," sail! (lie MisaTraceysj "and wc h&vt t 
claim on you." 

*"l iiwii it," replied Julfa, in a voice scarcely 
nuitible; "liut yiu, wtm arc such pntfii'ienU In 
< niusic, must know, tliat. to si>i^ a simple ballad 
rcijuii'cs more srlt'-|i»f>i>>e8S)on and steuditKBg of 
tone tUan any otlt«r kind of ainging; as all Ibc 
merit dopcnds on titc clenrni'ss of altcrnnct) and 
tlie ]>()WBr of sustaining the nutes." 

"True; but do try." 

"Indued I cannot;" and Blirngi^ing np tlicip 
sbiiiilders, Uie ladies desisted from tiirllirr impor- 
tunities. "1 am ao surprised)" snid one uf tiwrn bo 
tlie otiier, leaning across two or three ^nlkmrnt 
•<I liad heard that MisS Bttivsfurd whi rdtnork- 
ahly good humuureil and obliging, and she iteciiM 
ijuitti sullen and obstinate: don't yuu tiiiiik aat** 

"0 dear, yes! and not obliging at nil." 

"No, indeed/' cried Miss Iluiimcr^ "She Mcma 
to presume on her weallli, 1 think; what tlunk 
you, gentlemen^" 

But tliB gentlemen were not so hasty in their 
Judgmontti — two uf them only obaerved, that MiM 
Beresford was in no respect like hcrsi-lf thulday. 

"I don't think she is well," said the baronet. 

"Perhaps she is in love," said Mian Tracey) 
laughing at the shrewdness of her own obsurva' 



' replied sii- Frederick, Uioiiglit- 



tio 

"l'erha]i 
ftilly. 

It was sir Frederick's intcnlinn to marry* ait^ 
if possible a young woman horn in the same cot^lA 
ty as himsdf; for ho wished her to bar© the 
local pi'cjiidiceg aa he had, atid to have the 
early attachments; consequently ho in^nirvd of 
Ills steward, before be came to reside at Iiib aeati 
into the character of the ladies in thu neighbour- 
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iiood; but the steward couM or would talk of no 
one but Julia Beresford; and of her be gave so 
exalted a character^ that sir Frederick, who only 
remembered her as a pleasing modest girl, was 
very sorry that he had not paid her more atten- 
tion. 

Soon after, in the gallery of an eminent paint- 
er, he saw her picture, and though he thought it 
flattered, iie gazed on it with pleasure, and fan- 
cied tliat Julia when animated, might be quite as 
handsome as that was* Since that time he had 
ifequently thought of her, and thought of her as 
a woman formed to make him happy; and indeed 
he had gone to look at her picture the day before 
he came down to the country, and had it strongly 
io his remembrance when he saw Julia herself, 
pale, spiritless, and ill dressed, in Mr. Hanmer's 
drawing room« 

Perhajis it would be too much to say, that he 
felt as much chagrined as Mr. Beresford; but cer- 
tain it is, that he was sensibly disappointed, and 
could not lielp yielding to the superior attraction 
of the lovely and elegant Miss Tracey: besides, 
lie was tbe object of general attention, and 

"We know of old that all contend 

To win her grace, whom all ooinmend.*' 

The concert being over, the company adjourn- 
ed to an elegant entertainment, set out in an open 
pavilion in the park, which commanded a most 
lovely view of the adjacent country. 

Julia seated herself near the entrance; the ba- 
ronet placed himself between the two lovely sis- 
iers; and Beresford, in order to be able to vent 
his Hjdeen every n^w and then in his daughter's 
ear, took a chair beside her. 

u2 
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The collation Usui every dolirary to tempt the 
palatt'y and rvcry deroration t*i gratify the tastcj 
and all except tlio ])cn8ivi* Julia^ seeni'.'d to enjoy 
it: when, aH she \vas leaning from the door to 
speak to a lady at the head of tlie table, a little 
boy, about ten years uld, peeped into the pavilion^ 
as it' anxiously looking for some one. 

The child was so clean and so neat in his drc88» 
that a gentleman near him patted his curly head, 
and asked him what ho wanted? 

"A ladv," 

<<But what lady? Here is one^ and a pretty 
one too," showing the lady next him; <*will not 
she do?'* 

"Oh no! she is not my lady," replied the boy. 

At this moment Julia turned round, and the lit- 
tle boy, clapping his hands, exclaimed «01i! tliat^s 
sho! that's she!" Thrn turning out, he criedy 
••M<ither! mother! father! father! here she is! we 
have found her at last!" and before Julia, who 
suspt'cted what was to follow, could leave her 
!^1acc and got out of the pavilion, the poor man 
and woman whom she had relievedf and their 
rtow Will clothed, happy looking family, appear- 
ed before the door of it. 

<*\Vhat dors all this mean?" cried Mr. Hanmer. 
•*(jood people whom do you want?" 

*»We come, sir," cried the man, "in search of 
that jouiig lady," pointing to Julia; "as we could 
not go tn;ni the neighbourhood without coming 
to thank and bless hej*; for she saved me from 
g.>ing for a soldier, and my wife and children 
iVoiii a workfiousp, sir, and made me and mine 
as comforta'-)le as you now see us." 

"D( ar father! let me pass, pray do," cried Ju- 
lia, trembling with emotion, and oppressed with 
ingenuous modesty. 
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"Stay where you are, girl/* cried Beresford, 
in a voire between laughing and crying. 

<»W'ell, but how came you hither?*' cried Mr. 
IIanIno^, who began to think this was a preme- 
ditated scheme of Julians, to show off before th^ 
company. 

♦•Why, sir — shall I tell you the whole story,'* 
asked the n^an. 

*«Nh, no; j)ray go away," cried Julia, <<and I'll 
come and speak to you." 

<«By no means," cried the baronet, eagerly: 
«thc story, the story, if you please." 

The man then began, and related Julia's meet- 
ing htm and his family, her having relieved them, 
and then running away to avoid their thanks, and 
to prevent her being followed, as it seemed, and 
being known: That, resolved not to rest till tliey 
liad learned the name of their benefactress, they 
had described her person and her dress: "but bless 
your honour," interrupted the woman, "when we 
said what slic had done for us, we had not to ask 
any more, for every one said it could be nobody 
but Miss Julia Berrsford." 

Here Julia liid her fare on l^er father's shoul- 
der, ^nd the company said not a word. The 
young ladies appeared conscience struck, for it 
seemed that none in the neighbourhood (and they 
were of it) could do a kind action but Miss Julia 
Ben^sford. 

"Well, my good man, go on," cried Beresford, 
gently. % 

"Well sir; yesterday I heard that if I went to 
live at a market town four miles off, I c iiild get 
more work to do than Ihave in my own village, 
and employ for my little boy too; so we resolved 
to go and try our luck there; but we could not be 
easy to go away, without coming to thank and bless 
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that good young lady; so, hearing at her house 
that she was come hither, we made bold to foflow 
her; your servants told us where to find her — all! 
bl'ss her! — thanks to her, I can afford to hire a 
cart for my poor sick wift* and family!" 

^^Ah! Miss, Miss," cried tlic little boy, pulling 
Jnlia by the arm, <'only think, we shall ride m a 
cart, with a tall horse; and brother and I have got 
new shoes — only look!" 

But Miss was crying, and did not like to look; 
however, she made an effort, and looked up, but 
was forced to turn away her head again, overset 
by a <<God bless you!" heartily pronounced by the 
p(M)r woman, and echoed by the man. 

*<'rhis is quite a scene, i protest," cried Miss 
Trarcy, 

<«But one in which we should all have been 
priMid to liave been actors, I trust," answered the 
baronet. <<What say you, gentlemen and ladies?" 
continued lie, coming forward, <<though we cannot 
equal Miss Beresford's kindness, since she sought 
out poverty, and it comes to us, what say yon, 
shall we make a purse for these good people, that 
th<?y may not think tht-re is only one kind being 
in th** neighbourhood?" 

"Agreed!" cried everyone; and as sir Frederick 
held th( Aa^, the subscription from the ladies was. 
a very liberal one; but Mr. Beresford g^vo fiot 
guineas; then Mr. Unnmcr desired the overjoyed 
family to go to his house to get some refreshment, 
and the company re-8f».ated tlicmsrlves. 

But Mr. Beresford having quitted his seat, in 
order to wipe his eyes unseen at the dfior, the ba- ' 
ronet had taken the vacant place by Julia. 

«<Now, ladies and gentlemen,'' cried Beresford, 
blowing his nose, "you shall see a new sight — a 
parent asking pardon of his child. Julia, my dear, 
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I know I have behaved very ill — I know I was 
wry cross to you — very savage; I know I was. 
You are a good girl — and always were^ and ever 
will be, the pride of my life — so let's kiss and be 
friends" — and Julia throwing herself into her fa- 
ther's arms, declared she should now be herself 
again! 

••What! more scenes!" cried Mr. Hanmer — 
••What, are you sentimental too, Mr. Beresford? 
Who should have thought it." 

"Why, ni tell a story now," continued he: 
•<tlrat girl vexed and mortified me confoundedly 
— that she did. I wished her to be smart, to do 
honour to you and your daughter to-day; so I 
sent her twelve guineas to buy a very handsome 
velvet pelisse, which she took a fancy to, but 
which I thought too dear. But instead of that, 
hero she comes in this old fright, and a fine dow- 
dy figure she looks; and when I reproached her, 
she said she had given the money away; and so I 
suppose it was that very money which she gave 
to tliese people. Heh! was it not so, Julia^" 

««It was," replied Julia, «and I dare not then 
be so extravagant as to get tlie ])elisse too." 

"Hanmer," continued Beresford, "you may 
sneer at ra« for being sentimentaU if you please; 
but I am now prouder of my girl in her shabby 
cloak here, than if she were dressed out in silks 
and satins." 

<*And so you ouglit to be," cried sir Frederick. 
"And Miss Beresford has converted this gar- 
ment," lifting up the end of the pelisse, "into a 
robe of lionour" — so saying, lie gallantly pressed 
it to his lips. "Come, I will give you a toast," 
continued he: "here is (he health of the woman 
who was capable of sacrificing the gratification 
of her personal vanity to the claims of benevo- 
lence. 
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The ladies put up their pretty lips, but drank 
tlie toasty and fieresford went to the door to wipe 
his eyes again; while Julia could not help owning 
to liersclf, that if she had had her moments H 
mortificationi they were richly paid. 

Tlie collation was now rosumed» and Julia par- 
took of it with pleasure; her heart was at easCf 
her cheek recovered its bloom^ and her eyes their 
lustre. Again the Miss Traceys sung» and with 
increased brilliancy of execution. <<lt was won- 
derful! they sung like professors/' every one 
said; and then again Julia was requested to aing. 

<<I can sing iioto," replied she; «and~ I never 
refuse, when I can do so. Now I have found my 
father's favour, I shall find my voice too;" and 
then, without any more preamble, she sang a 
plaintive and simple ballad, in a manner the most 
touching and unadorned. 

No one applauded while 8he«ung, for all -seen- 
ed afraid to loose any particle of tones so sweet 
and so pathetic; but when she had ended, eveiy 
one, except sir Frederick, loudly commended her, 
and he was silent; but Julia saw that bis ejes 
glistened, and she heard him sigh, and she was 
very glad that he said nothing. 

Again the sisters sung, and Julia too, andtiieii 
the party broke up; but Mrs. Trscey invited the 
same party to meet at her house in the eveninv, 
to a ball and supper, and they all agreed to wait 
on her. 

As they returned to the house, sir Frederick 
gave his arm to Julia, and Miss Tracey walked 
before them. 

«<That is a very fine, showy, elegant girl,** ob- 
served sir Frederick. 

<<Siie is, indeed, and very handsome," replied 
Julia; <^and her singing is wonderful." 
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^'Just so/* replied sir Frederick: "it is wonder- 
ful, but not pleasing. Her singing is like herself; 
she is a bravura song — showy and brillianty but 
not touching — not interesting." Julia smiled at 
the illustration; and the baronet continued: "Will 
you be angry at my presumption. Miss Beresford, 
if 1 venture to add, that you too resemble your 
singing? If Miss Tracey be a bravura song, you 
are a ballad — not showy^ not brilliant^ but touch- 
ing, interesting and — '* 

"0! pray say no more," said Julia, blushing 
and hastening to join, the company — but it was a 
blush of pleasure; and as she rode home she 
amused liei self with analysing all the properties 
of the ballad, and she was very well contented 
witli the analysis. 

That evening Julia was all herself again, dress- 
ed with exquisite and becoming taste, danced, 
smiled, talked, and was universally admired. — 
But was she particularly so? Did the man of her 
heart follow her with delightful attention? 

"Julia," said her happy father, as they went 
homo at night, "you will have the velvet pelisse 
and sir Frederick too, I expect." 

Nor was he mistaken. The pelisse was hers 
tlie next day, and the baronet some months after. 
But Julia to this hour preserves with the utmost 
care the faded pelisse, which sir Frederick had 
pronounced to be "a robcr of honour." 
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BY MBS. HUNTKB. 

1 shall proceed without any prelude* be- 
yond that of ti'iling you thai the family, as usna], 
dispersed yesterday morning immediately after 
we left the room. Mr. Davenport repaired to the 
library to write letcprs for our conveyance to 
town, and Mrs. Berry to her girls. Mrs. Daven- 
port and myself, said Mr.'Palmcrstone, whose 
words I mean to adopt, were tete-a-tete. '<I in- 
tend my good friend," said th^^ charming woman 
with her usual vivacity, "to keep you a prisoner. 
I have owed you a grudge for some years: and 
this shall be the hour of retribution. 

"You will perceive," continued she, taking up 
her knotting bag, "the odious appellation which 
you and some others of my very kind friends con- 
trived to affix to my name. It is but just that 
you listen patiently to all the various grieft and 
mortifications which have resulted from your 
plots and contrivances with Davenport, to render 
me a cruel step-mother^ instead of a handsome wi- 
dow. How many sad events," sighed she, ''have 
separated us since those smiling hours! And let 
me add," pressing my hand affectionately, on ob- 
serving my emotion — "lot me add, my dear and 
venerable friend, how many blessings have mark- 
ed that chequered interval! 

"From your hand my excellent Davenport re- 
ceived m«V continued she: "you may remember 
we parted at the abbey door; and, leaving you to 
answer all congratulations, we set out for Mr. 
Davenport's seat in Dorsetshire. I was then in 
my thirty-third year, and my boy George, twelve. 
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Our reception at my destined home had more in 
it of Yulgar curiosity than of cordial welcome- 
All waa in state, and we were ushered into the 
best drawing; room with sullen reverence. Poor 
Harriet was stationed in it, as fine as hands could 
make (ler, and without douht, liad been tutored 
to receive her motlier-in-law witli her best court- 
sey: but no sooner did she see hor father than 
unmindful of me, she ran into liis arms and sob- 
bed aloud. A very fat but comely woman joined 
her in these lamentations; and Frank Davenport 
stood confused and sad, with his eyes rivetted to 
the carpet. A look from' my husband sent Mrs. 
Nurse as i found her to be, to her apartment: he 
then put the weeping child into my arms; she ac- 
tually shrunk from my embrace, and again, as it 
were^ sought the protecting wing of her father; 
who, to conceal his agitation^ now presented bis 
son to me and my George* 

•^A few questions relative to the occurrences 
which had happened in his absence succeeded; 
and the detail of the lameness of Frank's pi>ney 
gave George an opportunity of showing his skill 
in farriery. The boys became interested in this 
conversation, and soon at their ease: this some- 
how led to Jishing, George was at home again 
here: he produced his treasures of flie^, and an 
appointment followed for the next morning to 
employ them in tlie finest trout stream in Eng- 
land. Poor Harriet, during this animated con- 
versation, remained silent and dejected: but I 
fortunately recollected some carricature prints we 
had picked up in our road from Bath: these were 
produced, and I had tlie satisfaction of seeing her 
pretty features relax into a smile. We supped 
tolerably composed, and not uncbeerfully. Frank 
on retiring foi* the night, took his father's band 
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wishing him good night. I held out mine* Be 
9a\v my purpose^ blushed deeply^ saluted me with 
fervour^ dropped his eyeSf aud then imploringly 
raised them to his sister. She fearfully advanc^l 
and greatly distressed mo by falling on my bosftm, 
and weeping bitterly. <We shall meet to-mor- 
rowy my love/ said I, returning her to her fa- 
ther^ who looked displeased: <if it be a fine morn- 
ing, we will go and give notice to the poor trout 
of your brothers' evil intentions.' They each 
took a passive hand^ and conducted her^ blinded 
by tears to her room. 

«<After tliey had quitted us, my husband ex- 
pressed his tender fears least I might have receiv- 
ed an unfavourable impression of his child from 
her behaviour. I re-assured him. <I perfectly 
understand/ said I, ^all this business: I bare not 
been so improvident as to be unprepared: be satp 
isfied. You shall be jealous of this child's affec- 
tion for me in less than a year^ unless your con- 
fidence equals the love you cherish for me. Your 
children must be happy, or I miserable.' We 
then entered into some discussions relative totbe 
domestic concerns of the family. 

<< <You may perceive already, my dear Susan/ 
said my worthy husband, <that I repose all my 
cares on you; but I conjure you, exert not your 
prudence at the expense of your comforts. I 
well know I have been too easy a master, and that 
by my indolence I have converted very good ser- 
vants into very idle ones.' He then detailed to 
mo the enormous increase of his house-bills, and 
the general neglect of his concerns, which had in- 
sensibly gained upon liis domestics. <They are* 
said he, Mionest, but like their master, love their 
ease. I wish to meet contented faces and cheer- 
ful obedience; and they see in mine that of a 
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Triend: but we all want regulation^ and you must 
redress these grievances.' 

«The next day Mrs. Dawson, with much for- 
mality, showed me the way through my new habi- 
tation; talked a great deal of her good and indul- 
gent master; of the surprise it would be to some 
young ladies in the neighbourhood, to hear that 
he bad brought home a lady. 1 dismissed my 
loquacious conductress at the door of Harrietts 
apartment, and entered. She was composed but 
not gay; and in all her answers to my questions 
called me madam. Nurse was stately and re- 
served; and I believe, thought my visit an intru- 
sion, on asking her the age of her charge, she 
said, <Miss Harriet had just turned of eleven'— 
and voluntarily added, 'that her dear mother had 
been dead six years.' Her face flushed, and her 
eyes swam in tears. She suddenly stooped to tie 
anew Harriet's sash, which she had done the in- 
stant before, apparently to her satisfaction. 

<<The bustle of receiving visitors appeared to 
divert Harriet's mind from the contemplation of 
her misfortune; she was also much flattered by 
my attention to lier dress. The stifi* boned stays 
gave place to the dimity corset; and the Bath 
fashions became with Harriet the standard of 
taste. Nurse observed, with jealous eyes, my 
growing influence, but prudently yielded to an 
ascendency with which she found herself unequal 
to the contest. 

<<Amongst our most early visitors were a Mr. 
and Mra. Barnet, with a very handsome daughter. 
I concluded from the little ceremony they observed 
on the occasion that they were very intimate 
friends of my liusband; for they surprised us at 
the breakfast table: but the cold civility of the 
mother an«l ilp«i?rhfer tallied not with this idea. 
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and suspended nij opinion for Turther knowledge. 
On their leaving iis^ f asked Harriet whether the 
ladies were near neighbours? 'Oh^ yes/ an- 
swered she, <\vithin a walk; and Miss Bamet is 
the sweetest tempered young lady in the world. 
She is so good^ she comes herself to fetch me to 
pass the day with her and her sisters; and^whenl 
am there she amuses me in the most obliging 
manner, notwithstanding Nurse says she is very 
jn'oud.' The second time I met this fahnily was 
at a Iarp:e dinner party made in honour of tlie 
bride. Harriet, although highly gratified bygo; 
ing with us, secmtMl to derive her principal plea- 
sure from seeing Miss Barnet. The young lady 
appeared not to have forgotten her favourite.— 
She plared her next her at table; and to judge 
from the whispei*s which passed from car to ear^ 
had much to say and to hear. 

<<Arter diimer the lady of the liouse proposed 
a walk in the labyrinth; and quitting the room 
for this purpose, I perceived Harriet and her 
friend, arm in arm, taking a different path from 
that the company were in. A sudden fog soon 
made our rotrcat to the house prudent. On re- 
turning thither, I saw the young folks sitting on 
a rustic bencli at a little distance from me. Fear- 
ing Harriet should take c(dd, I turned to the path 
which appeared to me to lead directly towards 
her; hut so ingeniously was this maze contrived, 
that it conducted me behind the ladies, though 
within liearing. 

"As f ajiproached them, I heard Miss Bamet 
say, *So you really think she is good natured?' 
<Yes,' replied Harriet, «I do indeed believe she 
is.' •Ah! my dear girl,' rejoined Miss Barnet, 
•she may seem to be what you think^ these are 
early days: you will soon find in her tlie mother- ' 
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tn-totc.' I confess^ my worthy friend^ that I felt 
my indignation rise; but a moment's reflection 
sufficed to check it. I advanced, rustling the 
branches which impeded my approach, and call- 
ing them aloud. They started with surprise^ 
Joining me in eminent confusion. I roniarl^ed 
the change in the weather, and then instantly ad- 
YOried to the ingenuity which had so happily suc- 
ceeded in planting a snare for the stranger's feet. 
I believe my ease banished their apprehensions of 
havingjbeen overheard, but had I wanted a clue 
to the heart of this misguided girl, I should have 
found it in this little incident. 1 was sure that 
the innocent and unsuspecting mind of a child 
could not long retain the imprcission of suspicions 
ill-will, when opposed to uniform kindness and 
gentleness; but I had every thing to fear from the 
pernicious effects of such lessons as Miss Bar- 
net's, and became painfully anxious for the result 
of a conduct on which I had reposed as the infal- 
lible means of producing a change in this child^s 
prejudiced mind, and on which my happiness, as 
much as her own, depended. 

^«The boys happily gave me no inquietude. 
They were inseparable; and Frank left us at the 
end of a month or six weeks in triumph, having 
accomplished his purpose with his father to place 
him in the same school with his brother. Tran- 
quillity succeeded to our late dissipated life; and 
somewhat more at my ease in regard to Harriet, 
I turned my attention to the servants. I had been 
too much engaged to infringe on the privileges 
of Dawson. I had silently observed that my 
guests had been regaled with an abundance which 
would not have disgraced a lord mayor's feast; 
but there were also proofs of her skill, no less 
undeniable. I made her my compliments on the 

89 
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one and forbore to criticise on the other. On her 
bringing me her accounts to settle, I mentioned 
with great caution some regulations which I wish- 
ed to introduce; these were neither difficult nor 
mortify iirg. i spoke of her long and faithful ser- 
vicosj of her master's sense of tliem; and, finally, 
of his intention of retrenching in some articles of 
expeirse to which he affixed neither enjoyment 
nor usefulness. «To he sure, fnadam,' answer- 
ed she with civility, 'the bills rise very high; 
but every thing is now so dear/ «It is very 
true,' replied 1, smiling, •and you have given an 
additional reason for economy. But you know 
your master, Mrs. Dawson; his honour, his com- 
forts and independence will never be bartered for 
idle parade. I doubt not but you will readily 
meet his wishes — ^to me they are commands- 
plenty, not profusion, is his aim.' She colour- 
ed, •! will spare you some trouble,' continued I, 
<1 have been in the habit of visiting ray lanler 
every morning, and my present leisure w31 set- 
tle me in my accustomed duty,' Dawson would 
not have been displeased, I believe, with an oc- 
casion more ostensible for offence; but attach- 
ment to her master, and something like respect 
for me, repressed her displeasure. She soon dis- 
covered that I was not capricious or unreasona- 
ble, and for some time we governed in our re- 
spective posts very amicably. 

<«Three yeat*s after I married, she quitted me 
and engaged in business; on this occasion I serv- 
ed her, and received at her i*ecommendation, the 
widow of lier son, who is still in my service. I 
allow you to smile, continue d Mrs. Davenport, 
at this enumeration of my trouble: but I assure 
you even in this point, they were vexatious; my 
ilrmness relieved me, but my victory was not com- 
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ilete. The butler found there was no living with 
dr. Dairenport's second toife: he therefore left 
lis place — and many dozens of empty bottles in- 
stead of full ones in the cellar. Tour favourite^ 
lichardy with the title of Mr. Bingham^ took his 
office. I am not ashamed to say that I was as 
nuch gratified as ttie honest man, by this proof 
»f his master's favour, for Richard had not ap- 
icared in any way alarmed by Mr. Davenport's 
;hange of condition^ Dn the approach of Christ- 
nas vacation, I was importantly engaged one 
norning in trimming a -straw bonnet for Harriet: 
;he Bath fashion was to direct our taste; and Mr. 
Davenport was called upon to deride on the co- 
our of the ribband. This point settled, he said 
:o his girl, *l dare say you will not wear this 
smart bonnet till your brothers arrive. They 
will be here to-morrow se'nnight,' added he, giv- 
ing me a letter from one of them he had just re* 
reived. •We will surprise them/ continued he, 
»by showing them what an excellent hoi-se-woman 
you are become, Harriet. If the weather permit, 
we wiH meet them at Blanford.^ She looked de- 
lighted; but suddenly checking her rising gaiety, 
sighed, <Poor Sally Madder! bow sadly will her 
holydays pass this Christmas!' *Wby so, my 
love?' asked I. *Why,' answered she, colouring 
like scarlet, <Nurse says, she is sure you will not 
permit her to come any more to the Hall in her 
vacations from school.' «Murse is mistaken,' 
replied I; ^nor liad she any ground for such a 
supposition. It is time she should know me. 1 
am incapable of depriving a mother of the inno- 
cent and laudable satisfaction of the society of a 
deserving child, go and tell her this.' I spoke 
wjth seriousness^ and Harriet retired abashed* 
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^<0n entering her apartment sometime after* I 
found Mrs. Madder's featar«<!S considerably re- 
laxed. She thanked me with some confusion for 
my goodness to her daughter. <1 am sure/ crie^ 
the delighted Harriet^ interrupting her* <I 
sure*' mamma (we had forgotten the formal 
dam) you will like her! She is so goody and so 
gentle and ingenious! 1 will show you some of 
her work*' rummaging the drawers 'as aheapokei 
^These^ presenting some articles of school- work* 
^are nothing to what she does now; fur she is a 
fine young woman at present* and her governeai 
eays she is her right hand.' A summons flnoB 
the music-mastec stopped Harriet in her eulogi- 
um of Miss Madder; but the subject was too 
agreeable to Nurse to let it drop. She pursued 
it on ray daughter's quitting the room. <Shei8* 
indeed* madam/ said she* with honest exoltation* 
^an excellent young creature; she is the pride of 
my life.' <And in that pride*' replied I* <yoB 
may safely trust for an evidence that you deeenre 
to have a good child: But/ added I* 'cannot she 
be settled with us before our young men come 
home. Can you inform her that you and Harriet 
will fetch her hither on Thursday in a carriajce? 
I had inadvertently touched the heart of Mrit 
Madder, by a proposal I did not even consider si 
a compliment, but merely as an accommodation; 
but it seems that Sally had heretofore been obligiii 
ed to the coachman and a pillion on these annual 
visits to the Hall. The fond mother* subdued by 
this unexpected attention to her child* bowed be- 
fore my irresistible power. She burst into tearsi 
^Tou are too good* madam*' sobbed she. 4 do 
not deserve your kindness, for I have not behav- 
ed wclL 1 beg you will hear my excuse. 
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^**I bad a cruel and wicked step-mothery madam, 
she was the ruin of my poor industrious father; 
she drove my only brother from his home; he went 
to sea, and has never been heard of since. She 
heat and ill-treated me, and robbed us all to sup- 
ply her own dissolute son with money, to make 
him still more wicked. My father died of a brok- 
en heart in a gaol. I must have starved, or done 
worse, had it not been for a sister of my mother. 
She received me, and what was still better, as 
her own child. I remained with her till I mar- 
ried. My husband was under-tenant to my mas- 
ter, and we lived very near the Hall. At the 
death of my husband I was left with Sally, and 
an infant at my breast. Mrs. Davenport's health 
was then on the decline, and she was unable to 
suckle her infant. Miss Harriet. I was sent for, 
and some days took the charge of her and my 
own child. My mistress was pleased with me, 
and prevailed upon me to place my baby at nnrae, 
and to remain with her. The doctors assured 
me I was not able to rear two, and that my in- 
fant, being a very vigorous one, would do very 
well without the breast. My aunt recommenfled 
to me a compliance, engaging to take care of 
Sally. Thus, madam, I became a domestic in 
this family; but my poor liltle boy was tiie vic- 
tim; he drooped and died, and I was very un- 
happy. M)' kind mistress consoled and comfort- 
ed me, and my dear nurseling throve. I know 
not fit)w it WHS, but it seemed as if God had given 
me this child in the place of that which he had 
called to himsolf. Four happy years passed — 
My mistress placed Sally at Mrs. Craven's, and 
ordered that no pains should be spared in her 
learning; and she often said, she was providing 
herself with another comfort. She was indeed a 
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benefactress to me and mine! I now dreaded the 
event of her appruarhing confinement; I saw all 
the hazard of vt. She livedo however, some days 
after the birth of the child, who died almost in- 
stantly after it was born. I never quitted my 
dear lady's bedside, and I saw with an aching 
heart her trouble respecting her children, parti- 
cularly for Miss Harriet. Some houi*s before she 
breathed her last, she requested of my master 
that I should be removed from my attendance ob 
her daughter. Ah! madam, had she requested 
harder conditions, they would have been compli- 
ed with; for never did I see such grief as my poor 
master's. 

<< «My lady provided for Sally's continuance fit 
school, and left me an hundred pounds. I shall 
never forget her last look, nor her last wonU! 
They were — <my Harriet! — do not forsake my 
child!' That I should remember these wordsi 
docs not surprise you, madam; but 1 doat upon 
this child, and I have always dreaded my mas- 
ter's marrying again, as the greatest misfortune 
I could meet with. My own early afflictions were 
constantly coming into my mind; for although my 
dear child had nothing to fear from poverty, I 
well knew she might be miserable in abundance. 
I will now» madam» toll you all: I verily believe 
I rould have heard of the d<^ath of my honoured 
master with less grief than I did of his second 
marriage. Blessed be Grod! I see I have been 
wnng. My chihU yes madam» my child will be 
happy, and I shall die in peace.' i was, my good 
frii'nd, much affected; and with sincerity and 
warmth assured the good creature that I honoured 
her principles; and from that hour Mi's. Madder, 
I believe, f(»rgot I was a step-mother. Her daugh- 
ter fully answered Harriet's eulogium, and I soon 
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saw that Mrs. Davenport's plans would not be 
abortive. 

••After the holidays we went to town, Mr. Da- 
venport having secured a good house in Berners- 
street for our reception. In April he set out for 
Scotlandf in order to settle the litigious claims of 
my son's unworthy uncle. You already know, 
that he neither liked the spirit nor the activity of 
the agent we Jiad chosen, and that he was glad to 
compromise an affair, in which he knew there was 
not a shadow of justice, and in which had been 
involved the happiness of his brother's widow 
and the provision for his child. Mr. Davenport 
hud scarcely reached the end of his journey, be- 
fore poor Harriet sickened, and a violent fever 
succeeded. It was pronounced contag^ous^ for 
Nurse, on the ninth day, was forced from her 
charge by the same alarming symptoms, and 
obliged to retire to that bed from which she never 
rose more. 

••This circumstance influenced my conduct, and 
Mr. Davenport was not informed of Harriet's 
danger until it had happily passed. I believe^ 
however, that the fear of infection was ill-ground- 
ed; for I escaped, although I never quitted the 
sick room for nearly three weeks, and no other of 
the family sufi*ered except Nurse. I have always 
attributed the fatal consequences of her illness to 
her ungoverned alarm, her excessive fatigue, and 
a habit of body ill-suited to struggle with such a 
malady. 

••My cares were happily compensated, and my 
patient in a condition to be removed. I lost not 
an hour in London, and had the comfort of find- 
ing the journey to the Hall less an evil than I had 
expect«'d. The extreme debility of her mind and 
body appeared to have rendered her insensible to 
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the loss she had sustained; she was as pasaiye and 
as helpless as an infant. In propoi-tion as she 
gained strength^ I was not deceived in my expec- 
tations of seeing her concern manifestedf and I 
was prepared to meet it. We were never sepa- 
rate, and my attentions supplied those of ner 
faithful lost attendant. When able to move about 
tlie house, I observed that she carefully avoided 
her former apartment and sleeping room;- and I 
availed myself of this circumstance to new model 
(hem, agreeably to the designs I had before oie. 
<<One morning I found her very languid and 
dejected. I talked to her of her father's retami 
which we daily expected^ of her rides with hinii 
&r. &c. in order to divert her. She wept in si- 
lence. I agaiff^exerted my powers. *Tou will 
think mo an ungrateful creature,' said site* 'but ' 
indeed I am only a weak child, if 1 could bot 
forgot por)r Mrs. Madder, all would be well. But 
my dear mamma, I have been viTy foolish. I 
thought I should like to see the nursery. I ap- 
proached the door, but I could not open it to en- 
ter. My heart died within me; all my nurse's 
kindness came into my mind, and I almost thought 
I heard her voice, and her tender cautions. Poor 
woman! her love for me cost her life.' I repress- 
ed not this effusion of grateful remembrance^ but 
with seriousness adverted to the unfavourable 
state of Mrs. Madder's health and her repugnance 
to air and exercise. She became more compoaedf 
but silent. At length, faintly smiling, she saidf 
<I shall S'>on have no mamma's pillow to press. 
If I am melancholy when my papa returns, yon 
will take care that he is not displeased. Mary Is 
a very good-natured girl, and in time,' sighed she, 
*I shall be acrustom<^d to her.' <I have no inten- 
tion/ answered I^ <to make Mary^ although • 
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good giriy your companion, either by night or by 
day. I have providf^d one, whom I hope my Har- 
riet will like better.' Slie looked with anxiety 
and curiosity in my face. <i had purposed fetch- 
ing her hither to-morrow,' pursued I; <l fear you 
will not be well enough for the ride.^ <Is it pos- 
sible?' cried she, with transport: <0h! I am sure 
it is Sally Madder.' 

« «You are perfectly right,' resumed I, 'she is 
worthy of my confidence and your love. Under 
this roof I trust she will be liappy; and that in 
time she will be reconciled to the loss of her good 
mother.' <She will find another in you,' exclaim- 
ed the grateful girl: <0h! you are all goodnrss! 
But,' added she, sinking her voice and fixing her 
eyes on mine, <can you believe that we ail hated 
you when yon first came here?' <No,' answered 
I; <Icannnot; because I know to the contrary. 
None in the house were capable of hating an un- 
offending object, and a stranger. Tour zealous 
though humble friends taught you to believe, be- 
cause they believed it themselves, that as the se- 
cond choice of your father, I must of course be 
the object of their and your abhorrence: it was 
the mother-in-law 9 not me, that you hated. Un- 
der that character you saw the invader of the 
rights of another; tlie interested encroacher on 
your father's fortune, the artful monopolizer of 
his affection, and the underminerof your intenst 
and the peace of the family, in a word, you ha- 
ted, and justly, this common enemy, from whose 
usurped authority you conceived there could he 
no appeal, and from whose artful blnndishmenls 
there was every thing to fear. You saw me, 
and you saw me invested with the name you so 
reasonably dreaded. But you were all soon con- 
vinced that 1 **-*^ p" resemblance to this h'de- 
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as* pidnrai mi ^do lovnl tnc in my rcid rtw- 
racier.* 

»*V«B Imvo inil^Ld,* sntij slit-, 'rfianpril uiir 
bnrts. It is no woBtlvr tliat jliu li«ve aiibiliird 
nine: liyt it is astunisblii^ to xar, ihAi Ihoae mil'' 
takrn pmple sImibIiI »o soun r^vrn-ncc toui an^i 
b)F» the tUy )FoiicaiRe biificr.* •Tl>i> sccrrt !«»' 
»cr> aireptc .inc. idt drar cliitd,' tnswrred I: *tln' 
wbolc ts rmnfimetl in a sln^c fireo-]>t »f (br gw- 
IM-1: 'Do tiRti) allirrR aiiat 50U wtiiild titry eliauH 
do nnto jrati^ nntl In litis |N»ilrvL' injuncUvD «f 
our divine master was suixTtiilitrd, at a ^'of' 
etttiy ag^t a CDnvirlion in m; niindt that I wni 
only liKptiy ill prupiii-tioii as I miitrtbulrd to (liB 
lin[r|ilness ut'.tliosc utiout mr. Uut,' cuminHnl ly 
■Irt nnt Ibii convcnialion finisli hrrr. Let-M 
••njijy a fall and C(>ni|tlflc triumpli uTer UMna|tB> 
juilitrs, wlitcli hato l>i!cii so in.ludlcintisly.tliofigl 
linnMilly. infusrd into my HHrrirt'« iagrnoani 
mind, and nlitcti tendfcl sertnuRly (o prodnoe ull 
those e\\\» she v,-as taught to R|i[>r>-hi'nd. hit 
me not only speak for my»]f, ()u( aUn in favovr 
of many respectable women in the same |>m]ini' 
nent. Yuu bad in your InTancy u gqvd tmi tnh 
der motlior. Her niiitttrnal rnrrs, liatl it bvtm 
permittiid, would have saTdy gnidvd you llirougfi 
life. But have you never hoard of bud imitbrnf 
I have known some neglig^-iit nf tlicir olfiiprinfft 
dissipalors of their r(>rtiiuc<i, indiflVrent, and evrn 
carelcsH oftbeir improvement in virtue and piaty 
—nay. m.ire^ corruplrrs of that innocenreii WM< 
tiiefr duty ut guard, by the examples they nl&ml 
before them. I have seen unjust, iruol and w«Hk 
ciutliers; some of Ihcm rivals of their bloamJi^ 
daughters, some the selfish impediments to Ui«ir.| 
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ruin the ill-fated object of their foolish and crim- 
inal preferenccy and, by their repulsive manners, 
condemn an unoffending child to dejection and 
continual caortification. Yet I do not hate tho 
name of a mother. On the contrary, I reverence 
it as the most honourable designation in human 
life; and when I see this character supported by 
the performance of its duties, I regard it as the 
most important to the real interests of society, 
and the most essential to the happiness of man. 
Judge in future by this test; and wherever you 
find the character of the mother sustained with 
integrity^ refuse not to acknowledge^ the right 
she has to love and esteem. But my dear Harriet,' 
pni*sued I^ Miavc you ever adverted to tho diffi- 
culties which meet a woman who stands in the 
same relation with myself? What do you ima- 
gine of the sensations whicli oppress the heart of 
a woman of honour and delicacy, on her first en- 
trance into a family as a mother-in-law? Eyed by 
jealousy and suspicion, her most prudent plans 
undermined^ and her mildest instructions brand- 
ed with the reproach of severity and hypocrisy! 
What think you of my bridal visits? For many 
months after I became your father^s wife, my dress 
was curiously and impertinently scrutinized, in 
order to detect some ornament which had been 
your mother's; you were addressed in tones of 
pity and tenderness by those who, before this 
event, took no interest in your welfare; your sim- 
plicity was abused, and inquiries made [she blush- 
ed crimson deep] under the colour of commissera- 
tioUf which were mnch more disgraceful to those 
who made them than to me. Your father was 
felicitated with irony and rude jokes on his mar- 
riage, and your brother was asked with a sneer, 
how he Ukef' his ncwinamma? with other impei*. 
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Unciicic», whicli hie good sense and spirit reject- 
od with Hcorii. 

•••1 sumPtimiiSt dear girl, aniiled ai ll>i» poor 
nnligidt}'; hut 1 du nsi^ui-u ynn, li»d I been a ftv 
jems younger, or lesa eHtBlilbhed in tiie ffooil 
upiiiiun of the virtiiiiii« Hint t^andii), and, a.bi)ve 
Ul, in the li«-ai-t or my liuHbaiid, Ha influencD wiiulil 
have been ji^rniciouS) and probiiblj' woiiid ba»e 
nervadod my liitpitincss.' Tliis cunvifiation had 
itettfTt'ct; and H»rriet felt tliat 1 vrm iodiMiil Iwr 
ifiotlior. 

"Before we act out for Blandforil to Mcli Mi» 
Maiidtir, i piTvmlcd on Hurriet U> visit ttic de- 
nei'tml Hparimcnto. I had tak«n thatuppnrlufut^ 
to add to tlicm a dresxiiig-ciosi-l, and to new bang 
and furnish tho whole*. She was jdi^asfd ftt the 
fthHngp, and thtinglit th<-j Ioi>ki-d (ihrrrM. ff« 
aboner tva» Misa Madder arrived, thdii »hc M 
Iier upstairs, to «tihow ht-r mummn's tastr/ In 
a fpw ininiitva slic Joini-d me in the dining par- 
loiiri with a saddpned ruuntcnnncc. 'Ihuvpbefn i 
very indiscrci't,' euidiihe, *I should not havrcuD- 
diidcd poor Sally into tlifsc mums; shr is vec^ 
hi^ bitterly, iind bcgft to he li'l'l aloo<-.' «Toiib&n 
do«i! nirthing wrong,' answered I; 'she »W'fc« 
more composed in a little tinr ; iind n8 you Herp 
Mierc to.night, it U bi-tter that her first ero«(l*ii» 
should pass.' »Dois any ouf iline with ns tn-dav!' 
Hsk'd she, reossund, and obnervitij; the t»m 
laid with three rovers. I imswered in the ni?gs- 
iKi-. 'What,' xaid she. Ikt lyts »i)urkling'«'tlli 
^iiy. 'Will yon permit Sidiy Madder ti. dinp ftilh 
ryoii?' 'Most assnredly,' replied I, with Brwin*- 
BPSS: 'Do you imagine that the pernoti tn^bno 
your father and myself have lonNigned yoHp fu- 
ture iinpriivement, ran he iiroperly plnref) dfto- 
wlicpcf As your friend and toinpanion, ahcliad 
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always a right to a place at the same table with 
yoiirselft and with your parents^^and had not her 
mother been particularly apart from the family^ 
she would never have known any other in this 
house. 

<< <But, my dear Harriets you are now to regard 
Miss Madder as something more than your com- 
panion; you^iaifection I know cannot increase; 
but she is entitled to a deferencey in consequence 
of that trust which her conduct and talents have 
procured her. Her claims on our kindness^ high 
as they are, and disposed as we are to admit them, 
would not alone have warranted the preference 
we have sliown; but she is good and virtuous, 
and will never mislead you.' 

<«The fact was, that the lady under whose care 
this amiable girl had been placed for the greater 
part of her life, perfectly understood her value; 
her docility and genius produced the design of 
qualifying her for a teacher in her school; and 
nothing had been omitted to render her a proper 
assistant. The death of her mother, and my pro« 

posals, induced Mrs. C , to give up her own 

interest, in favour of a young person whom she 
loved as much as if she had been her daughter. 

«But, I have said, my dear Mr. Palmcrstone, 
mure than is necessary on this head. Ton have 
distinguished this girKs merit, in the faithful and 
judicious cari'S which now engage her in this fa- 
mily; my daughter and Miss Madder having ne- 
ver b. en separated since that day. 

f*My husband*s return from *)Cotland, and the 
birth of my little Emily, completed our domestic 
f«*licity. The autumn closed upon us, and Mr. 
Davenport bi'gau to talk of a removal to Bern* rs- 
stri'('t« before the cold season should be too far 
advanced for the infant's safety and mine; but 
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week MicceHeil^N It «itboat an; 4oriited flUfm. 
ntima; wc wen all hB|i|ty. and relui-'taat In (Irt 
ntorsnrr Nie|M lon-anls ix change of our abotk. 

<•!■) tliis way Nuvetalirr IimI nMirl; cImtJ; 
vbrn one nmrning that a iiard Tnei ctivered Iks 
gnmnd, and a bright sun enlivrncd rverj abJKt, 
UarrH-.). vilti lirr fricrnd, on thrir ntunt ttom a 
long walk* entered oiv .4)rtfssing-4N*u>> wbcir I 
waa tipal«d »-ith my ctiiJd on my knrr. 'Oh,' c?i- 
rd nlif, itn entrring. 'nlint a |iity it is tu gi\t m 
surh delicious muminga aa tlmie U* ibat batcTol 
London! You liave nn idtfa,' atldrcf^Mng ntri 'af 
tiK bpaiitr or ttiis morning: liow my broiiien 
would i.-njoy sucti in the bdiiiayii:' Ilrr face b«r* 
evid«'nt marks of its inrigurating rflcfU; it WW 
glowing with health and animation. My hitt- 
band. ubo was reading in the mum, forj^tjbia 
b'Hik; he gazed at her with Tund driight; wltCBi 
throwing aside her muO*, slii; suddenly calf bed op 
the infant in her arms, and said, 'I'Id&i) fur us 
my cherub! tell this father af yours,' carrying Jl 
towards him, Hbat you will climb his knee a year 
•ooncr for staying here; tell him that «c tiuve no 
frightful fevers here to kill and liarrassourdear- 
fHl. fi'ivnilK!' She looked nt me with Hcn<;ibilitjr, 
♦Peraifedc him/ added she, smothering- Ihe babe 
witli hei- caresses, 'and I iirotnise you h bed ol" 
K)»C8 it) the summer.' »I heartily wish," said I, 
'that she may sucreed.' My huabanrl, ati-adfastly 
looking at me, said, <Are you serious, Suaanf* 
■Most assuredly,' nnawered l;*«ha1 indnccmenta 
can I have to quit this ncene of endeared comfort, 
ftfyond that of gratifying your inclinations?' 
<Vell,' rejdied he, •! am glad that wo undersland 
each other; for I assure you thar your amuAement 
was the H(de object with me foi-engHgirig the house 
'- townj and to Uc frank, I must tell you, that I 
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detest London*' The result of this conversation 
was, giving up the idle burthen of a town house; 
and we hare not seen London since, but in pass- 
ing through it. 

<«The time of our young men's return now ap- 
proached* They had informed us of the day of 
iheir arrival^ and Harriet was busily occupied in 
tlie morning with l|er sister's dress. No cap could 
do but the one she had worked; no robe, but that 
she had ornamented with fringe. She had scarce- 
ly finished her labours, when she heard the horses 
enter the court. She was in an instant at the 
hall door, with the infant in her arms. I stood 
at tlic window, apprehensive, not of her care, but 
of the cold. <See,' cried she, before they had well 
dismounted, Oook at her! look at little Emily!' 
The brothers eagerly advanced, and a friendly 
contest ensued who should have the first kiss. 
Ah! my dear Mr. Palmei*stone! at that moment I 
exiMsrienced a pleasure, which recompensed me 
for every evil of my lift'! *There,* said the lively 
nurse, «take her between you,' resigning her 
to Frank; 'only do not devour Wie marmoset.' 
George, now turned to a fine youth, who had till 
this instant been the unnoticed spectator of this 
scene, introduced Mr. Berry to Harriet, who 
blushingly, but not ungracefully, led the way to 
the drawing room, where I met them, and reco- 
vered my treasure. The stranger enlivened our 
society; our balls were brilliant; and Miss Barnot 
had many occasions of seeing the mother-in-law 
the promoter and sharer of the happiness of her 
family. 

<«Six happy years flew on downy wings over 
our heads. Harriet became the wife of Mr. 
Berry, and our hearts exulted in the prospect of 
the happiness of our condition. I fear we were 
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too secure; irafnrgiit tlmt tnifif'irtiine could lireak 
down niir fences. I losttny sweet citild the ytw 
after Harriet tniin'iril. My lienltli was utKqnal 
to tlir Abuck; a iicrvoua fcvor 8iic:ri-cdeil( wnjcb 
fur many mitntlia obatinatcly rcjucti'd fvcry tnrani^ 
of rt'lief. To yo\/, my excdlent fi-lfiiil, wliw m 
nobly exiiibit the g;ondiko»a of that nature whkk 
oU liave derived fnmi t)ii< )iun;8ii(iri-i'. nf tlieircs* 
Utence. it will be no maltt'r uf BurpriRO \n hoar 
that I wafl indebted tu thr gmteful cni-cs qI' m^ «I4 , 
houMfkccppr DtiwsDM, fur ulli^nlioti)t whith in im 
Binali diigroe roiitribiitetl to my rmivery. Thil 
vnrlhy woman left Ihtowii comfortable rase, mtd 
the caro of \wr iiwn ci»ict-ni9| on the Brxt iiitflli> 
gence of my tllnL'sa, In watch with unrcmilliuii 
piiticnco by my lieU-oid^i mid to ronsidf my wink.' 
encd mind by licr Hiiotliiiifts. Had I moml inaeti 
of initucf^mrnts for tbe obHcrvancu of on<4 nf thr 
nio^it binding of tlio rrtative duties ffor aurli I 
will venture to rail kindness itnd consideration lo 
ilumrsticH) I must in this instanco havtr me l willi 
them: but to snch as do fiirg«t tlic«« claims 1 vtiD 
say, 'Render your servants happy, rfspfct tlieir 
ease and their health) consult their interest nni 
security: If titey be lingi-atfful. you are unforlii* 
nate, and may be allowed to complain.* But I 
forget myself, and my Ntory should fiuiati. Mj 
sons are now in Snutland. at Gi>»i-gi-*s pfltrrnt] 

; house, for wliirh he is probably as murli indebted 
to Mr. Davenport as to his own father. Tlir«e 
young men arc connected by tiet wliit^h they tako 

' not the trouble to dttfinf; their hearts have long 
since established them as ciiinmim bltfssines to- 
earh other. One int'ireflt unites then. Tlieir 
social pleasurPH are lnco[n)>ltite when divMeJ. — 
Th'-ir rhnracters art- diS*<'rt>nt: but thi.-4 diffefcnco. 
forms another bond of union; the mild and Nrt- 
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disposition or George is happily blended with 
brave and careless gayety of Frank, who, not 
lont reason, calls his friend the <<Sage Men«- 
'' Toil sec my daughter; she is the well 
led praise of my life. You see my grand- 
(Iren fondly soliciting my love and notice. 
. see your worthy friend Davenport treading 
downhill of life with honour and peace; and 
see in me the example that the upright of 
't^ even in this worlds are blessed." 
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fou know that I was bom in Jamaica; and 

I possess in that island a considerable estate^ 

; the property of my parents. My mother 

when I was only six months old. 1 was 
icd and reaiTd by a white woman, the wife of 
or the ovcfsiers of the plantation on which 

-sided. I'his womi.n had been my mother's 
vKeepor, and slie continued to superintend 
Jiini'sfic afFriirs of the family with fidelity 
r hrr (lerrasr. Her tender lare in regard to 
»vell merited the nmfidence wliich my father 
»sed in In r; for she was without reproach, 
S.S h«1"'('X( rssive indulgence to her cliargo be 
itrui'd into one, by that candi.ur which con- 
rs the motives that govern* d her; for ^hc 
iglit it an imputation on her aflection and re- 
t for my mother^ when a tear fell from my 

My good father had not altogetlinr the same 
logy for the same weakness in regard to bin 
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child: fur Ii* was a man uf sortsf; yet he IreAted 
me with fiindneHs ns pernicioim us that at nj 
faithful nurse. At l<-n jciira nf age tl Is pmbaklB 
he (lisuDverctl somethinf; nf this Inilli; and t* 
Bpite of nurse's tears, and tiis own rtlurt^nt heart, 
he consigHeil inu to the ewe of hin frtt^tHls. Mr< 
and Mis. Dcliny, in order that I rilij^hl receive 
tliut education in Lond'in wliirh lie drspalirtl nf 
obtaining for me under hia own vyr. Mrs. Unit; 
ham's attention and teiideruusa to lice piipiU being 
as fully e8tabli<ibFcl ns the rejnitation of hor talonli 
And good sense, I wan nccordiiigly jiliifod in htr 
hands, with ns many caiitiunH as the fond niixMj 
of Mrs. Di'lrny could suggest. 

**1 had never i)ecn accustomed to coiilraiU&- 
tion — My diet had been carefully attended to — 
No expense would ho regarded, i» whieh mj 
comforts and gratifications were included— 7w 
attentions unnoticed. Mra. Ncedhatii with the 
utmost good humour, engaged for all that was 
demanded consistently with the rules uf her house, 
and the duty she imposed on herself to attend li 
the health and happiness of the young {tetifle alt- 
der her care, as sedulously as to tliuir iinpr»ve> 
mcntj and with great teoiierneas satisfied Mra> 
Delmy that she had nothing to fear for me. 'I his 
truly respectable woman did nut deceive her. 
My friends left me with a cargo of cake* asQ 
trinkets, and as much money hi my nuras aait 
pleased me to take from theirs. Sk 

••The assistant ladies, hy Mrs. Ncedham'a di^ 
rcction I presume, left me two or three dayxttP 
myself, in order, I supjiosc, that I might be ro4 
concilcd to my new situation. 1 wax perfbedf 
satiaiied with the one and the other. The pro- 
fusenesa, or, if yon will, the generosity »r my 
temper soon gained mc an interest with thc^b: 
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I distributed as I received^ without discretion; 
I being as 1 really was, good iuimourod, tlie 
i;hers treated me with smiles and affability. — 
'as conducted with much consideration to the 
iness of the school, and masters in their dif- 
?nt branches engaged to admit me as a pupil; 

a very few weeks sufficed to convince those 
irgtd with my instruction, that they were em- 
ying their time fruitlessly. A supine care*- 
iness baffled ail their honest enilcavours, and 
ieated every attempt towards my reformation, 
od humoured and gay, I was content with all 
und me whilst left to the enjoyment of my- 
r. A slattern in my appearance, notwithstand- 
' all the attention that wad given to me; per- 
tly indifferent to the expensive distinctions 
"flU Delmy's fondness contrived to give to my 
!fla; I only i*egretted the labour annexed to 
iry additional ribband. 1 never shall forget 

sufferings 1 endured, on first being in this 
ise, and condemned to put on my own shoes 
1 stockings — you may laugh if you please— -but 

assure you, tliat could I have effected my 
*po8e, I should have slept in them. I rcgard- 
the time allotted me for getting my lessons as 
ttined for my repose, and every exhortation to 
igence as containing nothing more seiious, 
in as it obliged me to stand on my legs. I was 
lumsy girl, altliough tall for my agf ; inert in 
my movements, and inexpressibly fatigued by 

1 most moderate exercise. The forbearance of 
I teachers and masters were exhausted — it is 
)bable they had no authority to compel me to 
igence by severe means, at least none were used; 
^y became careless of a pupil from whom noth- 
; was to be expected. Lounging on a form or 
i»a,tfred on r^*' Wwint»p, I was the life and spirit 
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or the liUlf^ cir<:)c) xnil uricn Ivkvo I Irtampbul ia 
dntwtii^ rvlucuiit smiles frum tbu ki-hvu mntiun 
aoil t(-w;lii*r8. 

••liitliia wtty pa&sril Uip first six EOdflths otmt 
ii«vit'iatr, 1 bi-lirve I nHt> m>'> brlovpd bjr all. 
and (tetjiixud liy M, Unwrvur (Mi'iidoxicni U m>; 
Buiinil. The vacatinD ri'luniril inn to my TriFikilt. 
tlir. Drlnf'w* witcrt: 1 mi.Honl> ()iii!Sliuiir«lrvU- 
tively tu my coruriii'ts aikI hiilulgcncics. A>t 1 
bad no comftlninbi tu makr, nnd bad, ^» llie full 
(■nj(»j'itH-iit of my casr, rt>rg<>u<-ii evpry Tirain 
invasion of it. I «|Mikc will) |>liNisurc <>i' my g<iv- 
cnie»3 iiiid Iter raiiitly. Mnt. Di-liiiy wan deligln- 
r<l and §;rat>'t'ii). Un inj' relurn to licliaiilt lli<- 
carriagc was hiriiistte^t <«illi r|i;j^nl iitlln priseu'- 
lor tite good Uidin w)in au|iei-iiitenfleil i^i .'>i- 
Nerdliam'x tiouM'; and I'vrn thi- hshisuiv 
had reason to n-inember \\ik It'enl i^J .. , 
lady. 

"Dpon diHlributinK my ^fu. nn the (lay ful' 
lowing my nrrivaU I found (bat unc of Ibe luadh 
ors bad given place to « new oni'. Site wasp 
Tcry elegant young wotnanj niiLi v.iiiiar> prtwn 
atid uiunntrcn 1 wug iinmnliatrty itiiiK-k. 1 ol^ll^ 
ed hrr* with my usual pagp|-Ht-9s, (tin preseni 
wltiob bad been denlinrd for biT predecessor.— 
Sbe declined it with sweciness, and poiitrty tel- 
ling me, *MrN. Nuedbaui rould with eas^ conwy 
it to tlie lady foe whitin it liod been infe-ndNd; and 
>iiiili a t'emt-mftranre fioni ymi mnv,' wlded slir, 
•will l>e diiubly grateful.' 1 fill she was riglit, 
and Invfd lier ftw a gfiiirnsily, wbicli someliuv 
bad appeared to tof less getter»] iban 1 bad btvn 
accustomed t<i Diink it. I soon ditM-ovrred (liatl 
was in a partit uliir manner undrr lliis ludy's in- 
spection. 1 alito romarhed with my u<iual nonc'iu- 
lenc«, tbat my masters had discoiitiiiued tLtir 
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lessons. Day succeeded day, and I was left to 
my own pleasure. If I worked at my frame, it 
was well: if 1 netted it was the same. Nd pri- 
vationsy no lecture followed. No one disturbed 
my repose; and although the slave of sloth, I be- 
g^n to be weary of an idleness which admitted 
of DO variety. 1 asked Miss Courtney, the new 
totfbher^ why she omitted me in her assignment of 
tasks to the young ladies? <It is,' replied she 
with a serious air, <because we presume that you 
are not sent hither in order to be instructed!'— 
'Why/ answered I, <for what other purpose do 
you imagine that I am here?' <To eat, and to 
drink, and to sleep,' returned she. An acute sen- 
sation of shame passed my mind. I endeavour- 
ed to conceal it, and, with assumed gaiety ex- 
daimed, <^ hat can be more pleasant?' <True,' 
answered she: <to hunger and labour they are in- 
deed gratifications; but mcthinks that in order 
for your enjoyment of these blessings of nature 
tbei*e was no necessity for your crossing the At- 
lantic' I was hastening from her to hide a vex- 
ation which in spite of uie rose to my eyes; wlien 
she said mildly, <the young ladies are all engag- 
ed: you will only interrupt them: do me the fa- 
vour to stay with me. Mrs. Needham has kind- 
ly given me this morning for the purpose of ar- 
ranging my books and clothes. If I dared, I 
would request your assistance: all these trunks 
must be emptied before I shall feel myself at 
home.' — <0h!' cried I joyfully, squatting down by 
the side of one of them, «I v^ill help you with the 
greatest pleasure.' 'There are some new shelves,' 
observed Miss Courtney: *I doubt not I owe them 
to Mrs. Needhams attention. You shall take out 
';he books and I will place them.' This was an 
i^mployment quite in my way. I drew without 
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exertion the books from tlie box^ and placed them 
on the floor around mt*. The two-fold duty of 
Miss Courtney, to pick them up and place them 
properly, cost licr more time and labour; whilst 
I, sitting at my ease, examined the lettered vol- 
umes about me. Mrs. Chapone's works elegant- 
ly bound, attracted my curiosity — on the blank 
page was beautifully written, <Prize Book* Miss 
Courtney/ A neat rosewood Norway drawing- 
stand, a box of Reeve's colours, a set of histori- 
cal medals; and several other books in French 
and Italian, passed my hands with the same de- 
signation. 

«««Had you a yearly lottery at your school?' 
demanded I. — <No,' answered she, ^nothing was 
allowed there to chaiice: application and industry 
were the only means of profit permitted by the lady 
who presided in it: these she encouraged by do- 
nations which were distributed every six months; 
a fund being established by the parents of the 
young ladies for tlie purpose, and to which she 
liberally subscribed. I have often reflected on 
that wisdom and address with which she excited 
emulation and restrained envy, by an impartiali- 
ty so measured as to leave no room for discon- 
tent: nor ran I forget the value she set on good 
nature f for which the first prize was always des* 
tined, and the candidate judged by her compa- 
nions. These little evidences of my industry/ 
continued she, sitting down and turning one in 
her hand, <are now my treasui'e. They serve 
roe as powerful stimulatives to those exertioM 
and that activity they once rewarded. You can 
hardly imagine how much they have contributed 
to pi-oduce in my mind those habits of patience 
and perseverance, without which it is impossible 
to attain to any thing valuable. To say the truths 
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they havo done more; for they have introduced 
sach a love of employment, that with me time un- 
occupied is burthensome; and I should prefer the 
rudest labour to idleness/ 

«<I MW her design, and I also felt it. <I doubt 
not/ said I sorrowfully, nhe truth of what you 
say; but I dare say that you had a good mother 
to instruct you before you went to school. 1 had 
none to guide me.' She turned pale. <I also 
lost mine,' rej^licd she sighing, <at a very early 
age; but that loss made me acquainted with a 
friend not less valuable. But we arc becoming 

frave/ said she, rising, <and you will be weary, 
can with ease finish the rest by leaving my bed 
an hour earlier than ordinary to-morrow morn- 
ing. She now displayed to me her drawings, and 
a port folio of botanical plants beautifully pre* 
served and arranged, and with the most sweet 
and fascinating manners engaged my attention 
and admiration. The first dinner-bell surprised 
us. <Is it possible?' cried I. <It cannot be so 
late!'— r^Oh, yes,' replied Miss Courtney, <it cer- 
tainly is*: I ask myself the same question very 
often. Employment gives wings to time,' added 
she, afiertionately pressing my hand, <but in its 
rapid flight it leaves memorials not less honour- 
able than salutary.' On quitting her for my hasty 
toilet, I asked her whether I might come to help 
her in the morning. She laughed. <Tou!' said 
she, with an ironical tone! <why I shall rise at 
six o'clock! Do you consider such conditions 
as thes*'?' ♦¥«»,' answered I, piqued, «and why 
should I not be able to rise at the same hour?' 
*Nay,' replied she, in the same gay tone, «now 
indeed you puzzle me. Shall we put it to the 
test? 1 shall be obliged to you for your com- 
pany.' 
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<<Thc spring of my watch being broken^ I had 
no other means than to apply to the house clock. 
There was no danger of my not hearing it strike; 
yet I was uneasy and restless: all tiie. latent pow- 
ers of my mind seemed roused; and the ivAection 
that I should not long be Miss Courtney's fii- 
vourito was actually oppressive to me. Some- 
thing very much like self-condemnation haunted 
my spirits: I calculated again and again my sc- 
quirenients» with those it was probable Min 
Courtney possessed at my age, and I experienc- 
ed a shame and regret, into which glided a sen- 
timent altogether unknown to me before; ttat k 
to say, the disappointed expectation of my fiither, 
I shed, my dear Mrs. ralmerstone» tears of reel 
contrition. The result of my cogitations was a 
resolution to imitate Miss Courtney "with all pos- 
sible diligence. My watchfulness preceded the 
time» and, mistaking the hour, I rose at ikft 
o'clock. Impenetrable darkness surroanded mi: 
but no ways dismayed by a situation so new to 
mo, I took my bundle of clothes which I bad 
used the precaution to collect together, and step- 
ped across- the passage that led to Miss CSourt- 
ney's room. Slie was asleep when I entered the 
apartment, and 1 believe slio would not have been 
sorry had I been so likewise. It was dreadfully 
cold, and her first care was to recommend to me 
despatch in dressing: she then with much cheer- 
fulness congratulated me on my victory» and in- 
stantly arose. The fire was replenished, and the 
lamp gave place to two candles; all took an sir 
of comfort; but I thought her immeasurably long 
in her dressing and attendant duties. 

<<To say the truth, these included attentions 
which I seldom thought of when left to myself.^ 
At last Miss Courtney placed herself by me with 
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the graces of neatness and simplicity. We 
iceecled to our business, and I was disclosed to 
very alert: but my curiosity was so often in 
ion, that I believe I was a more importunate 
istioner than useful assistant. Sometimes ar« 
rial flowera came in the way — then a set of 
'ssing-boxes in filigree — now a worked gown, 
1 now miniatures of ladies. These I examin- 
with attention, and asked her ^whether the 
md she had mentiom'd was amongst them? 
ugh,' added I, <they all appear too young, ex- 
•t this,' directing her eyes to one I held in my 
id. <That,' replied she, «is the picture of my 
»d governess. But you say truly: the friend 
lluded to has lineaments very different from 
f you see at present; she has neither the smiles 
I graces of youth, nor the sober sweetness of 
turity. You will find them, however, pretty 
Jifully delineated in this packet,' giving me 
f sealed up; «put it in your pocket for the pre- 
U we have no time to spare.' I obeyed, and 
k up several bundles neatly tied up and ticket- 
One was muslin — <a frock for £raily,' — 
»ther, ^dimity for Charles' — each bore their 
oral designations. <You have then,' said . I 
others and sisters? You are more fortunate 
n I am.' 'Those,' replied she, <wliom affec- 
1 has bestowed upon me, and allows me to r.on- 
?r as such, but nature has denied me that 
3sing. The trifles you see are intended for 
use of a friend in the country : she has a young 
lily, and accepts with kindness the offerings 
gratitude: her ingenuity and industry gives a 
ue to these half-worn clotiies, which spare her 
iband expenses that would otherwise press on 

limited income.' — <I wish,' cried I, <she had 

V 2 
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some of my things!' Do, my dear Miss Court- 
ney 9 manage to put in stime of my frocks-^An. 
Delmy wlH be so pleased! — *0h!' said she invol- 
uhtarily, <that I may but succeed!' — ^Do not doubt 
it,' cried I gaily, misconceiving her meanings 
<Mrs. Dclmy will send you plenty of things!' 
She kissed me with tenderness, and an emotion 
that I ascribed solely to pleasure: my contentment 
was complete, and my vivacity unrestrained. 

<<0n our leaving the room, ^he said to me witk 
a significant smile, <My dear Miss Wentworth, 
as you arc not always employed, it may be yon 
will not be displeased to visit this apartment 
sometimes: when I am in it, you will always be n 
welcome guest; and in my absence,' added she^ 
looking ac her book-case, <my friends will be 
yours.' I thanked her with real gratitude^ and 
the same day availed myself of this permission! 
in order to examine at my ease the important 
packet, which 1 conceived contained some very 
interesting secret. 

<<0n entering the room I was struck by the 
neat arrangement of it, wiiich a cheerful fire no 
ways disgraced. Some beautiful landscapes wen 
hung round it — in the middle of the room stood a 
table and reading desk, inimitably executed, so 
as to resemble the finest marble — and near the 
fire a frame of embroidery* which Miss Court- 
ney had just left: in a word, I conceived I was 
in the temple oi taste; a view of my own neg- 
ligent person, reflected from the opposite mirror, 
convinced me that I was an unfit inhabitant of it; 
and for the first time in my life I tried to settle 
my hair into some order. I now with much cir^ 
cumspcction broke the seal of my packet. 
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<<Jlfjf dear Miss Wentworthf 

<<Toa will, perhaps, find some difficulty in con* 
ceiling that a similarity of condition has ever 
sabsisted between yourself and me, opposed, as 
it 18 at present, by my situation in life^ for it is 
only from our own experience that we are (-ffec- 
tually taught to admit the full conviction of the 
instability of human prosperity. Yet I, like your- 
self, was the only daughter of a rich West India 
planter; 1, like yourself, was the fond hope of my 
parents: I was yet more favoured by Providence 
than yourself; for I had a mother's love, a moth- 
er's fostering care. Like youitielf, I was sent to 
this country for the purpose of instruction, my 
mother's modest worth yielding to the wishes of 
my father, who judged his child entitled to the 
most elaborate education. Like you, under the 
protection of friends, did I reach London; and, 
like you, was I consigned into the hands of those 
who my fond parents believed would supply to 
me their watchful tenderness. Here all similari- 
ty between us ends. I found no Mr. and Mrs* 
Delmy's cordial looks and kind greetings; , I was 
conveyed from the ship to a large and comfortless 
house, by the friends who had taken charge of 
me on the voyage; and who ever exactly calculat- 
ed that this care finished the moment we set our 
feet on shore. 

"A plain sturdy-looking man received me in 
what I found was his accompting room. Several 
men were at their desks, and he instantly des- 
patched one of them to see after ^Miss's luggage.' 
Bis words to me were few, but civil: he said he 
would conduct me to his wife, who would be ve- 
ry glad to see m^^. and would take care of me. 
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This wife I found dressed in an apartment which 
appeared to me suffocating and gloomyy although 
very fine. My introduction was brief; for he 
said <Here is Miss Courtney» safe and soundf' 
and immediat(^ly disappeared. The lady of tbi 
mansion asked me a few questions relative to mj 
voyage, but I could only answer by monosyUt- 
bles. My spirits were depressed, and my situ- 
ation did not encourage me: it was apparent 1 
was in her way; and after a pause of some mo- 
ments she said, <Ferhaps Miss Courtney yoi 
will be amused with my young folks: I will con- 
duct you to them.' She led the way, and I fol- 
lowed to the attick story. In a large nuraeiy 
were two boys and two girls; the oldest of then 
appeared to be eight or nine years of age; I wH 
twelve, and had long ceased to consider myself u 
a suitable companion for infants. Mrs. Browi 
thought otherwise, and I became from that boor 
the daily inhabitant of the nursery, till I was 
placed in a school. My rude and noisy associ- 
ates were little calculated to reconcile me tu my 
prison, or to banish those regrets that presssd 
on my heart at the re^collection of my parents^ 
and of the paradise 1 had quitted. Mrs. Brown^ 
consolations on seeing, as she might have done 
very frequently, my eyes red with weeping, were 
not of the most soothing kind; for they common- 
ly finished by asking nie, <what I was to do at 
school, if I could not make myself easy with hen 
<<The time for this experiment was now fixed; 
and notwithstanding the implied discourage mmt 
contained in Mrs. Brown's interrogation, I re- 
joiced at the prospect of a change in my situatiom 
I saw with curiosity and surprise the preparatione 
which were made for my appearance at school; 
and my introduction into one of the first aemina* 
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in town appeared to me no less cxtraordina- 
for Mrs. Brown announced me as a young 
of immense fortune^ to whom every coiiside- 
•n was due — the child of Mr. Brown's most 
late friend — and one whom they both esteem- 
Bry highly. The lady to whom she address- 
er diflcoarse of my riches and importance, 
aredy however, very much at her ease, and 
Ihted herself with saying, <she hoped we 
Id bo satisfied with each other/ Indeed her 
and family were well calculated to make 
r>rget the attick story on Dowgate Hill. The 
'orts with which the former abounded, and 
uiaffected kindness and politeness of the lat-' 
Boon restored me to my native gayety. I only 
ted news firom Jamaica to complete my hap- 
}s. The packet was hourly expected. It ar- 
I. You will easily call to your memory those 
dful hurricanes and tremendous thunder- 
ns, which do frequently appal the firmest 
Is during the heat of our summers: but few, 
ed, have been the example of an overwhelm- 
lestruction like that which, in the space of a 
liours, swept with unpitying fury over my 
est hopes. Parents, domestics, the very earth 
hich my infant feet first trod, all were buried 
le sad desolation. The habitation of peace, 
the residence of the mild virtues of benevo- 
) and humanity, served them for a grave, 
smiling face of nature around, suddenly 
ged, and liorrour reigned, with all the signs 
oe and ruin. Judge, my dear Miss Went- 
h, by this catastrophe, of the terrific aspect 
h adversity can assume, under the all-con- 
ling power of the great and AJmighty Arbiter 
'ents. 
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<<I was too young to meet her awful fonOf with 
those arms which religion furnishes; I was aboy 
happiljy too young to feel the full force of her 
chastening hand. « My grief was the sorrow of a 
childf and I sunk into a bed of sickness, and a 
temporary' forgetfulness of the cause which had 
conducted me to it. My life was despaired of for 
some days; but I gradually recovered to ijBip- 
toms of as alarming a kind; for the phjifeaM 
pnmounced me in a consumption. I vfui^tnw 
removed from the tender care of my govcmesif 
who, for reasons long since apparent to me, bad 
charged herself with the care of me during my 
violent illness, and had, under various pretanceiy 
prevented my removal to Dowgaie HUl, antO she 
learned that I was to accompany Mrs^'Bront 
and her young family into Hampshire, where tlMf 
usually resided in the summer. She then yidd- 
ed to an authority, which she had no right to dis- 
pute, and I quitted her with a reluctance no ways 
favourable to my dejected mind. 

<<I had wept sorely for the, loss of my parents. 
The change in my condition had been commnni- 

cated to me by Mrs. , with a tenderness that 

rendered it an evil so light, compared with tliA 
object of my sad regrets, that I scarcely tholiglrt 
it ime; yet inexperienced and unprepared as I was, 
I felt the difference between the. impoverish 
orphan, and the great fortune Mss Courtney. ^'^ 

<<The usual time of the vacation had now elap- 
sed some weeks, and I heard nothing of my re- 
turn to my school, and to a friend whom I rever- 
ed and loved. Rendered timid by Mrs. Brown*0 
indifference, I did not dare to inquire into a 
matter so much the object of my solicitude. I 
knew the school was an expensive one; and I 
knew also that I was become poor. The ezpla- 
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lationyliowever^ came at length in Mrs. Brown's 
¥Siy. She informed me that lier husband was 
;oming down^ and that then 1 should be disposed 
iff suitably to my unfortunate change of circum- 
itances: ^For/ added she, <you must be sensible 
hat the school you have quitted will not do rurw; 
I difierent education must now be adopted/ I 
Dade no reply; my spirits rose at the prospect 
>f leaving a family, in which I dearly perceived 
ny poverty was moro considered than my com- 
brt. 

^Shortly after Mr. Brown's arrival, we set out 
'or the destined^ school. On our* little journey, 
ny conductor talked to me with kindness, said <I 
ihould want nothing; that the gentlewoman with 
ji^hom I was going to live, was as worthy a lady 
IS any iu the country, and would, he was certain^ 
treat me with great kindness.' 

«<The reception I met with from my new go- 
verness was an additional evidence of Mr. Brown's 
care of my interest, and he left me contented and 
irateful. I was highly gratified by finding my- 
self included in all the lessons of the masters; 
and judging this a favour I owed to the gene- 
rosity of Mr. Brown, I assiduously studied to 
profit from it, by an application which would 
best mark mry gratitude. During a year I was 
under this persuasion, and diligently improved 
every hour I could spare, in French and draw- 
ing; whilst, from my natural taste for music, I 
made such a proficiency in it as flattered my in- 
structor. 

«The ensuing summer I was again the guest 
of Mi's. Brown^ for the holidays. She was, or 
affected to be, surprised at my attainments, which 
had b«*en called out by some company she had in 
the house. She learned that I had received les- 
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sons which, ^\ iih a face glowing with angePf she 
told me *wri*e quite useless to me, and that Mr. 
Brown had imposed upon her, for no such nud* 
less charges were included in my year's bill of 
expence, althougli it was heavy enough. Mr. 
Brown, I imagine, satisfied his ladyt but it re- 
mained an enigma to me, which Mrs. Ward only 
could unravel. She had, from the first hour I 
entered the house, shown me a marked proteo 
tion« whicli could only be accounted for from the 
general and leading traits of her character. An 
ardent good will and the most Active benevolence 
directed all het* actions. Prompt to assist, she 
proportioned her services rather to the wants of 
others, than to her own means, which thou|;h not 
scanty, were yet not abundant. I was unfortu- 
nate, young, helpless and innocent; and no con- 
dition of prosperity could have given me such 
powerful claims on her heart; and from this ge- 
nerous compassion sprang the tendernesB of s 
mother, and the zeal and activity of the most 
upriglit guardian. 

<<Four happy years was I sheltered under her 
maternal roof, unnoticed by Mrs. Brown, although 
within twenty miles of her. Her husband occa-- 
sionally called in his way to and from London, 
and, as I concluded, settled for my maintenance 
with Mrs. Ward, to whose discretion I was appa- 
rently consigned. In one of these visits he gave 
me to understand, that 1 was expected to pass the 
ensuing vacation at his liouse, and desired me to 
be prepared for his calling to take me thither. I 
felt that this invitation included in it more priva- 
tions, not to say mortifications, than even grati- 
tude could reconcile me to; and I ventured to 
say something respecting engagements which 
Mrs. Ward had permitted mo to make, with se- 
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veral of the young ladies who lived verj near us. 
But no appeal was regarded^ and lie talked of the 
pleasure I should have in running about the gar- 
den, with his children, .as if I had but just then 
quitted my leading-strings. 

^'Mrs. firown, on seeing roe as tall as I now 
am, thought me, I presume, rather too old for a 
constant inmate of the nursery; but she did me 
ample justice in conceiving that I might be useful 
to the regulation of it. The boys had been eman- 
cipated from it; they had been placed in a coun- 
try school near their grandfather, with whom 
they passed tlieir vacations: the two girls were 
yet taught to regard it as a favour to quit it for 
their mother's society. They were fine children, 
but neglected; and Mrs. Brown, with something 
between a compliment and a command, desired 
me to teach them the use of tlicir needle, and to 
read. <You will find amusement, I hope,' added 
she, <in this application of your leisure time, dur- 
ing my absence.'. At dinner this unlooked for 
absence was explained to tlie new curate and his 
wife, who had the honour of being her guests. I 
was introduced to these worthy people, as her 
dear 'Miss Courtney,' who had the goodness to 
supply to her little girls, <her care and tender- 
ness,' during her excursion to Lyme, where she 
was going to bathe; and <with such a substitute 
she could frame no excuse for refusing this atten- 
tion to her health.' 1 was silent, till Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson with frankness and politeness, offer- 
ed me every amusement in tlieir power, during 
the absence of my friend: they finished, by ob- 
serving, that the young ladies might not be dis- 
pleased at finding society of their own age to wel- 
come them. 

w 
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«Mrs. Brown's departure was a matter of no rc- 
j2;ret to me, I was mistress of my time; my pu- 
pils, wko be^an to be attached to me, were not in- 
docilcy and the parsonage became our daily resort. 
This was a very handsome house, which the rec- 
tor included, in default of another, in the salary 
he annexed to doing duty in two parishejiy with 
the condition of keeping in good order a large and 
not ineh^gant garden. 

«Our intimacy produced case and confidence^ 
and I soon discovered that their income required' 
the economy which was so wisely and unremit- 
tingly attended to. Mrs. Wilson made all her 
children's cL>thcs, and her industry quickened 
mine. 1 assisted her in her needle work^ and in 
return she taught me the most necessary use of 
the needle. Our united labours had been profit- 
able to the girls, who exhibited, at churchy new 
frocks made of half-worn materials, and new bati' 
nets which had passed under a summer's sun. It 
may be that my taste had given an air of smart- 
ness to these articles of dress, wliich Mr. Wil- 
son, remote, as she was from fashion, would not 
liave so well succeeded in. It so happened, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Brown, on her return home^ dis- 
covered this talent in moj and she profited so as- 
siduously from it, that I had scarcely time to eat 
or to sleep. Mrs. Ward began at length to be 
impatient for my return: several weeks had elaps- 
ed since the s(-hool commenced, 'and she longed 
to embrace her dear child.* 1 expressed as much 
of til is as I had courage to do to Mrs. BrowHi 
who coldly replied, <she believed her husband 

had no intention tiiat 1 should return to S • 

You are now old enough,' ac^ded she, «to be use- 
ful to others. You must not expert to pass your 
life in a school.' The following week fully ex- 
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plained Mr. Brown's views relative to rae. He 
informed me <that he and his family were on the 
point of sailing for Jamaica, where he intended 
in future to residey and that, with Mrs. Brown's 
consent, be meant to take me with them, as go- 
verness to his girls.' Mj heart sunk within me 
at this proposal. He perceived my emotion, and 
talked of my getting a rich husband, and recover- 
ing something frottthe plantation, <which,' add- 
ed ho, <ls now only waste ground.' I burst into 
tears — <Well, well,' criod he, <y#u will consider 
of my offer, and I am certain you will see all the 
kindness of it.' I wrote instantly to Mrs. Ward^ 
and then consulted my oracle, Mr. Wilson. To 
my inexpressible comfort, I was warmly coun- 
selled to refuse with steadiness the proposed plan; 
and Mrs. Ward charged me, on the duty of a 
child, to return to her^iand leave every care be- 
hind me. 

**l lost no time in signifying my resolution to . 
Mrs. BroWn, who received my refusal wjth much 
anger. Her husband, not dissatisfied with the 
arguments I used, altliough much so with my re- 
jection of his offer, said with an air which indi- 
cated more of ^^oncern than resentment, <if this 
be your determination, I must yield. I have no 
legal authority to compel you to go. I must how- 
ever place before you your resources in a world 
^hich you are so foolish as to encounter unpro- 
tected. Your father remitted with you a thou- 
sand pounds, in order to answer the expenses of 
your education; and at the same time signified 
his orders that it should be placed in the hands of 

Mr- D , the banker, for your use. This was 

done. On hearing of the melancholy disaster 
WMiich soon followed, Mr. D ■ proposed buy- 

ing stock in your name with the residue of the 
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sum in liis hands. This likewise has been done. 
He has all the necessary documents^ and he 
will remit you the interest of seven hundred 
pounds. Your first establisliment at school be- 
ing fortunately defrayed by money in my hands, 

nothing of that in Mr. D 's was expended 

beyond the charges occasioned by your UlneaSf 
and your subsequent demands.' I thanked him 
with real gratitude, fur intelligence so welcome 
and unexpected. My friends were not less sur- 
prised tlian myself at this account of my wealth. 
Mr. D 's letter on the subject was satisfac- 
tory, and contained the most polite and friendly 
assurances of attention to my little fortune. 

<<Mrs. Ward received me with pleasure which 
she took no pains to conceal. *I know not/ sfud 
she, <how it happens^ but I feel^ my dear Marff 
as if you had escaped a danger. I do not like 
this Mr. Brown: I bless God! you have done 
with him and his silly wife. I suspect that nei- 
ther the one nor the other possesses a grain of 
getterosity. When Mr. Brown called on me to 
know the terms of my school, he informed me of 
the dreadful event which had clouded your pros- 
pects in life. He mentioned without any refer- 
ence to the little provision which now appearSf 
your forlorn situation, objected to thirty pounds ja 
year, and proposed you as a half boarder. <Did 
you know sir/ asked I, <tl)c unfortunate father 
of this young lady?' — <0h yes,' replied he: 'we 
were many years intimate when young men. Poor 
Courtney did not forget me: his consignments 
were very considerable indeed! I have lost a 
good correapondent by his death.' 'Has the poor 
young lady no relations in this country?' asked 
1. <No,' answered he, <sho had an uncle; but he 
settled at Hamburg, and is, I believe, dead; for I 
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kave not heard of him for several years: and as 
to her mother, she was an orphan, and Courtney 
married her for love. He had strange notions, 
Mrs. Ward: but a man who is rich may do any 
thing; but he did not live to see difficulties. Poor 
fellow! he was as thoughtless and generous as a 
prince/ <I heard this man with indignation/ con<^ 
tinned Mrs. Ward, <and finally desired he would 
8«nd you to me on any terms, on condition they 
shoald be secret ones, and that I should be at lib- 
erty to act^ relatively to your situation with my 
pupils, as I judged proper. He eagerly closed 
with this offer, and proposed twenty pounds a 
year for your board and dress.' I attempted to 
speak. <Stop,' cried she, *l have not finished: I 
should not have been thus explicit without design. 
I am not so disinterested as your now palpitating 
heart conceives, though 1 do not deny the motives 
of my first interference, in your favour; for the 
Being, whom it is my duty and my glory to imi- 
tate, willfi^t, I trust, rejectthem. I saw you; and^ 
in a very short time, I discovered that 1 had made 
an excellent bargain, which, by the way oftener 
happens, in the traffick of benevolence, than some 
i^ry prudent people think possible. I calculated 
by Mr. Brown's arithmetical tables, and found 
that I gained by you; for your place at my table 
did not cost me a p-nny, and your abundant ward- 
robe has prevented nearly every want of a supply. 
Your needlework has answered to every trifling 
contingency, and your twenty pounds have an- 
nually paid your different masters. L'hus balan- 
ced, you porceive that I have pocketed all your 
dutiful and affectionate services* besides tiie cre- 
dit of being generous, with a heart that has not 
yet learned to limit its grateful effusions.' She 
smiled benignantty at the tears which fell fi*om my 

w 2 
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eyes. <But now, my dear Mary/ continued she^ 
•come and fon^ard my own selfish purposes; for» 
believe me^ I have not forgotten them. Miss Car* 
rington is going to be married. Will you supply 
her place on the same terms of twenty pounds a 
year, and make me happ} ?' 1 grasped her hand. 
•Your situation, my child, will not be splendid/ 
resumed she: «but it will be safe; and that Provi- 
dence which now opens to you an asylum for your. 
youth and inexperience, will continue to protect 
you by itspower^ whilst with virtue, humility and 
persevering industry, you merit its never-failing 
interposition.' <0h!' cried I, falling on my knees^ 
<Iet me here bless and praise its merciful^ its gra- 
( ious, its unmerited favour!' 

*»The excellent Mrs. Ward wept with tender 
sym]}athy; and as I trust, had in that moment^ 
a foretaste of tlie recompcnce which will, in ano- 
tlier and better life, crown her benevolence. I 
was shortly after installed in my office; in which 
if I (lid not succeed, at least I exerted W the pow- 
ers of my mind, with the unabating wish of so 
doing. In the peaceable excercise of my dutyy 
in the confidence and approbation of my benefac- 
tress, I n mained till 1 had reached ray twenty- 
second year. Mrs. Ward was suddenly seized 
with an apoplectic fit. I was with her at the 
moment, and thought 1 saw iier expire, and with 
her my own happiness. Fortunately the means 
promptly applied were efficacious: siie gradually 
recovered her mental faculties, and some degree 
of bodily strength^ but one side was rendered Ir- 
recoverably useless. Ker good and affcctionafc 
daugliter, who liad married and settled in Devon- 
shire, and had, on the first notice of her mother's 
danj^er, attended her in j)rrson, used such argu- 
ments as iiuluced Mrs. Ward to give np her 
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school. Her extreme feebleness enforced this 
measure^ and hastened its execution. I was left 
by my friend, as a precious deposite, with Mrs. 
Wilson, and with a special charge to leave my fu- 
ture, destination entirely to her care, and on no 
account to quit my new asylum without her con- 
currence* 

-^<With Mr. and Mrs. Wilson I had only those 
regrets which they could not remove, but which 
the improving state of my mother, for so I am 
permitted to call Mrs. Ward, greatly alleviated. 
Mr, Wilson was assiduously engaged in teaching 
his sons Latin. My leisure induced a desire of 
learning it, and I became his pupil also. In my 
progress I found it of so much advantage to my 
knowledge of general g^rammar, and to those Ian- 
ga$iges in which I had already made some pro- 
ficiency, that I wentfurther into it than 1 had at 
first thought of doing. My instructor was able, 
and I was diligent^ and that which at the com- 
ineni^ment was a dry task, became an inexhaust- 
iUe source of rational pleasure. 

«<Mrs. Ward, after two years patience, saw her 
views for me successful. She placed me with a 
lady who had been the friend of her youth, and 
whose attachment had resisted all the influence 
of time and circumstances. In an elevated situ- 
atioh*, her heart had constantly acknowledged the 
less prosperous Mrs. Ward; and she resigned to 
her judgment the fil*st objects of her cares. She 
had two daughters; and to these young ladies I 
became governess; with an interest in the family 
that no merit of which I can with justice boast, 
could have procured me. In this eligible situ- 
ation I have remained till within these few weeks. 
The mother of my pupils is now at Nice, her 
health requiring the air of a milder sky than 
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ours. I was over-ruled in 1117 intention of ac- 
companying the family^ by Mrs. Ward^ who had 
jointly with hor friend^ prepared the mind of Mra. 
Needham for an adoption of their kindneAs aitd 
confidence in respect to me. I have passed the 
holidays with her; and without detracting fhua 
tliat sentiment of gratitude which I owe to hir 
hospitality and flattering good willy I think I 
know the motive which has principally governed 
her conduct, and influenced my friend'9 advice^ 
thnt I should remain in England. Yes, my dear 
Miss Wentworth, 1 do know it, and it is time that 
you als.o should know it. Four interest, your kap' 
piness, suggested the measure, and urged the 
means. Mrs. Needham lost no time in placiqg 
before me her difficulties in regard to you: with 
tiiose impedimi'tnts which had frustrated every 
benevolent purpose of your improvement. 

<< <Miss Wentworth,' said she to me, ^possess- 
OS all those powers of understanding, airthnee 
qualities of mind, which the most enligl^iied 
parent would covet for a child. But indolence 
depress the one, and threaten to lay waste and 
corrupt the other. No interest impels me to 
charge myself with a pupil, from whom I can ex- 
pert nothing but vi'xatitm and disgracey unless a 
speedy reformation can be offi^ctml; but 1 know 
tiie extreme and mistaken fondness of her guar- 
dians« and I dread her falling into the hands of 
those for whose integrity 1 cannot be so respon- 
sible as for my own. This child is no common 
suhjectj nature has destined her to act a part 
both honourable and useful, and her deviations 
will be attended with evils proportioned to those 
faculties which she negleets or abuses. I have 
sometimes been disposed to consider this singular 
aversion to every species of activity, as arisingf 
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n party from the climate in which she was born, 
md in which sl^e has lived till within these two 
^eai*s; but this opinion yields before the convic- 
ion which daily presses upon me the true cause^ 
bat has so powerfully operated upon her consti- 
ution, botli mental and corporeal, and from which 
ill the evils which threaten her may be with cer- 
ainty deduced. These are, the early habits of 
ter infancy, and the unrestrained indulgence 
i^hich, since that period, has not only permitted 
lut encouraged them. Her ft*iends seem to have 
ought for no other gratification than that of see- 
rig her grow up to maturity in supine negligence 
nd unthinking ease. Sheltered by the cares of 
thers, surrounded by wealth and unlimited abuii- 
ance, they have appeared to regard her as one 
xempted from the duties of a rational, and the 
sefulness of a social being; and Solicitous not 
nly to supply her wants, but even to prevent 
er wishes, they think they perform that duty, 
Fhich is at once the object of their anxious rare 
nd benevolent purpose. But my dear Miss 
Courtney, they do not understand this young 
reature, nor calculate the dangers they ar^ pre^ 
aring for her. I have studied- her with all the 
ttcntion and experience I possess. I am certain 
liat there may yet be found a remedy for ihtst 
vils. Nature by no means concurs Ivith this ap- 
arent slothfulness; nothing can be tnore remote 
i-om her natural character; for there all is active 
nd ardent. She is endowed with a vigorous 
lind, a high spirit, and a quick sensibility; she 
( generous even to profusion; stt^ady in her at- 
irhments, and formed to communicate happiness; 
lis principle is so innate in lier, that it has re- 
isted even the prevailing influence of laziness 
1 a variety of instances, and I have seen her ac« 
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tivc for another^ when nothing personal would 
have tempted her to walk across the room. She 
would indigiiantlj and obstinately meet severity; 
nor does it enter into my code of laws^ neither 
will my duty permit me, to attend exclusively to 
this interesting, unfortunate child. Ton appear- 
ed to me to be a proper ^gent to supply this ina- 
bility on my part; and my opinion has been am- 
ply sanctioned, not only by my friend Mrs. Ward, 
but by the testimony of your virtue and talentSf 

which lady N left behind her. 1 have used 

every argument to induce Mr. and Mrs. Delmy 
to engage you as a private governess to Misi 
Wentworth. They are too wise and too good to 
oppose truth, and they ingenuously acknowledged 
the necessity of changing their plan9 in reapMt 
to this favourite child; but Mrs. Delmy^ with 
tears confessed, that it could never be effected un- 
der her roof. They then urged me to the adop- 
tion of the course 1 now propose for your accept- 
ance, promising that your conditions will never 
reach their generosity. Miss Wentworth at her 
return is to be a parlour-boarder, and entirely 
under' your directions and instructions. I have 
already secured another lady to supply Miss Pa^ 
get^s place, and now only wait your decision.'— 
Shall I confess to you, my dear young lady, that 
I was by no means flattered by a distinction to 
which pecuniary advantage and comparative ease 
were annexed? It is, however, true. I was even 
troubled and dismayed by tbe apprehension, that 
the duty was beyond my abilities. Mrs. Need- 
ham persuaded me, and my mother seconded her. 
You appeared, and I yielded. 

"Every measure since pursued has been at my 
discretion; and it now depends on you to avail 
yourself of the wishes and the purposes of your 
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friends. Yon have talents, if you clioose to cul- 
tivate them; you have powers and endowments 
of mind, if it be your pleasure to employ them^ 
you have healtli and strength, spirit and youth. 
What inestimable treasures! Will you abuse them? 
Tou have instruction, precept, example,' and pa« 
tient kindness. Will you reject them? Choose, 
and speedily, whether these invaluable gifts are 
to be honourably cultivated and employed, or 
sunk in sloth and ignorance. Be not deceived by 
the smiling and betraying face of your prosperous 
fortune, in the adoption of that part you are call- 
ed upon to take. Be assured, that to the most 
elevated condition of human life are annexed du- 
ties, which demand all our active powers; and be 
assured likewise, that the most elevated condition 
cannot insure you from the wretched state of an 
enfeebled mind and body; for the victim of sloth 
is exposed to danger from foes too contemptible 
to be feared by any who are sensible of their own 
powers, and of their importance. W^e have met 
as friends, and as friends we will continue— -or 
parr; for, without giving up my claims to that 
modesty, which with me is the test of a well or- 
dered mind and a cultivated understandiog, I will 
tell you frankly, that I rate my abilities and va- 
lue my tiny too highly, to lavish cither one or 
the other on incorrigible idleness, or stubborn in- 
docility. With a word, you will find your piano- 
forte in my apartment, which is d<*stin«Ml for our 
Sole use: with a word, your different masters will 
return to a duty which they will engage in with 
plnasurc, whilst they find their time something 
better than SLlUffl^txch^Ltige for your money. [ 
will give you %|j!word, that in one yearns appli- 
cation, you may yet redeem four or five which 
^ou have sufiered to escape you. llead this let- 
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ter with attention; it will teach you to estimate 
your present condition properly. It will shew 
you how insecure, how unstable your present .re- 
sources are. it will point Qut to you those on 
which } ou may rrly, with more permanent hope 
and better grounded expectation; but it will fail 
altogether in its purpose, if it do not open yonr 
heart to the important and just reproof directed 
to the unprofitable servant^ who <hid his lord'b 
money in the earth.' 

<'I remain^ &r. &c. 

«Mabt Covbtket.'' 

It only remains for me to say, that this affec- 
tionate appeal, aided by the conduct of this ex- 
emplary woman, acred upon my mind with an in- 
fluence which might almpst be called niagical. 
To resemble Miss Courtney, to do what Miss 
Courtney did, was the governing principle of 
every part of my conduct; and always disposed 
to extremes, I carried my assiduity to a pitchi 
that nothing less than her friendship would hare 
tolerated. Victorious over myself, I now began 
to taste the recompense of my application. My 
drawings decorated Mrs. Delmy's dressing-rooik 
1 was called out with fond delightf, to sing and 
play to her friends; and Mr. Delmy ontiptoey 
his venerable face beaming with pride and plea- 
sure, would listen to my idle prattle in Frencby 
witii a native of that country, who was intimate 
in the family. No incitements were like these 
precious ones; my father's a])probation accompa- 
nied them; he now began to |«^' forward to his 
re-union with a child, who .^It-Jbeen taught to 
hope^ would satisfy his fondest wishes. 



AN ABSTRACT 

OF 

HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY * 



rpiTER, the supreme deity of the heathen world. 

mo, wife of Jupiter^ and queen of heaven. 

polio, god of musick, poetry, and the sciences. 

inerva, or Pallas, daughter of Jupiter, and god- 
dess of wisdom. 

ercury, the god of eloquence^ and messenger of 
the gods. 

lolus, god of the winds. 

icchus, god of wine. 

ars, god of war. 

iana, goddess of hunting, chastity and marriage. 

}culapius, god of physic. 

!nus, goddess of beauty, love and marriage. 

jrora, goddess of the morning. 

upid, son of Venus, and god of love. * 

kturn, god of time. 

itrsea, goddess of justice. 

itumnus, god of fruits. 

:e, goddess of revenge. 

ipta, goddess of shame. 

sllona, goddess of war, and sister to Mars. 

)reas, god of the north wind. 

;enoria, goddess of industry. 

igerona, goddflfljl of silence. 

' The editor of titlivirork has reviKcd iind puMisherl To«ke*8 
ifTHEOir, 10 as to render it proper for the ftttiUy ot pei-sons of eve- 
age, and of eklier lex. It is handsomely printed on good paper, 
d embellished with thirty engi'aviiigs. 

X 
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Ceres, goddess of agriculture. 

Colliiia, goddess of lulls. 

C')mus, god of laughter and mirth. 

Concordia, goddess of peace. 

Cybele, wife of the god Saturn, and mother of the 
earth. 

Discordia, the goddess of contention. 

£urymonc, an infernal deity who gnawed the 
dead to the bones, and was always grinding 
her teeth. 

Fama, or Fame, the goddess of report. 

Flora, the goddess of flowers. 

Fortune, the goddess of happiness and misery; 
said to be blind. 

Harpocrates, the god of silence. 

Hcbe^ goddess of youth. 

Historia, goddess of history. 

Hygeria, goddess of healtlu 

Hymen, god of marriage. 

Janus, god of the year; he was said to be endow- 
ed with the knowledge of the past and the 
future. 

Lares, household gods, among the Romans; ihej 
were also called Penates. 

Mnemosyne, goddess of memory. 

Momus, god of raillery. 

M«)rs, goddess of death. 

Nox, tiie most ancient of all the deities. 

Pan, the god of shepherds. 

Pitho, goddt'ss of eloquence. 

Pluto, god of hell. 

Proserpiue, wife to Pluto, and queen of the in- 
fernal regions. 

Plutus, god of riches. 

Pomona, goddess of fruits and autumn. 

Proteus, a sea-god, said to have the power of 
changing himself into any shape he pleased. 
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Psjclie, goddess of pleasure. 

Sylvanusy god of the woods* 

Terminesy god of boundaries* 

Neptune, god of the sea. 

Vacuna, goddess of idle persons. 

Yertumnusy god of the spring. 

SomnuSy god of sleep. 

Vulcan, god of subterraneous fire, and husband 
of Venus, famed for bis deformity. 

Fates, throe sisters, entrusted with the lives of 
mortals; tlieir names were Clotho, Lachesis 
and Atropos. 

Furies, three sisters, armed with snakes, and 
lighted torches: their names were Alecto, 
Meg»ra and Tisiphone. 

Graces, three sisters, daughters of Jupiter and 
attendants upon Venus and the Muses; their 
names were Aglaia, Thalia and Euphrosyne. 

Gorgons, three hideous women, who had but one 
eye in the middle of their foreheads; their 
names were Euryale, Medusa and Stheno. 

Muses, the nine daughters of Jupiter, and the 
goddess of memory; they presided over the 
sciencesy and were called Calliope, Clio, 
Erato, Euterpe, Melpomene, Polyhymnia, 
• Terpsichore, Thalia, and Urania. Calliope, 
was tlie muse of eloquence, and heroic poe- 
try; Clio, of history; Erato, of amorous 
poetry; Euterpe, of music; Melpomene, of 
tragedy; Polyhymnia, of rhetoric; Terpsi- 
chore, of dancing; Thalia, of comedy and 
lyric poetry; and Urania, of astronomy. 

Harpies, three monsters, with the faces of W(»men, 
the bodies of vultures, and hands armed 
with claws: their names were Aelo, Ocypete, 
and Celoeno. 
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HespcridcSf tiiree sisters, who kept golden ajiples 
in a garden, guarded by a dragon; Hercules 
slew the dragon, and carried oif the apples. 

Acco, an old woman, remarkable for talking to 
herself at the glass, and refusing what sh6 
must wished for. 

Acheron, a river in hell. 

Achilles, a Grecian, who signalized himself at 
tiie siege of Troy; and is said to have been' 
dipped by his mutlier in the river Styx, which 
rendered liim invulnerable in every part ex- 
cept his right heel, by which she held hiDk 

Actseon, a famous hunter, changed by Diana in- 
to a stag, for disturbing her while bathing. 

Adonis, a youth said to be extremely beautifidi 
and beloved by Venus. 

ji^iUcus, one of the judges of hell. 

>£gis, the siiieid of Minerva, formerly one of the 
Gui'guns, whom Pallas killed, and madethit 
use of her skin. 

Ambrosia, the food of gods. 

/Egeria, a beautiful nymph, worshipped by the 
Romans. 

Arachne, a woman turned into a spider, for con- 
tending with Minerva at spinning. 

Vesta, goddess of fire. 

Morpheus, god of dreams. 

Argus, a man said to have had an hundred eyes; 
changed by Juno into a peacock. 

Atalanta, a woman remarkable for her swift run- 
ning. 

Atlas, the son of Jupiter, said to have supported 
tiic heavens on his shoulders; afterwards 
turned into a mountain. 

Avernus, a lake on the borders of hell. 

Briareus, a giant, said to have had fifty heads, 
and one hundred hands. 
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CadureaSy the rod which Mercury carried^ and 
the emblem of peace. 

CastalideS) a name given to the muses. 

Cenlaursy creatures half men, half holies, said to 
have inhabited Thessalj. 

Castor and Pollux, two brothers, who^ad im- 
mortalitj conferred upon them alternately, 
by Jupiter; they make that constellation in 
the heavens called Gemini. 

Cerberus, a dog with three heads, which kepi the 
gates of hell. 

Charon, the ferry-man of hell. 

Charities, a name for the graces. 

Chiron, a centaur, who taught Esculapius physic; 
Hercules, astronomy; and was afterwards 
made the constellation Sagittarius. 

Circe, a famous enchantress. 

Cocytus, a river in hell, flowing from the river 
Styx. 

Cyclops, the workmen of Vulcan, who had only 
one eve, in the middle of their foreh«*ads. 

Delos, the island where Apollo was born, and bad 
a celebrated oracle. 

Dryades, nymphs of the woods. 

Daphne, a beautiful woman, changed into a lau- 
rel tree as she fled from Apollo. 

Elysium, the paradise of the heathens. 

Erebus, a river in hell, famed for its blackness. 

Ganymede, a beautiful boy, made cup-bearer to 
Jupiter. 

Genii, guardian angels; there were good and 
evil. 

Gordius, a king of Phrygia, who was famed for 
fastening a knot of rorfis, on which the em- 
pire of Asia depended, in so intricate a man- 
ner, that Alexander thf Great not being able 
to untie it, cut i.t asunder. 
x2 
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('Jg^^Sy ^ shcpberdy who possessed a ring which 

rendered him invisible ^ben he turned the 

stone towards his body. 
HamadryadeSy nymphs, said to have lived in oak 

trej^s. 
Hermes, a name for Mercury. 
Hecate, Diana's name in hell. 
Helicon, a famous mountain in Beeotia^ sacred to 

Apollo and the Muses. 
Hercules, tlie son of Jupiter, famed for his great 

stren^^th and numerous exploits. 
Hesperus, or Vesper, the poetical name for the 

evening star. 
Hydra, a serpent with seven heads^ killed by 

Hercules. 
Ida, a famous mountain near Troy. 
Ixon, a man who killed his own sister, and ivas 

fastened in hell to a wheel perpetually turn- 
ing round. 
Iris, the messenger of Juno, changed by her into 

the rainbow. 
Lethe, a river in hell, whose waters had the pow- 
er of causing forgetfulness. 
liucifer, the poetical name for the morning star. 
Latona, a nymph loved by Jupiter; she was the 

mother of Apollo and Diana. 
Medea, a famous sorceress. 
Midas, a king of Phrygiu, who had the power 

given him by Bacchus, of turning whatever 

he touched into gold. 
Minos, one of the judges of hell, famed for his 

justice; he was king of Crete. 
Nereides, sea nymphs; they were fifty of them. 
Naiades, nymplis of rivers and fountains. 
Niobe, a woman said to have wept herself into a 

statue, for the loss of her fourteen children. 
Nectar, the beverage of the gods. 
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V 

Olympus, a famous mountain in Thessaly, th« 
resort of the gods. , 

Orpheus, the son of Jupiter and Calliope; his 
musical powers were so great, that he is said 
to have charmed rocks, trees and stones, by 
the sound of his lyre. 

Pandora, a woman made by Vulcan, endowed 
with gifts by all the gods and goddesses^ she 
had a box given her containing all kinds of 
evils, with hope at the bottom. 

Pegasus, a winged horse belonging to Apollo and 
the Muses. 

Phaeton, the son of Apollo, who asked the guid- 
ance of his father's chariot, as proof of his 
divine descent, but managed it so ill that he 
set the world on fire. 

Phlegethon, a boiling river in hell. 

Prometheus, a man who, assisted by Minerva, 
stole fire from heaven, with which he is said 
to have animated a figure formed of clay: 
Jupiter, as a punishment for his audacity, 
condemned him to be chained to Mount Cau- 
casus, with a vulture perpetually gnawing 
his liver. 

Pigmies, a people only a span high, born in Libia. 

Python, a serpent, which Apollo killed; and in 
memory of it, instituted Pythian games. 

Pyramus and Thisbe, two fond lovers, who killed 
themselves with the same sword, and turned 
the berries of the mulberry tree, under which 
. they died^ from white to brown. 

Pindus, a mountain in Thessaly, sacred to the 
Muses. 

Philemon and Baucis, a poor old man and woman, 
who entertained Jupiter and Mercury in their 
travel through Phrygia* 
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Polyphemus^ the son of Neptune^ a cruel monster^ 
whom Ulysses destroyed. 

Radamanthus, one of the judges of hell. 

Saturnalia^ feasts sacred to Saturn. 

Satyrs, priests of Bacchus, half men^ half goats. 

Stentor, a Grecian, whoso voice was ^s strong 
and loud as that of fifty men together. 

Syrens, sea monsters, who charmed people with 
the sweetness of their music^ and then de- 
voured them. 

Sisyphus, arman doomed to i*oll a large stone up 
a mountain in hell, which continually rolled 
back, as a punisinuent for his purfidyt and 
numerous robberies. 

Styx, a river in hell, by which the gods swore; 
and their oaths were then always kept sacred. 

Tempi*, a beautiful vale in Thessaly, the resort 
of the gods. 

Tartarus, the abode of the wicked in hell. 

Triton, Neptune's son and his trumpeter. 

Trophonius, the son of Apollo, who gave oracles 
in a gloomy cave. 

Tantalus, the son of Jupiter, who serving up the 
limbs of his son Pelops, in a dish, to try the 
divinity of the gods, was plunged up to the 
chin in a lakft of hell, and doomed to perpe- 
tual thirst, as a punishment for his barbarity. 

Zephyrusi the poetical name for the west wind. 



POETRY. 



Good poetiy, is a refined, an animating, and a musical kind of elo- 
quence. To our feelings, it conveys all the soil persuasive powr- 
en of numbers and harmony t and is a mixture of painting, music 
and eloquence. As eloquence, it speaks, proves and relates. 'As 
muaio, a fine poem is a harmony to the soul. As painting, it de- 
lineates objects, and lays on cotours. It expresses every beauty 
in nature, and seemis to impress more strongly on the mind than 
any other kind oi writing. 

THE NAUTILUS AND THE OYSTER. 

I 

A FABLE. 

ASDBSSSBD TO A SIfTBB> BT A OXNTLBXAir OV BALTOfOBX. 

Who that has on the sfilt sea been 
The Nautilus has never seen^ 

In gallant sailing trim; 
His filmy fqre-and-aft sail spread^ 
And o'er the billow shoot aheady ' 

Impelled by winds abeam? 

The litde bark's air-freighted hull. 
Keen prow and bends amidships Ml, 

Display the mermaid's powers; 
For painty the sylphs their brushes steep 
In rainbows glowing on the deep^ 

Athwart retiring showers. 

So pretty^ and not vain^ would be 

More strange than strangest things we see; 

Near Ceylon's spicy coast. 
As once this tiny wand'rer steer'd 
His halcyon course, he thus was heard 

To make his foolish boast: 
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"What tenant of the sea or air 
Can with the Nautilus coinparc^ 

In colours gay attir'd; 
I've seen^ nor visited in vain^ 
Most countries bordering on the rnain^ 

And been in all admir'd. 

Secure I brave the polar gale. 
Beneath the line I trim my sail, 

In either tropic found; 
Where'er a ship may go I go. 
Nor fear like her a treach'rous foe, 

The rock, the hidden ground. 

The distant canvass I descry 

Of commerce, hanging in the sky. 

That bounds the Atlantic wave. 
I share with hostile fleets, who ride 
Victorious on tlie subject tide^ 

The empire ocean gave. 

Alas! how different is the lot 
Of that poor oyster thus forgot, 

Unpitied and unknown: 
Is it by chance or adverse fate. 
Or cruel nature's stepdame hate^ 

He's here condemn'd to groan? 

The splendours of the orb of day 
Scarce visits with a twilight ray. 

The bed where low he lies; 
And whence he never can remove. 
To gayer scenes forbid to rove. 

E'en here he lives and dies. 

My claims may well his envy raise, 
Establish'd on the gen'ral praise 

Bestow'd where e'er I go.'' 
He ceas'd — whon, lo! amaz'd to hear. 
This gentle answer to his ear! 

Came bubbling from below! 
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*<Yonr pity spare, my gaady friend. 
Tour eloquence I miglit commend 

Had truth conriction lent: 
I neither fate nor natare blame, . 
An oyster's looks produce no shame. 

He lives upon content. * 

The power to go where one may choose, 
So much esteem'd, I would refuse; 

No wish have I to rove* 
And brilliant hues and glossy side 
Serve but to nourish silly pride; 

Yourself this truth will prove* 

How falsely do they judge, who take 
A fair exterior when they make 

Their estimate of good. 
Know, friend, 1 willingly conceal 
A pearl within this russet shell. 

Whose form you think so rude. 

The gem by monarchs may be worn, 
*Twill beauty's polish'd brow adorn; 

Nor shall its lustre fade: =^* '►, 

When death has sunk, with cruel blow. 
Thy evanescent brightness low, 

'Twill glitter undecayM.'* 

My tale, dear Stella, feign'd may be. 
Yet may the moralf fouTid in thee. 

Convey instruction sweet: 
Far from unmeaning fashion's throng, 
Tiirough life's calm by-paths steal along 

Thy cautious, steady feet. 

No wish to change, contented thou 
See'st others change. Thou seest how 

The gay their rattles prize — 
Their show and their fatiguing rules, 
(Alike the idle toil of fools. 

And foil v of the wise.) 
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Thy strong and contemplative mind 
Has felt its early pow'rs refin'd. 

By all the lore of truth: 
Severely pois'd her equal scale. 
Thou saw'st how little did avail 

The fleeting charms of youth: 

And giving to thy God thy hearty 
Hast chosen Mary^s better part; 

In this shalt thou rejoice: 
Long shall thy secret soul possess 
That treasure which alone can bless — 

The pearl of countless price. 



THE POWER OF INNOCENCE. 

A TRUE 8T0RT. 

WHEN first the nuptial state we prove, 
We live the happy life of love; 
But when familiar charms no more 
Inspire the bliss they gave before. 
Each less delighting, less is lov'd; 
First this, then that, is disapproved. 
Complaisance flies, neglect succeeds: 
Neglect, disdain and hatred breeds. 

'Twas thus a pair, who long time ppov'd 
The joys to love and be belov'd, 
At length fell out for trifling things; 
From trifles, anger chiefly springs. 
The wish to please forsook each breast. 
Love's throne by baseless rage possessed; 
Rcsolv'd to part, they meet no more; 
Enough — the chariot's at the door. 
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The mansion ^as my lady's own; 
Sir John resolved to live in town; 
Writings were drawn, each canse agreed^ 
Both vowed they^d ne'er recall the deed« 
The chariot waits, why this delay? 
The sequel shall the cause display* 

One lovely girl the lady bore^ 
Dear pledge of joys she tastes no more; 
The father's, mother's darling; «he 
Now lisp'd and prattled on each knee. 
Sir John when rising to depart^ 
Turn'd to the darling of his hearty 
And cry'd, with ardour in his eye, 
<<Come Betsey, bid mama good-bye:'* 
The lady, trembling, answered, <'no — 
Go kiss papa^ my Betsey, go; 
The child shall live with me" — she ery'd; 
<<The child shall chuse" — sir John reply'd. ' 
Poor Betsey look'd at each by turns. 
And each the starting tear discerns. 
My lady asks with doubt and fear, 
<<Will you not live with me, my dear?** 
^•Yes,'" hidf resolv'd, reply'd the child^ 
And half suppress'd her tears; she sraild. 
•«Come Betsey," cried sir John, <<you'Il go 
And live with dear papa, I know." 
^*Yes," Betsey cry'd — ^the lady then 
Addressed the wond'ring child again: 
^<The time to live with both is o'er. 
This day we part to meet no more; 
Chuse then" — here grief o'erflowd her breast 
And tears burst out, too long suppressed. 
The child* who tears and chiding join'd^ 
Supposed papa displeas'd, unkind. 
And try'd with all her little skill. 
To sootKf ^is oft relenting will: 



/ 
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^Do,** cry'd the lisper, ^papa, dof 
Ltivp dear mama! mama loves you.'' 
Subduedy the source of manly pride^ 
No more his looks his heart beli'd; 
The tender transport forc'd its way. 
They both confessed each other's sway; 
Andf prompted by the social smarts 
Breast rush'd to breasty and heart to heart 
Each rlasp'd their Betsey, o'er and o'eTf 
And Tom drove empty from the dour. 
You that have passions for a tear^ 
Give nature venty and drop it here. 



CRAZY KATE. 

THERE often wanders one, whom better days 
Saw better clad, in cloak of satin trimm'd 
W ilh lace, and Itat with sjilendid ribband boundf 
A serving maid was she, and fell in love 
A\ ith one who left lier, went to sea, and died. 
Her fiuicy followed him tht'ough foaming waves 
To distant shores; and she would sit and weep 
At what a sailor suffers. Fancy too. 
Delusive most where wanrirst wishes are, 
AVouM oft anticipate his gljul return. 
And dream of transpfjrts siie. was not to know. 
She heard the doleful tidiiij^s of his death, *" 
And never sniird a^ain. And now ahe roams 
Tlic di'eary waste — th^n-! spends the livelong day; 
And there* unlrss when c harity forbids, 
Tlie livelong night. A tatter'd apnrn hides^ 
AVorn as a cloak, and hardly hides, a gown 
More tattcr'd still; and both but ill conceal 
A bi>som hcavM W'lth never-ceasing sighs. 
She begs an idle pin of all she meet8» 



^ 
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nd hoards them in her sleere; but needful food^ 

ho' presjsM with hunger oft, or comlier clothes, 

hough pinch'd with cold, asks aeyer-^Rlftte is 

craz'd. gowper. 



THE SEXES. 



"■y.-^ '■ UT ARMSTEOXe. 



TO brave each danger, bear each toil. 
Traverse the seas, subdue the spil| 
Tu seek the {HNitseJthat learning yields. 
Or glory win in martial fields, 
liVas man first form'd, of hardy mould, 
Patient of toil, in danger bold: 
Yet man, of all these powers possess'4, 
Remain'd unblessing, and unbless'd, 
^TiU woman made, an helpmate meet, 
His happiness became complete. 
*Tis his, to climb fame's rugged way. 
His trophies at her feet to lay: 
'Tis hers to soothe the mental strife. 
And sweeten allthf^ ills of life. 
In man, each sterner art has place; 
In woman, each enchanting grace; 
Women from man protection find. 
And men by women are refin'd. 
Man's form'd for business and debate. 
To govern and defend the state. 
To shun the scenes of private rest. 
And stand in public life confessed. 
Woman is loveliest when retir'd; 
Wht^n least obtrusive, most admired. 
In her, the accent soft and low. 
And blushing faee most graceiiil show; 
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Placed in the mild domestic spberCf 
With highest grace her charms appear^ 
Expos'd to the broad glare of day. 
Each modest beauty fades away. 
When woman would be learn'd or great. 
She seeks what's foreign to her state; 
^Tis hers to know each winning way. 
And rule^ by seeming to obey. 



ODE TQ PATIENCE* 



BT G. W. 0. BSq,, OP BALTIMORB. 

NYMPH of ever-placid mifcn! 
With humble look and soul serene. 

In fortune's adverse day; 
Who calmly sits amid the storm 
That bursts around thy angel form. 

Nor murmur^'st at its sway. 

Oh! now regardless of thy spell. 
While heaves my aching bosom's swell. 

Each grief, each pain reveal'd; 
Still trembling in the dang'rous maze. 
Where ills assail be near to raise 

Thy strong protecting shield! 

Full many a heart, by sorrow tri'd. 
Has felt the balm thy hand supplied. 

To ease its throbbing wops— 
As resignation lifts on high. 
Nor vainly so, the trusting eye. 

And soothes to soft repose. 
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Yety ah! apon thy steps no less 
The watchful fiends relentless press^ 

To urg^ their fell controul: 
How oft they point the puis*noas darff 
And aim to wound thy genfl^ hearty 

And fright thy tranquil soul! 

Methinks I see thee even now. 

With hands compos'd^ and halcyon brow^ 

While glaring near thee standi 
(Undaunted thou beholds't theni wait) 
T/ie vengeful ministers of fate, 

A dreadful^ numerous band! 

There steru misfortune sullen lourSf 
And chills the heavy passing hours; 

Mad anguish writhing nigh: 
And weeping misery and sconiy 
And drooping poverty forlorn^ 

Their diflTrent efforts try: 

There curst ingratitude, and lo! 
Sly falsehood, dealing oft the blow 

In friendship's specious guise; 
Whose hell-born art none can avoids 
By sad experience fully tried. 

The guarded nor the wise! 

Tho' ne'er inrok'd before, thy aid 

Refuse not thou, propitious maid, '1 

This warmly Votive hour: 
A* suppliant at thy shrine decreed 
By many a bitter wrong to blj^d. 

Implores thy pitying powV. 

With pious Hope, thy sister-friend. 
Oh! hither come, thy succour lend. 

To quell this painful strife; 
And teach me how, with rising thought. 
And breast with conscious virtue fraught^ 

To bear the Uli of life. 
t2 



(270) 
TO A MOTHER, 

ON 

THE ABSENCE OF HER DAUGHTER. 

BT ▲ fiElTTLEKAV 07 PHTT.APET.PHIA. 

OH! wherefore should those trembling tears^ 

Successive, dim a mother's eye! 
Oh; chase away those useless fears 

Which prompt the sorrow-freighted sigh! 

Remember that the faithful dore. 
When bidden from the ark to roam. 

Was guided by a Ood ofUroe, 

And brought the peaceful olive home. 

So shCf whose absence now ye mourn^ 
By no maternal fondness press'd. 
Shall soon with flutt'ring heart return^ 

To plant the olive in thy breast. 

* 

Then, as the new-bom rainbow streamM 
Its beauteous colours o'er the skies^ 

To tell the wanderers redeemed 
From floods, that floods no more should rise. 

So she, when safe within thy arms, 

Witii sweetest smiles her lips shall dresSy 
To quiet all thy heart's alarms, 
' And bid thy tears for ever cease! 



EPITAPH ON MRS. MASON. 

TAKE, holy earth! all that my soul holds dear. 
Take that best gift which Heaven so lately gave! 

To BristoFs fount I bore, with trembling care. 
Her faded form— she bow'd to taste the wave 
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And died. Does youth, does beauty, read the line^ 

Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm? 
Speak, dear Maria! breathe a strain divine; 

Ev'n from the grave thou shalt have power to 
charm, 
Bid them be chaste, be innecent like thee; 

Bid them in duty's sphere as meekly move. 
And if as fair, from vanity as free, 

As firm in mendship, and as kind in love* 
Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die, 

('Twas ev'n to thee) yet the dread path once 
trod. 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high. 

And bids <<the pure in heart behold their God.^ 



EPITAPH BT LORD PALMERSTONE, 

ON THE 

DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 

WHOE'ER like me, with trembling anguish 
brings. 
His heart'# whole treasure to fair Bristol's springs; 
Whoe'er like me, to soothe disease and pain. 
Shall seek these salutary springs in vain; 
Condenln'd like me, to hear the faint reply, 
To mark the fading cheek, the sinking eye; 
From the chill brow to wipe the damps of death. 
And watch in dumb despair, the shortening breath: 
If chance direct him to this artless line. 
Let the sad mourner know Ms pangs were mine. 
Ordain'd to lose the partner of my breast. 
Whose virtues warmed me, and whose beauties 

blest; 
Framed every tie that binds the sonl. to prove 
Her duty friendship^ and her friendship love: 
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But yet remembering that the parting sigh^ 
Appoints the just to slumber, not to die^ 
The starting tear I check'd, I kiss'd the rod. 
And not to earth resigned her, but to God. 



FROM LORD LITTLETON'S MONODT, 

TO THE 

MEMORY OF HIS LADY. 

YE tufted grovess ye gentle falling riils^ 

Te high o'er-shadowing hills, 
Ye lawns gay smiling with eternal green. 

Oft have you my Lucy seen! 
But never shall ye now behold her more; 

Nor will she now with fond delight 

And taste refin'd, your rural charms explore: 
Closed are those beauteous eyes in endless night! 

In vain I look around, 

OVr all the well known ground. 
My Lucy's wonted footsteps to descry; 

Where oft we us'd to walk. 

Where oft in tender talk, 
Wc saw the summer sun go down the sky. 

Nor by yon fountain's side. 

Nor where its waters glide. 
Along the valley can she now be found. 
In all the wide stretcliM prospect's bound! 

No more my mournful eye. 

Can ought of her espy, 
But the sad sacred earth where her dear relics lie. 
Sweet babes, who like the little playful fawns^ 
Were wont to trip along these verdant lawns, 

By your delighted mother's side. 

Who now your infant steps shall guide? 
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Ah! whera is now the hand whose tender care^ 
To every virtue would have form'd your youth. 
And strew'd with flowers the thorny ways of 
truth? 

Oh! loss beyond repair! * 

Oh! wretched father left alone. 
To weep their dire misfortune and my own! 
Tell how her manners by the world refin'd. 
Left all the ttiht of modish vice behind, ^^ 
And made each charm of polish'd courts agree 

With candid truth's simplicity^ 

And uncorrupied hmocenOS! 

Tell how to more than manly sense^ 
She join'd the softening influence^ 
Of more than female tenderness. 

A prudence undeceiving,! undeceived, 
That not too little, nor too much believ'd, 
That scorn'd unjust suspicion's coward fear. 
And without weakness, knew to be sincere. 



LINES, 

flJV THE DEATH OF A FOUjm LADT, 

« 

WHO DIED IN NBW-TORK, AUGUST, 1804. 

DEATH lingering strikes — at his approach 
The trembling spirits faint and die; 

Pale sickness sinks upon his couch. 
And heaves the painful, parting sigh* 

In vain, for moments of ^elay, 

Shall beauty plead with magic power; 

Relentless he selects his prry, 
And grasps the brightest — sweetest flower. 
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The youthful hearty with pleasure wild. 
Elate with mirth — with fanry gay; 

Soon by his icy touch is chilPd^ 
And life's bright visions fleet away* 

Thus did Eliza's moments fly 

On wings of joy, with prospects fair; 

While cloudless was her present sky^ 
And hope, fond hope^ her guiding star. 

From envy's grasp, with malice arm'd^ 
Her artless smile his weapon stolen 

With transport strange the monster waisia^d. 
And wak'd to lave his gloomy soul. 

But why fond memory— why recall 

Those charms which late such pleasure gavCi 

Since now Eliza — reft of all — 
Lies cold — the tenant of the grave. 

Pale are those cheeks of roseate dye^ 
Their dimpling smiles for ever flown; 

Dim is the brightness of that eye, 

Which once with sparkling lustre shone. 

Mute is that voice whose accents sweety 

The ear of fond attention 4pew; 
Still is that heart which constant beat^ 

To every gentle virtue true. 

Alas! shall death for ever reign 

Triumphant near each scene of bliss? 

Blast young desire — turn joy to pain. 
And riot on such spoil as this? 

Frail mortal, reasc — no longer mourn. 
This vain regret — ^these murmurs still; 

The varying change from nature learn. 
And bow to the Almighty will. 
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The flower^ thai fair its bosom spreads^ 

And joys to bail the solar ray^ 
At evening fades— yet only fades 

To bloom afresh at op'ning day. 

To woodlands barren to the sights 
New foliage vernal gales shall bring; 

The insect sleeps the wint'ry nighty 
And flutters on the breath of spring. 

Thus, when death's long, long night is o'er^ 
In realms of bliss shall beauty rise; 

Array*d with charms that fade no more. 
In climes where virtue never dies. 



THE HARP OF SORROW* 

BT JAMES MONTGOMERT, 

imioB or TU wjumuixs o? switeeiuluta. 

I GAVE my harp to Sorrow's hand. 
And she has ruled the cords so long. 

They will not speak at my command. 
They warble only to her song: 

Of dear departed hours. 

Too fondly loved to last. 
The dew, the breath, the bloom of flowers. 

That died untimely in the blast: 

Of long, long years of future care. 
Till lingering nature yields her breath; 

And endless agt'S of dt*spair. 

Beneath the judgment day of death: 

The weeping minstrel sings. 

And while her numbers flow. 
My spirit trembles thni* the strings^ 

And every note is full of wo. 
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Would gladness move a sprightlier strainf 
And wake this wild harp's clearest tonesj 

The chords, impatient to complain^ 
Are dumb, or only utter moans* 

And yet, to soothe the mind 

With luxury or grief, 
Th«* soul to sufferings all resi^'d^ 

In Sorrow's music feels relief. 

Thus o'er the light iEolian lyre. 
The winds of dark November stray^ 

Touch the quick nerve of ev'ry wire^ 
And on its magic pulses play; 

Till all the air around, ^ 

Mysterious murmurs fill; 
A strange bewildering dream of sounds 

Most heavenly sweet — ^yet moumfal still. 

snatch the harp from Sorrow^s hand, 
Hope! who hast been a stranger long; 

O strike it with sublime command^ 
And be the poet's life thy song! 

Of vanish'd troubles sing. 

Of fears for ever fled. 
Of flowers, that hear the voice of springy 

And burst and blossom from the deadf 

Of home, contentment, health, repose^ 
Serene deliglits, while years increase; 

And weary life's triumphant close, 
111 some calm sunset hour of peace; 

Of bliss that roigns above, 

C'lestial May of youth, 
Unchanging as Jehovah's love. 

And everlasting as his truth. 
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Sinf^ heavenly Hope — and dart thy hand 
0*er my frail harp, untuned so long; 

That harp shall breathe at thy coramand^ 
Immortal sweetness thro' thy song. 

Ah! then this gloom controul. 

And at thy voice will start 
A new creation in my soul, 

And a new Eden in my heart! 

Sheffield, Sept. 29, 1806. 



CHARACTER OF WOMEN.* 

THROUGH many aland and clime a ranger. 
With toilsome stepB I've held my way; 

A lonely, unprotected stranger, 
To stranger's ills a constant prey. 

While steering thus my course precarious, 

My fortune ever was to find 
Men's hearts and dispositions various. 

But women grateful, true and kind. 

Alive to ev'ry tender feeling. 

To deeds of mert*y always prone. 
The wounds of pain and sorrow healing. 

With soft compassion's sweetest tone. 

No proud delay, no dark suspicion. 
Taints the fnie bounty of their heart. 

They turn not from the sad petition. 
But cheerful aid at once impart. 

Form'd in benevolence of nature. 

Obliging, modest, gay and mild, 
Wiiman's the same endearing creature, 

lu courtly town, or savage wild. 
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When parcli'd with tliirs*. with hunger WM 
Her frivmlly hand refnahmcnl gave: 

How sweet the cnarseDt fixxl tmil tasted* 
Huw corUwl was tlic simple wave! 

Her couKeo lis looks, her wonis cai-es)ii»gr 
Shed comfurt on tli« ftiiiitlng Hnut; 

Woman's the stranger's gcn'rn) blwungt 
From sultry India ti> the Poi«- 



I 

r 



THE FALLING TOWER. 

[ARE yo iliri lower, whose lonely halls 
Re-ocho to yon rHllingatreAiii! 
!Hrk ye its bare and crumblitig walls. 
While slowly Fugles the sinking beam? 



There, oft, when eve in silent tranre, 

Heara the lorn rt'd-Un-ast's (ilaintive mnaii; 

TiinC) cabling round h cautiims glance. 
Heaves from ita faitsouotne utituldVingsta 

There, tho' in time's departed day. 

War wavM hiii glittering bamiera biph; 
. Thn* m»ny a minstivl [Hiiii-'d the lay, 
H And many a beauty tranc'd tlie eye: 

l[7et never, midst the gorgeous srene, 

K Midst the pntud feasts of ^splendid paVr«l 

H^lione on the pile a be<im serene, 

■ So bright as gilds its falling hour. 

Oil! thus, wlien life's gay scenes shall fadej 
Atid |)l''asure lose its wonted bluoni, ' 

WUeti creeping age shall bare my head* 
And point %<* mc the silent toubj 
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Then may religion's hallow'd flame 
Shed on my mind its mildest ray^ 

And bid it seek in purer frame 
One bright eternity of day. 



PIOUS EFFUSION. 

BT A LADY OF BALTIMORE. 

SAVIOUR of sinners! hear thy creature's prayer/^ 
Arui soothe a mind opprest with every cai^e. 
Oh! let thy word sustain my bleeding breasty 
And calm the tumults of my aoul to rest. 
May I9 submissive, kiss the chastening rod> 
Andf tho' in agonif^s, adore my God. 
When the world frowns, and wo to wo succeeds^ 
When folly triumphs, and when virtue bleeds^ 
Let not my «oti( despond, but fixed on Thee» 
Pursue the prize of blest eternity. 
Firm to that ?i«w, let me superiour rise 
To all the ills of life, and claim the skies. 
Oh! may that gdl, which to my God was giv'n. 
Vanquish the world, and raise my soul to heav'n; 
And when death o*er me waves his potent wand« 
Oh! may I join the great celestial band» 
To all eternity to sing thy praise^ 

And know no end of happiness or days. 

• ■ 

THE SISTERS' CHOICE; 

OR, 

JUDGMEJ^rr OF TOE FLOWEBS. 

NEAR Avon's banks, a cultured spot. 
With many a tuft of flowers adorned. 

Was once an aged shepherd's cot. 
Who scenes of greater splendour scom'd. 



rase 
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\ 



Three bcniitcuus tlniiglitfi'.s blpitt Itjs bei! 

WliO madi^ the liKli- plat tlieir care; 
And cv'ry sweef by FIoph Hpn-itij, 

Atl^ntivo still tbej' jiliiriteil tliere. 

Oncf, when still ov'riiii.e; vcil'il the Hby, 
Tim tiire walkM forth hikI HouKht the bow'r; 

Ami liaile the lovfly iiihIiIh draw nigh, 
Aitd each select soinn I'av'rite tlow'r. 

Tbf Jirgt, Vflth radiant splendour cliarm'd) 

A varKgatcd tulip chose; 
The ntxt, with love, of beauty wnrin*d» 

Pref^r'ii the aweell/ hluahiiig ro»e. 

The third, who mark'd with ilepth uf thouglit, 
How these hright Sow'nt niustllroopawaj'j 

An cv'iiing primrose only broiiglit, 
Whicb opens witU tho closing day. 

Tb<^ sage awhile in silpncc view'il 
* The various I'hoice of flow'ra diaplaj'df 
And tben, with wisiloin's gift endu'a,' 
Adilresa'd each beauteous list'niug maid: 

"Who r.hose the tulip's Bplendid dyen. 
Shall own, too late, wbon that iiecaya. 

That vainly proud, not greatly wise. 
She only caught a short Hv'd blaze: 

"Thp ruse, though beauteous leaves and sweet 

Its glorious vernal pi-idc adorn, 
Itet her who rhosc, beware to meet 

Tbc biting sbarpni-ss of its tliurn. 

"But sbp wbo to f«ir day-light'a traip, 
The tv'ning Jloio'r more, just prefet'd^S 

Chose reiil worth, nor chose in vain 
The one great object of regard. 
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"Ambitioas thoUf the tulip race^ 

In all life's 'varied course beware; 
Nor let sweet pleasure's rosy grace, 

Witb all its sharper thorns ensnare. 

**11ioUf prudent stillf to virtue's lore, 
Attend and mark her counsels sage; 

She, like the^wY, has charms in store^ 
To soothe the evening of thine age." 

He ceas'd-— attend tlie moral strain^ 

The muse enlightened pours» 
Nor let her pencil trace in vain * 

The judgment of the flow'rs. 



«THE JOY OF GRIEF."— ossiAir. 

BT MONTOOMBRY* 

SWEET the hour of tribulation. 
When the heart can frerly sigh; 

And the tear of resi^natum 
Twinkles in the mournful eye. 

Have you frit a kind emution 

Tremble through your troubl'd breast; 
Soft as evening o'er the ocean 

Whi*n she charms the waves to rest? 

ll^ve you lost a friend or brothrr? 

Hrard a fHtli.'r^s parting breath? 
GazM up Ml a lifeless m^icher. 

Till .siio siHMn^d to wake from death? 



Have you foit <i Hpoiino «'Xpiring» 
111 voui* arms iief;»re vour view! 

Wall JiM ilie Lively S'»ul nHiriugt 
From the eyes ihat broke on you? 

Z2 



THE jftT or OVOEr. 

Dill not grkf dien grnw i-nianntir, 
KiiviHf(o<i ruDMHlH'r'il tiliu? 

Did foil nnt, willi fcrvgur franlic, 
Kisti the lipH thut fcU nn kml 

Uorivmr (lien y«ur Iwart ccuiic-itliiigt 
CliilN y«u wiUi inti-niM' (lrM|>air,- 

Can you rtwUwn tlwt fwlinR? 
No! (tiere wasitu fcGtJHg tbcre. 

Fruut that gloomy trance nr sorrow, 
Wbon you wi>kv to iiHiigs unknuwiij 

II')w uiuvi'koutc UAH the iiiurniw, 
I'*ui- it I'Ofto oil you aUme.' 

Snnk in acir-consiimtng anguish. 

Cmi tht< [mor heart nlwiivy iu?h<>( 
No, thfi tortiir*d nrrve nill laajruisli, 

dp (ha etritig« of life innNt In-i-nk. 

O'er th» yieliling timw »f Knilncss^ 
One faint amilc of roDifurtBtolo; 
^%Ono soft jmng of trniler giadnms 
Kx<|iimtcly tlirill'd your aoiil. 

While the wounds of wo are hcaliag, 
WliiU^ the heart is nil rusign'd, 

Tis the Holetiin fcHst nf fmliiij^, 
"I'is ihe oahhath of tliu mini). 

Pensive mcm'ry Ihcn retraces 
Scenes of bllgs for ever flpJj 
Lives in furraer timeHanil jiUres, 
0_ Uoldscomniiiaion vihU tfie dead. 

Anrt when night's projihetic sluinbers 
Rend the Tell in tnurtnl eyes. 

From their fninljs the sainted numbers 
or our lost companions rise. 



You ha¥« seen a finend^ a bn^ther. 
Beard a dear dead fatlier speak; 

Prf)V*d the fandnc€» of a inotbery 
Felt her tears upon your cheek. 

Dreams of love your grief beguiling^ 
Tou have clasped a consort's charms. 

And receiv'dyour infant smilmg^ 
From his mother's sacred arms. 

Tremblings pale and agonizingy 

•While you mourn'd the vi^ongone^ 
Bright the morning-star arising, 

Open'd heaven, from whence it shone. 

Thither all your wishes bending^ 

Rose in extacy sublime; 
Thither all your hopes ascending. 

Triumphed over death and time. 

Thus afflicted, bruis*d and broken. 
Have you k-nown such sweet relief? 

Yes, my friend! and by this token. 
You have known "TVlu J&y qfOriefJ^ 



S 



MUTUAL FORBEARANCE, 

NECESSARY TO THE HAPPINESS OF THE MARRIED STATE. 

THE lady thus addressed her spouse— 
What a mere dungeon is this house! 
By no mt^ans large enougli; and was it, 
Yot this dull room and that dark closet-*- 
Those hangings with their worn-out graces, 
Long beards, long nus* s and pale faces-— 
Are gH( h an antiquated srrne. 
They overwhelm me with the spleen! 
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Sir Humphrey^ shooting in the darky 
Makes answer quite beside the mark: 
No (loiibty my dear, I bade him come> 
Engaged myself to beat home. 
And shall expect him at the door* 
Precisely when the clock strikes four. 

Tou are so deaf, the lady cried^ 
(And rais'd her voice and frown'd beside) 
You are so sadly deaf, my dear^ 
What shall I do to make you hear? 

Dismiss poor Harry! he replies; 
Some people are more nice than wise— - 
For one slight trespass all this stir? 
What if he did ride whip and spur, 
'Twas but a mile — ^your favourite horse 
Will never look one hair the worse. 

Well, I protest. Mis past all bearing-^ 
Child! I am rather hard of 'hearing- 
Yes, truly — one must scream and bawl-^ 
I tell you, you can't hear at all* 
Then, when a voice exceeding loWf 
No matter if you hear or no. 

Alas! and is domestic strife. 
That sorest ill of human life, 
A plague so little to be ft^ar^d, 
As to be wantonly incurred, 
Tn gratify a fretful passion. 
On *'V-ry trivial provocation? 
Th(' kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear; 
Anil something, ev'ry day they live. 
To pity, and perhaps forgive. 
But if inftrmitios that fall 
In common to the lot of all** 
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A blemish or a sens^ impair'd^- 
Are crimes so little to be spar'd^ 
Then farewell all that must create 
The comfort of the wedded state; 
Instead of harmony > 'tis jar 
And tumult^ and intestine war. 

. The love that cheers life's latest stage, 
Froof against sickness and old age, 
Preserv'd by virtue from declension. 
Becomes not weary of attention, . 
But lives, when that exterior grace. 
Which first inspir'd the flame decays; 
'Tis gentle, delicate and kind. 
To faults compassioiiate or blind. 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it^would gladly cure* 
But angry, coarse and harsh expressioti. 
Shows love to be a mere profession; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it is. 



COMPLAINTS OF THE POOR. 

AND wherefore do the poor complain. 

The rich man asked of me; 
Coree walk abroad with me, I said. 

And I will answer thee. 

'Twas evening, and the frozen streets 

Were cheerless to beliold. 
And we were wrapt and coated well. 

And yet were very cold. 

We met an old bare-headed man, 
Hislorks were few and white; 

I ask'd liim what he did abroad 
In that ^old winter's night. 
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'Twas bitter coldf indeed^ lie said^ 

At home no fire had he^ 
And therefore he had come abroad 

To ask for charity. 

We met a young bare-footed childy 
And she begg'd aloud and bold; 

I ask'd her what she did abroad — 
The wind it blew so cold. ~ 

She said }icr father was at homcj 

And he lay sick in heA, 
And therefore was it slie was Beut$ 

Abroad to beg for bread. 

We saw a woman sitting down 

Upon a stone to resty 
She had a baby at her backy 

Another at her breast. 

I ask'd her why she loitered ther6»* 

The wind it was so chill? 
She turn'd her head and bade thechildf 

That scream'd behind^ be still. 

She told us that her husband serv'd 

A soldier far away. 
And therefore to her parish she 

Was begging back her way. 

I turn*d me to the rich man tben^ 

For silently stood he. 
You ask'd me why the poor complain^ 

And tliese have aHSwei^'d thee. 



(ssr) 

TO A YOUNG LADY, 

WITH A NOSEOAT. 

THOU canst not steal the rose's bloom. 

To decorate thy face; 
B^t the sweet blush of modesty 

Will lend an equal grace. 

These violets scent the distant gale, 

(Beneath, in lowly bed) 
So rising worth new merit gains. 

By diffidence o'erspread. 

Nor wilt thou e'er that lily's white 

In thy complexion find; 
Yet innocence may shine as fair 

Within thy spotless mind. 

Now, in the opening spring of life. 

Let every floweret bloom; 
The budding virtues in thy breast 

Shall yield the best perfume. 

This nosegay in thy bosom placM 

A moral may convey; 
For soon'in brightest tints shall fade^ 

And all its sweets decay. 

So short Itv'd are the lovely tribes 
Of Flora's transcient reign, 

Tiiey bud, blow, wither, fall and die. 
Then turn to earth again. 

And thus, my dear, must ev^ry charm. 
Which youth is proud to share. 

Alike this quick succession prove. 
And the same truth declare. 
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Sickness will change the roseate hue^ 
Which glowing health bespeaks^ 

And age will wrinkle with its cares^ 
The smile on beauty's cheeks. 

But as that fragrant myrtle wreath 

Will all the rest survive, 
So shall the mental graces still 

Through endless ages live. 



BEAUTY. 

▲ MORAL KEFLECTIOir. 

*<T/ie wind passeth over it, and it is gone J*' 

HIGH on the splendid polished stem 

A fragrant lily grew; 
On the pure petals many a gem 
Glitter'd a native diadem. 

Of healthy morning dew: 
A blast of lingering winter came. 

And snapt the stem in two. 

Fairer than morning's early tear, 

Or lily's snowy bloom. 
Shines beauty in its vernal year. 
Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear^ 

Gay, thoughtless of its doom! 
Death breathes a sudden poison near. 

And sweeps it to the tomb. 

THE END. 



APPENDIX 

TO ^ 

THE AMERICAN LADY^S PRECEPTOR. 

PREPARED BT THE EDITOR. 



A 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS^ 

rOR A 

YOUNG LADY'S LIBRARY; 

With occasional obtervaiwin, dengned to direct the female nmidin 
a coitrte 9/ pleating and Inntructive rending. 



X HE anneiced catalogue of Books is pre|)ared to 
enable a young ladj, emulous of acc|uiring useful 
knowledge* to pursue a course of pleasing and in- 
structive reading* so that she may obtain that kind of 
informatioiit which will be useful to her at all times^ 
and under all circumstances; that kind of knowleds[e* 
whiclk. may improve the heart, and strengthen tlie fa- 
culties of the mind, and be to her of practical bene- 
fit, both in polished society, and in domestick retire- 
ment 

In adopting a course of reading, ns th^ choice of 
books is of the greatest importance, she should, in the 
first instance, select but few in each d<tpartnient of 
literature, and tliese should be chosen with the greatest 
eare. She should always keep in mind, that a mftko- 
dical and an attentive readin^i; of a few books, will do 
more good, than an immethodicul and a cursory peru- 
sal of many. Under this impression, but few books 

A a 
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are noticed in (lie following catalogue. After a course 
of reailinj^ is adopted from it, and prosecuted, with me- 
thml, the young lady's own judgment will become so 
enli;;;htened, and so well inTornied, that she will be 
better able judiciously to increase her library, if she 
has a taste for general science and polite literature. 
And, indeed, it is most to be desired, after she has 
laid the foundation for general knowledge, that she 
should follow her own genius and inclination, in ap- 
plying to particular branches of science and literature, 
and to particular authors. 



This catalogue is divided into the follow- 
ing heads. 

MISCEIXANY, 



MORAL AXD REUGIOUS, 

IIISTOUY, 

HKKiUAPHY, 

SClEXriFIC & SCHOLASTIC, 



rOETRY, AHB 
FICTION. 



MORAL AND RELIGIOT^S BOOKB. 

Tlie Bible. 

A certain number of chapters should be daily read, 
and strict attention paid to maps and dates. If the 
reader ivould adopt a course under the advice of a 
preceptor, who could direct her to such parts of the 
Old Tcstaiticnt, to be more particularly attended, she 
would pursue her biblical reading witn much greater 
advantage; or she should consult Grey's Key to the 
Old Testament. 

Grey's Key to the Old Testament^ and Per- 
cy's Key to the New Testament. 

Two books very valuable and important to those 
reading the sacred writings. 

.Teak's Devotions. 
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Wilson's Sacra Privata, or Private Medi- 
tations. 

The Private Meditations of the venerable and truly 
pious bishop Wilson, are adapted for the use of every 
religious society. It is a small work deemed more 
practically useful, than any of its size in prints— Jenk's 
Devotions is a work in more general use; it is desira- 
ble that it should be revised, to render it still more 
generally useful. 

Sturm's Reflections on the Works of God, 
and of his providence throughout all 
nature. 

This work has been translated from the German 
into the English and French languages, and is justly 
esteemed in Germany, France, and England. An 
edition has been printed in this country; but its merits 
are yet too little known among us. it affords much 
entertainment, and is admirably calculated to instruct 
in morals and in general science. 

Hunter's Sacred Biography. 

Baxter's Saint's Rest 

Doddridge's Rise and Progress. 

Blair's Sermons. 

The Weekly Monitor; a series of essays on 
moral and religious subjects^ by a lay- 
man. 

These valuable essays vi^ere originalljr published in 
the Charleston Courier. No reader will regret that 
they are re-printed in a more permanent form. The 
work was published in one volume octavo, in this coun- 
try, and re-published in London, where it has been re- 
viewed with considerable approbation. It breathes, 
throughout, a spirit of genuine piety. Few copies of 
this estimable work are now to be found in the book- 
stores, in this countrv, and it is desirable that a second 
edition should ^ nnhVijiheH 
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Miss Bowdler's Essays. 

Paley's Moral Pliilosopby. 

Evidences of Christianity. 

Grammar of Moral Philosophy. 

Sermons^ by a lady. 

These sermons^ ascribed to Mrs. Barbauld, were 
writteu by a lady not less distini^ished— Miss Bow- 
DLER. The J were published from a copy fumiBhed 
the bookseller, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Keinp» who recooH 
mends them as a "valuable addition to the lilmuy of 
every christian family." He adds, "the doctrines and 
(he (iuties of Christianity are stated and enforced in a 
style clear and strone* in a manner ardent and per- 
suasive, and a spirit of pure and elevated devotion per- 
vades the whole." 

A Sketch of the life^ last sickness^ and 

death of Mary Jane Grosvenor^ left among 

the papers of the Hon. Thomas P. Grosve- 

nor^ deceased. 
This little volume will always interest every female 
mind; it is written in a style of eloauence and feel- 
ing, not surpassed by any work of the kind. 

Mrs. Ramsay's Life. — Mrs. Graham's Life. 

These ladies were natives of our country. These 
works have passed through several editions, and it if 
not doubted, they will long retain a place in the librir 
ry of every American laity, who may be desiroui of 
emulating their accomplishments and piety. These 
books should be read in our female schoolsj as well 18 
in our families. 



HISTORY. 

Ilistnr} is generally divided into ancient and modem. J7oi!flm*« Anr 
cient History f and afterwards, by way of a general rei^ew ot h, 
Mossuot's, or Tytler's Univcrdal History, (fiwt volume of the 
latter) will scne to give a knowledge of ancient history. A vei7 
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nccoraplislied scholar, the late lord Maitstisud, recommends the 
t'ullowing as the best and the most profitable manner of studying 
viodem history. First, says he, take a succinct view of the whole, 
and get a general idea of the several states of Europe, with their 
rise, prc^ess, principal revolutions, connexions, and interestsi 
and when this general knowledge is obtained, then the student 
should descend to particulars, and study those periods, vhich are 
most desemng a closer examination. The best way of getting 
this general knowledge, is by reading the history of one or two df 
the principal states in Europe, and t^ng that of the lesser states 
as you go along, so far as it nappens to be connected witli the his^ 
tory of Uiose leading powers. 

Bigiand's Letters on the study and use of 

liistory. 
Rollings Ancient History. . 

It has been observed by a very judicious writer, that 
Rollin's Ancienl History is a treasure to young people, 
though the nuikiber of volumes may alarm them. The 
author is one of the most excellent preceptors, that the 
world ever saw. It was his ambition to unite the scho- 
lar and the christian; and accordingly, by every inci- 
dent, he labours to promote reli^ous improvement. 
Under the pen of this most christian writer, adds tiie 
respectable commentator, every baser metal is puri- 
fiect from its alloy, every sounding action is divested 
of its bombast, and traced to its real source. Splen- 
dor has no dignity, if unassociated with virtue; and 
ambition is paintedf as a fury that destroys. This au- 
thor deserves universal veneration. 

Tytler^s History. 

Bossuet^s Universal History. 

Voltaire considers this work alone sufficient to ren- 
der the author immortal. It is extraordinary that so 
high commendation should be bestowed by an infidel, 
on a work which, in every page, tends to enforce the 
truths of Christianity. On account of the clear and 
concise manner in which it is written, it has been apt- 
ly called the map of history. 

Gillies' Greece. 

A a 2 
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AnacliaTsis' Travels. 
Russel's Modern Europe. 
Robertson's Works. 

Doctor Robertson is one of the most interestiDe 
historians. His Scotland is truly an entertaininff ana 
instructive work; and his Charles V. of all worEa on 
the subject, gives the best account of the feudal system. 

Bij^laiurs lUstory of England. 

This is a very concise and instructive history, in 
two volumes octavo. 

Ramsay's History of the American Revo- 
lution. 

The best history of our revolution is from the pen 
of doctor Ramsay, of South Carolina. It is written in 
a very interesting manner, and the style is generally 
much approved. 

Marshall's Life of Washington. 

Mr. Grimshaw has revised, with great success^ Gold- 
smith's Roman History, and has made an excdlent 
abridgement of English history. Both of these works 
will probably be introduced generally into our schools. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Plutarch's Lives 

Are written with wonderful ability, and exhiUt tte 
best models of bios;raphical style. They acquaint as 
with the principal heroes and statesmen of antiquifji 
and they arc universally received as a very valnaUe 
work. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets 

Abound with critical observations on their writings, 
generally \eiy correct, and always very instructive. 
b lias been observed, that it is more a work of criticiam 
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than of biography. It would be well to refer to John- 
son's Lives, while reading the works of the British 
poets* 

Mrs. Hay's Female Biography. 

This work contains memoirs of upwards of three 
hundred illustrious and celebrated women, of all ages 
and countries, alphabeticalij arranged. 

Miss Smith's Fragmenti^. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Cartel:. 

The lives of these amiable and pious ladies, exhibit 
to their sex memorable and interesting instances of 
wonderful mental acquirement, and fine accomplish- 
ments, sufficient to excite a spirit of emulation in the 
heart of every young lady. 

Memoirs of Klopstock and his wife. 



SCIENTIFIC & SCHOLASTIC, 

Including Crrammar and Rhetoric^ Geosra- 

\ phy and Chronology^ Natural Phifoso- 

phyy J)ratural UtBtoryy and Mythology. 

Murray's Larger Grammar. 

Blair's Rhetoric. 

Kaimes' Elements of Criticism. 

Doctor Aikin's Greographical Delineations. 

Cumming's Orography. 

The method of ac<}uiring a knowledge of tlBs im- 
portant branch of science, particularly set forth, and 
recommended in the preface to Cummings' Geogra- 
phy, is very valuable; the work is accompanied with 
a neat atlas. Both are admirably adapted for the use 
of learners^ 
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Morse's Universal Geography, in two large 
Svo. volumes, with an atlas. 

Tliis being a much larger, and a more complete work, 
tliau any of those already noticed, periiaps should be 
prcfereu to Cunimings' Geography. 

Goldsmith's Natural History, abridged bj 

Mrs. Pilkington. 
Scientific Dialogues. 
Mrs. Bryan's Conversations on Chemistiy. 

These two works are written in a very plun style, 
well adapted to tlie capacity of learners in naturii 
philoso])hy. The fii'st is valuable to every one in pur- 
suit of a general knowledge in experimental philofio- 
phy; the Tatter is useful, in case a general luiowledge 
of chemistry is desired. 

Wakefield's Botany 

Tooke's Pantheon, revised for a classical 
course of education, and adapted for the 
use of students of every age, and of either 

sex. 

TBOM THE SORTH AMXBICAJT BSTIEW. 

"This book has been through thirty-three editions in 
London, and is among the first books on this subjecti 
if not itself the first, in our language. It is adapted 
more especially to learners, and is written with a pay* 
ful simplicity of style and perspicuity of narrative- 
Its arrangement is systematic and lucid, well calcd- 
luted to facilitate ac(|uisition, and to be easily retained 
by the memory. It is not encumbered with the pei^ 
plexiitg particularities, and uncertain genealogies, 
whicli are too often crowded into treatises on heauien 
myth()Io$):y. A selection is made of such only of the 
more important characters, as serve to illustrate, the 
popular classical authors. The only objection, we be- 
itcve, which has ever been urged against the woricy as 
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a book of general utility for learnerj^irt both sexes^ is, 
that the author has sometimes fallen upon indelicate 
illusions and modes of expression, in speaking of the 
frailties of the heathen deities. It is the peculiar merit 
of the present edition, to have obviated this objection, 
bj altering or expun^ng the language of phrases, con- 
fiidered improper, while much oore has been taken, that 
no fact or incident, worthy of any note, related by the 
author, is omitted.'' 



MISCELLANY. 

Seattle's Works. — Goldsmith's Works.—* 
Specipitor. — Guardian. — Rambler. — Mir- 
ror. — Looker-on. — Tatier. — Adventurer. 

By a careful perusal of these works, a taste for the 
beauties of fine writing is acquired. Doctor Beattie 
is distinguished by a clear and classical style> admira- 
bly adapted to the subject on which he writes, which 
he treate in a masterly and beautiful manner. It would 
be almost presumptuous, at this day, to speak of the 
beautiful simplicity of Goldsmith's writings. Every 
body has reaa his Vicar of Wakefield, his Desertea 
Village, and his Traveller. A youn^ lady would be 
hishly delighted with his Essays, and his Citizen of the 

All these works are justly denominated British 
classics. In a lady's library, Addison should be placed 
at the head of her catalogue; because more frequently 
than any other author, he gives lessons of prudence 
and morality to her sex; and on account of the deli- 
cacy of sentiment, which distinguishes all his writings 
they are peculiarly adapted for female reading. 

Hannah Moore^s Works. 

The entire works of Miss Moore should, unquos- 
tionably, form a part of every lady's library. When 
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ever this iuesn^able woman takes up her pen, she 
never loses si^it oP piety and virtue. 

Bennet's Letters to a young lady. 

This is a valuable little work. A young lady would 
do well to read attentively four or five of these letters 
every day, until she becomes familiar with their con- 
tents. 

Elegant extracts from the most eminent Bri- 
tish poets and prose Avrilers^ IS vols. 
ISmo. 
This is a very elegant and valuable body of litera- 
ture and belles lettres reading. A hanusome and 
cheap edition has been lately published in tliis country, 
embellished with fine engravings. 

Letters of Madame de Sevign^. 

Some of these letters have been traoalated into our 
language; but there is a small volume of the select 
letters of this distinguished woman, in the. ori^nal 
French, valuable to one who is studying this fashionar 
ble languAjge. Lord Chesterfield ranks them as the'* 
most finished models of familiar epistles. In them, 
the reader will behold all the different sentiments, pas- 
sions, and affections of the mind, expressed in tl\e 
most natural and elegant manner. 

Female Scripture Characters. 

Mrs. Montague's Letters. — Knox's EsMy. 

Doctor Moore's View of Society in France^ 

Switzerland; and Germany. 
Smitli's Theory of Moral Sentiment. 
Mrs. Chapone's Works. 
Pliny's Letters. 

A very neat edition of these letters has been lately 
published in this country. 

The Remains of Henry Kirk White. 
Cicero's Letters. — ^Fitzoshorne's Letters. 
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Mrs. Hamilton's Letters on the principles 

of education. 
The Father's Gift to his children, by Dr. 

Mavor. 
Mrs. West's Letters to a young lady. 
Mnemonika. 

Johnson's, or Walker's, Dictionary. 
A Common-Place Book. 

Common-Place Books are convenient and useful. 
After a book has been read attentively, it is recom- 
mended to write a short opinion of its chief merits or 
demerits, in a Commonplace Book to be kept for that 
purpose. A young lady will in this, as in prosecuting 
her studies, generally bear in mind the maxim of lord 
Chesterfield, that tvhat is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well. Common-place Books likewise serve for 
making judicious extracts from books, in order* from 
time to time, to refresh the memory. 



POETRY. 

Pope's, or Cowper's, Translation of Homer. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

Cowper's translation is deemed the most literal. 
The Odyssey is a less sublime^ less poetical perfor- 
mance, than the Illiad; but is perhaps more pleasing 
and instructive. It gives a more various and a more 
intimate view of the manners of the age. Virgil, in 
the ^neid, seems to have aimed at transfusing into 
his own language, the beauties of Homer, separated . 
from his faults. Perhaps no work ever united such 
exalted genius, with so small a portion of originality. 

Pope's Works.— Covi^per's Works. 
Akenside's Poems. — Shakespeare's Plays. 
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In case exception should be taken to the plajs of 
Shakespeare, there is a small volume^ entitled. The 
Beauties of Shakespeare, compiled by Dr. Dodd, which, 
in some degree, roaj serve as a substitute for the en- 
tire works of this first of poets. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Thompson's Seasons. 

The Poems of Campbell, Montgomery, Rod- 

gers, Graham, Grabb, Byron, Scott, and 

Hogg. 
Young's Night Thoughts. 
Aiken's Epistles on Women. 



WORKS OF FICTION. 

The Writings of Miss Burney, Mrs. Hun- 
ter, Mrs. Opie, Miss Edgeworth. 

Florian's Numa Pompilius. 

Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia. 

Agrippina. — Rasselas;^ by Dr. Johnson. 

Arabian Nights' Entertainments. 

The Tales of the Genii. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette, by Madame 
de Genlis. 

The Tales of the Castle, by Mad. de Genlis. 

These Tales are introduced in the course of a con- 
tinued dialogue, which contains reflections upon each 
successive tale, well adapted to teach young people 
habits of thinking. The same author nas produced 
several works of fiction, in which amusement and in- 
struction are elegantly combined. 

To these works may be added, Select Writings of 
Madame de Genlis, and the works of the author of 
Tales of My Landlord; the latter possess wonderful 
force in the delineation of character, are highly inter- 
esting, and have an admirable moral tendency. 
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